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PREFACE. 


We arc accustomed to regard the Keign of ( diaries il. as one 
of the most inglorious periods of English llistoiy ; but this was 
fai- from being the case. It is true that the extravagance and 
[n'ofligacy of the Court were carried to a point unknown before 
or since, forming, — l)y the indignation they excited among the 
people at large, — the main cause of the ovoi‘thi-ow of the House 
of Stuart. 13ut, on the other hand, the nation made extraor- 
dinary advances in commerce and wealth, while the valour of 
our sailors was as conspicuous under the Dukes of York and 
Albemarle, Prince Rupert and the Eai-1 of Sandwich, as it had 
been under Blake himself, and their victories resulted in trans- 
ferring the commercial as well as the naval supremacy of 
Holland to this country. In sjiite of the cruel blows inflicted 
on the well-being of the country, alike by the extravagaaice of 
the Court, the badness of the Covernment, the Ci'cat Plague, 
and the destruction of London by fire, an extr*aordinary exten- 
sion of our trade occurred during the reign of Charles II. 
Such a period, therefore, although its brilliancy was marred 
by dark shadows, cannot be considered as an inglorious epoch. 
It was ennolded l»y the bravery of our sailors, by the fearlessness 
with which the coalition of France with Holland was faced, 
and by the spirit of enterprise with whicli our merchants and 
traders seized the oppoi-tunity, and, in spite of national misfo]*- 
tunes, raised England in the course of a few years to the rank 
of the greatest commercial power in the world. 


G. A. HENTY. 
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WHEN LONDON BURNED. 


CHAPTER L 

FATHERLESS. 


LAD stood looking out of the dormer window in a 
scantily fiirnislied attic in the high-pitcJied roof of 
a house in Holborn, in Si'ptember 1 6C)4. Numbers 
of j)ersons were traversing the street below, many 
of them going out through the bars, fifty yards 
away, into the fields beyond, whore some sports were being 
hold that morning, while country people were coming in with 
their baskets from the villages of ITighgate and Hampstead, 
Tyburn and Bays water. But the lad noted nothing that was 
going on; his eyes were filled with tears, and his thoughts 
were in the little room behind him ; for here, coffined in readi- 
ness for burial, lay the body of his father. 

Sir Aubrey Shenstone had not been a gwd father in any 
sense of the word. He had not been harsh or cruel, but he had 
altogether neglected his son. Beyond the virtues of loyalty 
and courage, he possessed few others. He had fought, as a 
young man, for Charles, and even among the Cavaliers who 
rode behind Prince Rupert was noted for reckless bravery. 
When, on the fatal field of Worcester, the last hopes of the 
Royalists were crushed, he had effected his escape to France 
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;in(l taken up his abode at Dunkirk. His estates had been 
forfeited ; and after spending the proceeds of his wife’s jewels 
and those he had carried about with him in case fortune went 
against tlie cause for whi(^h he fought, he sank lowei* and 
lower, and had for years lived on the scanty pension allowed 
by Louis to tlie King and his adherents. 

Sir Aubrey had t)e(in one of the wild, reckless spirits whose 
conduct did much towards setting the people of England 
against the cause of Charles, lie gambled and drank, inter- 
larded his conversation with oaths, and despised as well as 
hated the Puritans against whom lu' fought. Misfortum; did 
not improve him ; he still drank when he had money to do 
so, gambled for small sums in low taverns with men of his 
own kind, and quarrelled and fought on the smallest provoca- 
tion. Had it .not been for his son he would have taken 
service in the army of some foreign Power; but ho could 
not take the child about with him, nor could he leaye it 
behind. 

Sir Aubr(*y was not altogether witliout good points. He 
would divide his last crown with a comrade poorer than him- 
self. In the woi'st of times he was as cheerful as when money 
was plentiful, making a joke of his necessities and keeping a 
brave face to the world. 

Wholly neglected by his father, who spent the greater 
portion of his time abroad, Cyril would have fared badly 
indeed had it not been for the kindness of Lady Parton, 
the wife of a Cavalier of very different ty})o to Sir Aubrey. 
He had been an intimate friend of Lord Falkland, and, like 
that nobleman, liad drawn his sword with the greatest 
reluctance, and only when he saw that Parliament was bent 
upon overthrowing the other two estates in the realm and 
constituting itself the sole authority in England. . After the 
execution of Charles ho had retired to France, and did not 
take part in the later risings, but lived a secluded life with 
his wife and children. The eldest of these was of the .same 
age as Cyril ; and as the latter’s mother had been a neigh- 
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hour of hers before marriage, Lady Pai'ton promised her, on 
her death-bed, to look after the child, a promise that she faith- 
fully kept. 

Sir Joliii Pai'ton had always been adverse to th(^ association 
of his boy witli the son of Sir Aubrey Slienstone ; but ho had 
I'eluctantly yielded to his wife’s wishes, and Cyril passed the 
greater portion of his time at tlieir house, sliaring the lessons 
Harry received from an English clergyman who had lieen 
expelled from his living by the fanatics of Parliament. He 
was a good and pious man, as well as an excellent scholar, 
and under Ids teaching, aided by the gentle precepts of Lady 
Parton, and the strict but kindly ruh^ of her husband, Cyril 
i‘('ceived a training of a far better kind than he would ever 
have been likely to obtain had he Ixien brouglit up in his 
father’s house near Norfolk. Sir Aubrey exclaimed sometimes 
that the boy was growing up a little Puritan, and had he taken 
mcjre interest in his welfare would undoubtedly have with- 
drawn him from the healthy influences that were benefiting 
him so greatly; l)ut, with the usual acuteness of children, 
Cyril soon learnt that any allusion to his studies or his life 
at Sir John Parton’s was disagreeable to liis father, and 
therefore seldom spoken of them. 

Sir Aubrey was never, oven when under the influence of 
his potations, unkind to Cyril. The l)oy bore a strong likeness 
to his mother, whom his father had, in his rough way, really 
loved passionately. He seldom sjwke even a harsh word to 
him, and although he occasionally expressed his disapproval 
of the teaching he was receiving, was at heart not sorry to 
see the boy growing up so different from himself ; and Cyril, 
in spite of his father’s faults, loved him. When Sir Aubrey 
came back wit h unsteady step, late at night, and threw himself 
on his pallet, Cyril would say to himself, “ Poor father ! How 
different he would have been had it not been for his mis- 
fortunes ! Ho is to be pitied rather than blamed ! ” And so, as 
years went on, in spite of the diflerence between their natures, 
there had grown up a sort of fellowship between the two ; and 
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cf an evening sometimes, when his father's purse was so low 
that he could not indulge in his usual stoup of wine at the 
tavern, they would sit together while Sir Aubrey talked of his 
fights and adventures. 

“ As to the estates, Cyril," he said one day, “ I don't know 
that Cromwell and his Roundheads have done you much 
harm. 1 should have run through them, lad —I should have 
diced them away years ago — and I am not sure but that 
their forfeiture has been a benefit to you. If the King ever 
gets his own, you may come to the estates ; while, if I had had 
the handling of them, the usurers would have had such a grip 
on them that you would never have had a penny of the 
income.” 

“ It doesn’t matter, father,” the boy replied. “ I mean to 
be a soldier some day, as you have been, and I shall take 
service with some of the Protestant Princes of Germany; 
or, if I can't do that, I shall l )0 able to work my way some- 
how." 

“ What can you work at, lad % " his father said, con- 
temptuously. 

“I don't know yet, father; but I shall find some work 
to do.” 

Sir Aubrey was about to burst into a tirade against work, 
but he checked himself. If Cyril never came into the estates 
ho would have to earn his living somehow. 

“ All right, my boy. But do you stick to your idea of earning 
your living by your sword ; it is a gentleman's profession, and 
I would rather see you eating dry bread as a soldier of fortune 
than prospering in some vile trading business.” 

Cyiil never argued with his father, and he simply nodded 
an assent and then asked some question that timied Sir 
Aubrey’s thoughts on other matters. 

The news that Monk had declared for the King, and that 
Charles would speedily retui-n to take his place on his father’s 
throne, caused great excitement among the Cavaliers scattered 
over the Continent ; and as soon as the matter was settled, all 
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prepared to return to England, in the full belief that their 
evil days were over, and that they would spi odily be i*e.stored 
to their former estates, with honours and rewards for their 
many sacrifices. 

“ I must leave you behind for a short time, Cyril,” his 
father said to the boy, when he came in one afternoon. “ I 
must be in London before the King arrives there, to join in 
his welcome home, and for the moment I cannot take you ; I 
shall be busy from morning till night. Of course, in the 
piessure of things at first it will bo impossible for the King 
to do everything at once, and it may be a few wef'ks befoi'e all 
these Uoundl leads can be turned out of the snug nests they 
have made for themselves, and the rightful owners come to 
their own again. As I have no friends in London, I should 
have nowhere to bestow you, until I can take you down with 
me to Norfolk to present you to our tenants, and you would 
be grievously in my way ; but as soon as things are settled 1 
will write to you or come over myself to fetch you. In the 
meantime 1 must think over where I had best place you. 
It will not matter for so short a time, but I would that you 
should bo as comfortable as possible. Think it over yourself, 
and let me know if you have any wishi s in the matter. Sir 
John Parton leaves at the end of the week, and ere another 
fortnight there will bo scarce another Englishman left at 
Dunkirk.^' 

“ Don’t you think you can take me with you, father? ” 

“ Impossible,” Sir Aubrey said shortly. “ Lodgings will be 
at a great price in London, for the city will be full of peojde 
from all parts coming up to welcome the King home. I can 
bestow myself in a garret anywhere, but I could not leave 
you there all day. Besides, I shall have to get more fitting 
clothes, and shall have many expenses. You are at home hm-e, 
and will not feel it dull for the short time yoU have to remain 
behind.” 

Cyril said no more, but went up, with a heavy heart, for his 
last day’s lessons at the Partons’. Young as he was, he was 
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acciistomrd to think for himself, for it was but little gnitlance 
he received from his father ; and after his studios were over he 
laid the case before his master, Mr. Felton, and asked if he 
could advise him. Mr. Felton was himself in high spirits, and 
was hoping to bo speedily reinstated in his living. He looked 
grs.ve when Cyril told his story. 

“ I think it is a pity that your father. Sir Aubrey, does not 
take you over with him, for it will assuredly take longf;r to 
bring all these matters into order than he seems to think. 
However, that is his affair. 1 should think he could not 
do better for you than place you with the people where I 
lodge. You know them, and they are a worthy couple ; the 
husband is, as you know, a fisherman, and you and Harry 
Parton have often been out with him in his boat, so it would 
not be like going among strangers. Continue your studies. 
I should be sorry to think that you were forgetting all that 
you have learnt. 1 will take you this afternoon, if you like, 
to my friend, the Cur6 of 8t. Ursula. Although we differ on 
religion we are good friends, and should you need advice on 
any matters he will give it to you, and may be of use in 
airanging for a passage for you to England, should your 
father not be able himself to come and fetch you.” 

Sir Aubrey at once asaentid to the plan when Cyril men- 
tioned it to him, and a week later sailed for England ; 
Cyril moving, with his few belongings, to the house of Jean 
Baudoin, who was the owner and master of one of the largest 
fishing- boats in Dunkirk. Sir Aubrey had paid for his board 
and lodgings for two months. 

“ I expect to be over to fetch you long before that, Cyril,” he 
had said, “ but it is as well to be on the safe side. Here are 
four crowns, which will furnish you with ample pocket-money. 
And I have arranged with your fencing -master for you to have 
lessons regulai‘ly, as befoi’e ; it will not do for you to neglect 
so important an accomplishment, for which, as he tells me, 
you show great aptitude.” 

The two months passed. Cyril had received but one letter 

( 948 ) 
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from his father. Although it expressed hopes of his speedy 
I'estoratioii to his estates, Cyril could see, by its tone, that his 
father was far from satisfied with the progress he had made in 
the matter. Madame Baudoin was a good and pious woman, 
and was veiy kind to the forlorn English boy ; but when a 
fortnight over the two months had passed, Cyril could see that 
the fisherman was becoming anxious. Begulaijy, on his I'eturn 
from tlie fishing, ho inquired if letters had arrived, and seemed 
much put out wlien he hoard that there was no news. One 
(lay, when Cyril was in the garden that surrounded the cottage, 
he heard him say to his wife, — 

“ Well, T will say nothing about it until after the next 
v(jyage, and then if we don’t hear, tlio boy must do something 
for his living. 1 can take him in the l)oat with me ; he can 
earn bis victuals in that way. If be won’t do that, 1 shall 
wash my hands of him altogether, and he must shift for him- 
self. I believe his father has hdt him with us for good. We 
were wrong in taking him only on the recommendation of Mr. 
Felton. I have been inquiring about his father, and hear 
little good of him.’’ 

Cyril, as soon as the fisherman had gone, stole up to his 
little room. Ho was but twelve years old, and he thr ew him- 
self down on his bed and cried bitterly. Then a thought 
struck him ; he went to his box, and took out from it a sealed 
parcel; on it was written, “To my son. This parcel is ordy 
to be opened should you find yourself in great need. Your 
Loving Mother.” He remembered how she had placied it in 
his hands a few hours before her death, and had said to 
him, — 

“ Put this away, Cyril. I charge you let no one see it. Do 
not speak of it to any one — not even to your father. Keep it as 
a sacred gift, and do not open it unless you are in sore need. 
It is for you, and you alone. It is the sole thing that I have 
to leave you ; use it with discretion. 1 fear that hard times 
will come upon you.” 

Cyril felt that his need could hardly be sorer than it was 
( 948 ) B 
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now, and witliout hesitation he broke the seals, and opened 
the packet. He found first a letter directed to himself. It 
began, — 

“My Darling Cyril, — I trust that it will be many years 
before you open this parcel and read these words. I have left 
the enclosed as a parting gift to you. I know not how long 
this exile may last, or whether you will ever be able to retuiai 
to England. But whether you do or not, it may well be that 
the time will arrive when you may find yourself in sore need. 
Your father has bot'n a loving husband to me, and will, I am 
sure, do what he can for you ; but he is not provident in his 
habits, anti may not, after he is left alone, be as careful in his 
expendii-ui e as I have tried to be. T fear then that the time 
will come whmi you will be in need of money, possibly even 
in want of the necessaries of life. All my other trinkets 1 
have given to him ; but the one enclosed, which belonged to 
my mother, I leave to you. It is worth a good deal of money, 
and this it is my desire that you shall spend upon yourself. 
Use it wisely, my son. If, when you open this, you are of age 
to enter the service of a foreign Prince, as is, I know, the 
intention of your fatlicT, it will provide you with a suitable 
outfit. If, as is possible, you may lose your father by death 
or otherwise while you are still young, spend it on your educa- 
tion, which is the best of all heritages. Should your father 
be alive when you open this, I pray you not to inform him 
of it. The money, in his hands, woidd last but a short time, 
and might, I fear, be wasted. Think not that I am speaking 
or thinking hardly of him. All men, even the best, have their 
faults, and his is a carelessness as to money matters, and a 
cei'tain recklessness concej-ning them ; thei’efore, 1 pray you to 
keep it secret from him, though I do not say that you should 
not use the money for your common good, if it be needful ; 
only, in that case, I beg you will not inform him as to what 
money you have in your possession, but use it carefully and 
prudently for the household wants, and make it last as long 
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as may be. My good friend, liady Parton, if still neat- you, 
will doubtless aid you in disposing of the jewels to the best 
advantage. God bless you, my son ! This is the only secri^t I 
ever had from your father, but for your good I have hidden 
this one thing fiom him, and I pray that tliis deceit, which is 
practised for your advantage, may be forgiven me. 

“ Youii Loving Mother.” 

It was some time before Oyril opened the parcel ; it con- 
tained a jewel-box in which was a necklace of pearls. After 
some consideration he took this to the 0iir6 of St. Ursula, 
and, giving him his mother’s letter to read, asked him for his 
advic^e as to its disposal. 

“ Your mother was a thoughtful and pious woman,” the 
good priest said, after he had read the letter, “ and has acted 
wisely in your behalf. The need she foresaw might come, has 
arisen, and you are surely justified in using her gift, t will 
dispose of tliis triidvot for you; it is doubtless of considerable 
value. If it should bo that your father speedily sends for you, 
you ought to lay aside the money for some future necessity. If 
he does not come for some time, as may will be — for, from the 
news that comes from England, it is like to be many months 
before affairs are settled — then draw from it only such amounts 
as are needed for your living and education. Study hard, my 
son, for so will you best be fulfilling the intentions of your 
mother. If you like, I will keep the money in my hands, 
serving it out to you as you need it ; and in order that you 
may keep the matter a secret, 1 will myself go to Baudoin, and 
tell him that ho need not be disquieted as to the cost of youi’ 
maintenance, for that I have money in hand with which to 
discharge your expenses, so long as you may remain with him.” 

The next day the Cure informed Cyril that he had disposed 
of the necklace for fifty louis. Upon this sum Cyril lived 
for two years. 

Things hiid gone very hardly with Sir Aubrey Shenstone. 
The King had a difficult course to steer. To have evicted 
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all those who had obtained possession of the forfeited estates 
of the Cavaliei s’ would have been to excite a deep feeling of 
resentment among the Nonconformists. In vain Bir Aubiey 
pressed his claims, in season and out of season. He had no 
powerful fi’iends to aid him ; his conduct had alienated the 
men who could have assisted him, and, like so many other 
Cavaliers who had fought and suffered for Charles I., Sir 
Aubrey Shonstone found himself left altogether in the cold. 
For a time he was able to keep up a fair appearance, as 
he obtained loans from Prince Kupert and other Eoyalists 
whom he had known in the old days, and who had been more 
fortunate than himself; but the mom\y so obtained lasted but 
a short time, and it was not long before he was again in 
dire straits. 

Cyril had from the hi’st but little hope that his father 
would recover his estate.s. He had, shortly before his father 
left FraiKje, heerd a conversation between Sir John Parton 
and a gentleman who was in the inner circle of Chai’los’s 
advisers. The latter had said, — 

“ One of the King’s gi eat difficulties will be to satisfy the 
exiles. IJndoubtedly, could he consult his own inclinations only, 
he would on his return at once reinstate all those who have 
suffered in their estates from their loyalty to his father and 
himself. But this will be impossible. It was absolutely 
necessary for him, in his proclamation at Breda, to promise an 
amnesty for all offences, liberty of conscience and an oblivion 
as to the past, and he specially says that all questions of grants, 
sales and purchases of land, and titles, shall be referred to 
Parliament. The Nonconformists are at present in a majority, 
and although it seems that all parties are willing to welcome 
the King back, you may be sure that no Parliament will 
consent to anything like a general disturbance of the possessors 
of estates formerly owned by Royalists. In a vast number of 
cases, the persons to whom such grants were made disposed 
of them by sale to others, and it would be as hard on them to 
be ousted as it is upon the original proprietors to be kept out 
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of their posse.ssion. Truly it is a most dilficult position, and 
ono that will havo to be approached with great iudgiuent,, 
the more so since most of those to whom the hinds were 
grjinted wei'o generals, olheers, and soldiers of the Parliament, 
and Monk would naturally oppose any steps to the detriment 
of his old comrades. 

“ 1 fear there will be much bitter disappointment among 
the exiles, and tiiat the King will be charged with ingratitude 
by those who think that he has only to sign an order for 
their reinstatement, whereas Chai-les will have himself a 
most difficult course to steer, and will have to govern himself 
most circumspectly, so as to give offence to none of the 
governing pai-ties. As to his granting estates, or dispossessing 
their holders, he will have no more power to do so than you or 
1 . Doubtless some of tlu'! exiles will be restoi’ed to their estates ; 
but I fear that the great bulk are doomed to disappointment. 
At any rate, for a time no ext(jnsive changes can be made, 
though it may be that in the distance, when the temper of the 
nation at large is better understood, the King will be able 
to do something for those who suffered in the cause. 

“It was all very well for Cromwell, who leant solely on the 
Army, to dispense with a Parliament, and to govern far more 
autocratically than James or Charles even dreamt of doing; 
but the Army that supported Cromwell would certainly not 
su|)port Charles. It is composed for the most part of stern 
fanatics, and will be the first to oppose any attempt of the 
King to override the law. No doubt it will ere long be dis- 
banded ; but you will see that Parliament will then recover the 
authority of which Cromwell deprived it ; and Charles is a 
far wiser man than liLs father, and will never set himself 
against the feeling of the country. Certainly, anything like 
a general reinstatement of the men who have been for the 
last ten years haunting the taverns of the Continent is out 
of the question ; they would speedily create such a revulsion of 
public opinion as might bring about another rebellion. Hyde, 
staunch Royalist as he is, would never suffer the King to 
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make so grievous an error ; nor do 1 tliink for a moment that 
Charles, who is shrewd and politic, and above all things a 
lover of ease and quiet, would think of bringing such a nest of 
hornets about his ears,” 

When, after his return to England, it became evident that 
Sir Aubr(!y had but small chance of reinstatement in his 
lands, his former friends began to close their purses and to 
refuse to grant further loans, and he was presently r( dueed 
to straits as severe as those he had suffered during his exile. 
The good spirits that had borne him up so long failed now, 
and he grew morose and petulant. His loyalty to the King 
was unshaken ; Charles had several times granted him 
audiences, and had assured him that, did it rest with him, 
justice should be at once dealt to him, but that he was 
practically powerless in the matter, and the knight’s resent- 
ment was concentrated upon Hyde, now Lord Clarendon, and 
the rest of the King’s advisers. He wrote but seldom to 
Cyril; he had no wish to have the boy with him until he 
could take him down with him in triumph to Norfolk, and 
show him to the tenants as his heir. Living from hand to 
mouth as he did, he worried but little as to how Cyril w'as 
getting on. 

“ The lad has fallen on his feet somehow,” he said, “ and 
he is better where he is than he would be with me. I sup[)ose 
when he wants money he will write and say so, though where 
I should get any to send to him I know not. Anyhow, 1 
need not worry about him at present.” 

C}Til, indeed, had written to him soon after the sale of the 
necklace, telling him that he need not distress himself about 
his condition, for that he had obtained sufficient money for his 
present necessities from the sale of a small trinket his mother 
had given him before her death, and that when this was spent 
he should doubtless find some means of earning his living 
until he could rejoin him. His father never inquired into 
the matter, though he made a casual reference to it in his 
next letter, saying that he was glad Cyril had obtained some 
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money, as it would, at the moment, have been inconvenient to 
him to send any over. 

Cyril woi'kcMl assiduously at the school that had been re- 
commended to him by the Cure, and at the end of two years 
ho had still twenty louis hft. He had several conversa- 
i-ions with his adviser as to the best way of earnin*^ his 
living. 

“ T do not wish to spc'iid any more, Father,” he said, “ and 
would fain keep this for some future necessity.” 

The Cure agreed with him as to this, and, learning from his 
mast(T that he was i^xtremely quick at figures and wrote an 
excellent hand, he obtained a place for him with one of the 
principal traders of the town. Ho was to receive no salary for 
a year, but was to learn book-keeping and accounts, Although 
but fourteen, the boy was so intelligent and zealous that his 
employer told the Cure that he found him of real service, and 
that he was able to entrust some of his books entirely to his 
charge. 

Six months after entering his service, however, Cyril received 
a letter from his father, saying that he belit'ved his affairs 
were on the point of sc'ttlement, and theiadbre wished him to 
come over in the first ship sailing. He enclosed an ord(‘r 
on n, house at Dunkirk for fifty francs, to pay his passage. 
His employer parted with him with regret, and the kind Curb 
bade him farewell in t(‘rms of i-eal affection, for he had come 
to talve a great interest in him. 

“At any rate, C^yril,” ho said, “your time here has not been 
wasted, and your mother’s gift has been tunned to as much 
advantage as even she can have hoped that it would be. 
Hhould your father’s hopes be again disappointed, and fresh 
(kdays arise, you may, with the practice you have had, he 
ahh' to earn your living in London. There must be there, 
as in France, many persons in trade who have had but little 
education, and you may be able to obtain employment in 
keeping tbe books of such people, who are, I believe, more 
common in England than here. Here are the sixteen louis 
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that still remain ; put them aside, Cyril, and use them only 
for urgent necessity.” 

Cyril, on arriving in London, was heartily welcomed by his 
father, who had, for the moment, high hopes of recovering his 
estates. These, however, soon faded, and although Sir Aubrey 
would not allow it, even to himself, no chance remained of 
those Koyalists, who had, like him, parted with their estates for 
trifling sums, to be spent in the King’s service, ever regaining 
possession of them. 

It was not long before Cyril perceived that unless he himself 
obtained work of some sort they would soon be face to face with 
actual starvation. He said nothing to his father, but started 
out one morning on a round of visits among the smaller class 
of shopkeepers, offeritig to make up their books and write out 
their bills and accounts for a small remuneration. As he had 
a frank and pleasant face, and his foreign bringing up had given 
him an ease and politeness of manner rare among English lads 
of the day, it was not long before he obtained several clients. To 
some of the smaller class of traders he went only for an hour or 
two, once a wec'k, while others required their bills and accounts 
to be made out daily. The pay was very small, but it sufficed to 
keep absolute want from the door. When he told his father of 
the arrangements he had made. Sir Aubrey at first raged and 
stormed ; but he had come, during the last year or two, to re- 
cognise the good sense and strong will of his son, and although 
he never verbally acquiesced in what he considered a degrada- 
tion, he oftered ne actual opposition to a plan that at least 
enabled them to live, and furnished him occasionally with a 
few ginats with which he could visit a tavern. 

So things had gone on for more than a year. Cyril was now 
sixteen, and his punctuality, and the neatness of his work, had 
been so appreciated by the tradesmen who first employed him, 
that his time was now fully occupied, and that at rates more 
remunerative than those he had at first obtained. He kept 
the state of his resources to himself, and had no difficulty in 
doing this, as his father never alluded to the subject of his 
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work. Cyril knew that, did he hand over to him all the 
money he made, it woiihl he wasted in di’ink or at cards; con- 
seqiTently, he kept tiie table furnished as modestly as at first, 
and regularly placted after dinner on the corner of the mant(d 
a few coins, which his father as regulai’ly dropped into his 
pocket. 

A few days before the stoi-y opens, fSir Aii})rey had, late 
one evening, been carried upstairs, mortally wounded in a 
brawl ; he only recovered consciousness a few minutes before 
his death. 

“ You have been a good lad, Cyril,” he said faintly, as he 
feebly prc'ssed the boy’s hand ; “ far betl/or than I deserve to 
have had. Don’t cry, lad; you will gt't on better without 
me, and things are just as well as they are, I hope you will 
come to your estates some day ; you will make a better master 
than I shordd ever have done. I hope that in time you will 
carry out your plan of entering some foreign service ; tlier’i' is 
no chance here. 1 don’t want you to settle down as a city 
scrivener. Still, do as you like, lad, and iniless your wishes go 
with mine, think no further of s<Tvi(te.” 

“ 1 would rather be a soldier, fath(*r. T only undertook 
this work because 1 could see nothing else.” 

‘‘That is right, my boy, that is right. J know you won’t 
forget that you come of a race of gentlemen.” 

He spoke but little aftei' that. A few broken words came 
from his lips that showed that his thoughts had gone back 
to old times. “ Boot and saddle,” he murmured. “ That is 
right. Now we are ready for them. Down with the prick- 
cared knaves ! God and King Charles ! ” These were the last 
wordv he spoke. 

Cyril had done all that was necessary. He had laid by more 
than half his earnings for the last eight or nine months. 
One of his clients, an undertaker, had made all the necessary 
preparations for the funeral, and in a few hours his father 
would be borne to his last lusting-place. As he stood at the 
opeJi window he thought sadly over the past, and of his 
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fathor’s wasted life. ITsul it not been for the war he mijxht 
have lived and died a country gentleman. It was the war, 
with its wild excitemc'nts, that had ruim d him. What was 
there for him to do in a foreign country, without resource or 
employment, having no love for rea-ding, but to waste his life 
as ho had done? Had his wife lived it might have been 
dilTeront. Cyril had still a vivid remembrance of his motln'r, 
and though his father had but seldom spoken to him of her, he 
knew that he had loved her, and that, had she lived, he would 
newer hav(^ given way to drink as he had done of late years. 

To his father’s faults he could not be blind ; but they stood 
for nothing now. lie had been his only friend, and of late they 
had been drawn closer to each other in their loneliness ; and 
although scarce a. word of endearment had passed between 
them, ho knew that his father had cared for him more than 
was apparent in his mannei*. 

A few hours later, Sir Aubrey Shenstone was laid to rest 
in a little grav('yard outsich? the city walls. Cyril was the only 
mourner ; and when it was ovei*, instead of going back to his 
loiKily room, he turned away and wandered far out through the 
fields towards Hampstead, and then sat himsdf down to tliink 
what lie had best do. Another tln-oe or four years must pass 
before he could try to get service abroad. When the time 
came he should find Sir John Parton, and beg him to procure 
for him some letter of introduction to the many P>ritish 
gentlemen serving abroad. He had not seen him since he came 
to England. His father had met him, but had cpiarrelled with 
him upon Sir John declining to interest himself actively to 
push his claims, and had forbidden Cyiil to go near those 
who had been so kind to him. 

The boy had felt it greatly at first, but he came, after a time, 
to see that it was best so. It seemed to him that he had 
fallen altogether out of their station in life when the hope 
of his father’s recovering his estates vanished, and although 
he was sure of a kindly reception from Lady Parton, he shrank 
from going there in his present position. They had done so 
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much for him already, that the) thought that his visit might 
seem to them a sort of petition for further beneOts was 
intolerable to him. 

P"or the present, the qm'stion in his mind was whether he 
sliould continue at his pres(‘nt work, wliich at any rate sufficed 
to keep him, or should seek other employment. He would 
gi-eatly have preferred some life of action, — something that 
would fit him bett('.r to bear the fatigues and hardships of war, 
— but he saw no prospect of obtaining any such position. 

“I should be a fool to throw up what I have,” he said to 
himself at last. “ I will stick to it anyhow until some oppor- 
tunity ofl'ors ; but the sooner I leave it the better. It was bad 
enough before ; it will bo woi'se now. If 1 had but a friend or 
two it would not be so hard ; but to have no one to speak to, 
and no one to think about, when work is done, will be lonely 
indeed.” 

At any rate, he detei*mined to change his room as soon as 
possible. It inattcTod little where he wont so that it was 
a change. He thought over various tradesmen for whom he 
worked. Some of them might have an attic, ho car(*d not 
how small, that they might let him have in lieu of paying 
him for his work. Hven if they never spoke to him, it would 
bo better to be in a house where he kni'w something of those 
downstairs, than to lodge in one whore he was an utter 
stranger to all. He had gone round to the shops where he 
worked, on the day after his father’s death, to expl.ain that he 
could not come again until after the funei'al, and ho resolved 
that next morning he would ask each in turn whotlier he 
could obtain a lodging with them. 

The sun was abeady setting when he rose from the bank on 
which he had seated himself, and returned to the city. The 
room did not feel so lonely to him as it would have done had 
he not been accustomed to spending the evenings alone. He 
took out his little hoard and counted it. After paying the 
expenses of the funeral there would still remain suflicient to 
keep him for three or four months should he fall ill, or, from 
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any cause, lose his work. He had one good suit of clothes that 
had been bought on his return to Engliind, — when his father 
thought that they would assuredly be going down almost imme- 
diately to take possession of the old Hall, — and the rest were 
all in fair condition. 

The next day he began his work again ; he had two visits 
to pay of an hour each, and one of two hours, and the 
spare time between these he filled up by calling at two or 
three other shops to make up for the arrears of work during 
the last few days. 

The last place ho had to visit was that at which he had 
the longest task to perform. It was at a ship-chandler’s in 
Tower Street, a large and dingy house, the lower portion 
being filled with canvas, cordege, barrels of pitch and tar, 
candles, oil, and matters of all sorts needed by ship-masters, 
including many cannon of different sizes, piles of balls, 
anchors, and other heavy work, all of which were stowed away 
in a yard behind it. The owner of this store was a one-armed 
man. His father had kept it before him, but he himself, 
after working there long enough to become a citizen and 
a member of the Ironmongers’ Guild, had quarrelled with 
his father and had taken to the sea. For twenty years he 
had voyaged to many lands, principally in ships trading in 
the Levant, and had passed through a great many adventures, 
induding sevei'al fights with the Moorish corsairs. In the 
last voyage he took, he had had his arm shot off by a ball 
from a Greek pirate among the Islands. He had long before 
made up his differences with his father, but had resisted 
the latter’s entreaties that he should give up the sea and 
settle down at the shop; on his return after this unfortu- 
nate voyage he told him that he had come home to stay. 

“ I shall be able to help about the stores after a while,” 
he said, “ but I shall never be the man I was on board ship. 
It will be hard work to take to measuring out canvas and 
to weighing iron, after a free life on the sea, but I don’t so 
much mind now I have had my share of adventures ; though 
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I dare say 1 sliould have gone on for a few njore years if 
that rascally ball had not carried away my arm. I don’t 
know hut that it is Ijest as it is, for the older I got the 
harder I should find it to fall into new ways and to settle 
down here.” 

“Anyhow, I am glad you are back, David,” his fallier said. 
“ 'i'ou are forty-five, and though I don’t say it would not have 
b(‘en better if you had remained here from the first, you have 
learnt many things you would not have learnt here. You 
know just the sort of things that masters of ships require, 
and what canvas and cables and cordage will suit tlnur wants. 
Besides, customers like to talk with men of their own way of 
thinking, and sailors more, I think, than otln r men. You 
know, too, most of the captains who sail up the MiKliterranean, 
and may be able to bring fresh custom into the shop. There- 
fore, do not think that you will be of no use to me. As to 
your wife and child, there is plenty of room for them a.s well 
as for you, and it will belx^tter for them hero, with you always 
at hand, than it would be for them to remain over at Rother- 
hithe and only to see you after the shutters are up.” 

Eight years later Captain Dave, as he was always called, 
became sole owner of the house and business. A year- after 
he did so he was lamenting to a friend the trouble that 
he had with his accounts. 

“ My father always kept that part of the business in his 
own hands,” he said, “ and I find it a mighty heavy burden. 
Beyond checking a bill of lading, or reading the marks on the 
bales and boxes, I never had occasion to read or write for 
twenty years, and there has not been much more of it for 
the last fifteen ; and although I was a smart scholar enough 
in my young days, my fingers are stiff with hauling at 
ropes and using the marling-spike, and my eyes are not so 
clear as they used to be, and it is no slight toil and labour to 
me to make up an account for goods sold. John Wilkes, my 
head shopman, is a handy fellow ; he was my boatswain in the 
Kate^ and I took him on when we found that the man who 
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had been my father’s right hand for twenty years had been 
cheating him all along. We got on well enough as long as 1 
could give all my time in the shop ; but he is no good with the 
pen — all he can do is to enter receipts and sales. 

“ He has a man under him, who helps him in measuring 
out the right length of canvas and cables or for weighing 
a chain or an anchor, and knows enough to put down the 
figures ; but that is all. Then there are the two smitlis aiid 
the two ap[)]-ontices ; they don’t count in the matter, Ivobert 
Ashford, the eldest appivntice, could do the work, but I have 
no fancy for him ; he does not look one straight in the face 
as one who is honest and above boa)-d sliovild do. 1 shall 
have to keep a c^lerk, and ] know what it will b(‘ —he will 
be setting me right, and I sliall not feel my own master ; he 
will bo out of place in my crow altogether. I never likeri 
pursers; most of them are rogues. Still, T suppose it must 
come to that.” 

“ 1 have a boy come in to write my bills and to make up 
my accounts, who would be just the lad for you, Captain 
Have. He is the son of a broken-down Cavalier, but he is a 
steady, honest young fellow, and I fancy his pen keeps his 
father, who is a roystering blade, and spt'iids most of his time 
at the taverns. The boy comes to me for an hour, twice a 
week ; he wiites as good a hand as any clerk and can reckon 
as quickly, and I pay him but a groat a week, which was all 
he asked.” 

“ Tell him to come to me, then. I should want him every 
day, if he could manage it, and it would be the very thing 
for me.” 

“ I am sure you would like liim the other said ; “ he is a 
good-looking young fellow and his face speaks for liim without 
any lecommendation. 1 was afraid at first that he would not 
do for me ; ] thought tliere was too much of the gentleman 
about him. He has good mannei’S, and a gentle sort of way. 
He has been living in France all his life, and though he has 
never said anything about his family — indeed he talks but 
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little, he just eomes in and does his work and goes away- - 
1 fancy iiis father was one of King Charles's men and of good 
blood." 

“ Well, that doesn’t sound so well," the sailor said, “ but 
anyhow I should like to have a look at him.” 

“ lie comes to me to-morrow at eleven and goes at twelve,” 
the man said, “ and 1 will send him round to you when he has 
done.” 

Cyril had gone round the next morning to the ships’ 
store. 

“ So you are the lad that works for my neighbour Anderson ? ” 
Ca[)tain Dave said, as he surveyed him closely. “ I like your 
looks, lad, but I doubt whetluw we shall get on together. I am 
an old sailor, you know, and I am quick of speech and don’t 
stop to choose my words, so if you are quick to take otl'ence it 
would bo of no use your coming to me.” 

“ I don’t think 1 am likely to take oUence,” Cyril said quietly ; 
“and if we don’t get on well together, sir, you will only have 
to tell me that you don’t want me any longer ; but I trust yon 
will not have often the occasion to use hard words, for at any 
rate I will do my best to please you.” 

“ You can’t say more, lad. Well, let us have a taste of your 
quality. Come in here,” and he led him into a little room paili- 
tioned olF from the shop. “ There, you see,” and he opened 
a book, “ is the account of the sales and orders yesterday ; 
the ready-money sales have got to be entered in that ledger 
with the red cover ; the sales where no money passed have to 
be entered to the various customers or ships in the ledger. I 
have made out a list — here it is — of twelve accounts that have 
to be drawn out from tliat ledger and sent in to customers. 
You will find some of them are of somewhat long standing, for 
I have been putting off that job. Sit you down here. When 
you have done one or two of them I will have a look at your 
work, and if that is satisfactory we will have a talk as to what 
houis you liave got disengaged, and what days in the week will 
suit you best.” 
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It was two hours before Captain Dave came in again. 
Cyril had just finished the work ; some of the accounts were 
long ones, and the writing was so crabbed that it took him 
some time to, decipher it. 

“ Well, how are you getting on, lad ? " the Captain asked. 

“ I have this moment finished the last accounj^” 

“ What ! Do you mean to say that you have done them all. 
Why, it would have taken me all my evenings for a week. Now, 
hand me the books ; it is best to do things ship-shape.” 

He first comixired tlio list of the sales with the entries, and 
then Cyril handed him the twelve accounts he had di-awn up. 
Captain David did not speak until he had finished looking 
through them. 

“ i would not have believed all that work could have been 
done in two hours,” he said, getting up from his chair. “ Orderly 
and well written, and without a blot. The King's secretary could 
not have done better ! Well, now you have seen the list of sales 
for a, day, Jind J take it that be about the average, so if you 
come three times a week you will always have two days’ sales 
to enter in the ledger. There are a lot of other books my 
father used to keep, but I have never had time to bother 
myself about them, and as I have got on veiy well so fai', 1 do 
not see any occasion for you to do so, for my part it seems to 
me that all these books are only invented by clerks to give 
themselves something to do to fill up their time. Of course, 
there won’t be accounts to send out every day. Do you think 
with two hours, three times a week, you could keep things 
straight ? ” 

I should certainly think so, sir, but I can hardly say 
until I try, because it seems to me that there must be a great 
many items, and I can’t say how long it will take entering 
all the goods received under their proper headings ; hut if the 
books are thoroughly made up now, I should think I could 
keep them all going.” 

“That they are not,” Captain David said ruefully; “they 
are all horribly in arrears. I took charge of them myself 
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three years ago, and though I spend three hours every evening 
worrying over them, they get further and further in aiTears. 
Look at those files over there,” and he pointed to thro(^ long 
wires, on each of which was strung a large bundle of pa pei s ; 
“ T am afraid you will have to enter them all up before you 
can get matters into ship-shape order. The daily sale book is 
the only one that has been kept up regularly.” 

“But these accounts I have made up, sir? Probad)ly in 
those files there are many other goods supplied to the same 
people.” 

“Of course there are, had, though 1 did not think of 
it before. Well, we must wait, then, until you can make 
up the arrears a bit, though I really want to get some 
money in.” 

“ Well, sir, I might write at the bottom of each bill 
“Account made up to,” and then put in the date of the latest 
entry charged.” 

“ Tliat would do capitally, lad — 1 did not think of that. J 
see you will be of gr(‘at use to mo. I can l)uy and sell, for 1 
know the value of the goods 1 deal in ; but as to accounts, they 
are altogether out of my way. And now, lad, what do you 
charge ? ” 

“ I charge a groat for two hours’ work, sir ; but if I came to 
you three times a week, I would do it for a little less.” 

“ No, lad, I don’t want to beat you down ; indeed, I don’t 
think you charge enough. However, let us say, to begin with, 
three groats a week.” 

This had been six weeks before Sir Aubrey Shenstone’s 
death ; and in the interval Cyril had gradually wiped off all 
the arrears, and had all the books in order up to date, to tlio 
astonishment of his employer. 
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CHAPTER II. 

A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER. 

“ T AM glad to see you again, lad,” Oaptaiu David said, 

1 when Cyril entered his shop. “ I have been thinking 
of the news you gave me last week, and the mistress and T 
have l>een talking it over. Where are you lodging ? ” 

“ I have been lodging until now in llolborn,” Cyril replied ; 
“ but I am going to move.” 

“ Yes; that is what we thought you would be doing. It is 
always better to make a change after a loss. I don't want to 
interfere in your business, lad, but have you any friends you 
are thinking of going to ? ” 

“ No, sir ; I do not know a soul in London save those I 
work for.” 

“ That is bad, lad — very bad. I was talking it over with my 
wife, and I said that maybe you were lonely. I am sure, lad, 
you are one of the right sort. I -don’t mean only in your 
work, for as for that I would back you against any scrivener 
in London, but I mean about yourself. It don't need half an 
eye to see that you have not been brought up to this sort of 
thing, though you have taken to it so kindly, but there is not 
one in a thousand boys of your age who would have settled 
down to work and made their way without a friend to help 
them as you have done ; it shows that there is right good stuff 
in you. There, I am so long getting under weigh that I shall 
never get into port if I don’t steer a straight course. Now, 
my ideas and my wife’s come to this : if you have got no 
friends you will have to take a lodging somewhei'e among 
strangers, and then it would be one of two things — you would 
either stop at home and mope by yourself, or you would go 
out, and maybe get into bad company. If I had not come 
across you I should have had to employ a clerk, and he would 
either have lived here with us or I should have had to 
pay him enough to keep house for himself. Now in fact you 
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are a clerk; for though you are only hero for six hours a 
^veek— you do all the work there is to do, and no clerk could 
do more. Well, we have got an attic upstairs which is not 
used, and if you like to come here and live with us, my wife 
and I will make you heartily welcome. 

“ Tliank you, indeed,” Cyril said warmly. “ it is of all 
things what I should like ; hut of coui*so I should wish to pay 
you for my board. T can a (lord to do so if you will employ 
me for the same hours as at present.” 

No, I would not have that, lad; hut if you like we can 
reckon your board against wliat 1 now pay you. We feed 
John Wilkes and the two apprentices, and one mouth extra 
will make hut little diflerence. I don’t want it to he a matter 
of obligation, so we will put your hoard against the work you 
do for me. I sliall consider that we are maldng a good 
bargain.” 

“It is your pleasure to say so, sir, hut I cannot tell you 
what a load your kind offer takes otf my mind. The future 
has seemed very dark to me.” 

“Very well. That mattcT is setllod, then. Come upstairs 
with mo and I will present you to my wife and daughter ; 
they have heard me sp(\ak of you so often tha,t they will he 
glad to see you. In the first place, though, I must ask you 
your name. Since you first signed articles and entered the 
crew I have never thought of asking you.” 

“ My name is Cyril, sir — Cyril Shonstone.” 

His employer nodded and at once led the way upstairs. 
A motherly looking woman rose from tlie seat whore she was 
sitting at work, as they entered the living-room. 

“ This is my Prince of Sca-iveners, Mary, the lad 1 have often 
spoken to you about. His name is Cyril ; he has accepted the 
proposal we talked over la.st night, and is going to become 
one of the crew on hoard our ship.” 

“lam glad to see you,” she said to Cyril, holding out her 
hand to him. “I have not met you before, hut T feel very 
grateful to you Till you came, my husband was bothered 
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nearly out of his wits ; he used to sit here worrying over his 
books, and writing from the time the shop closed till tho hour 
for bed, and Nellie and I dared not to say as much as a word. 
Now we see no more of his books, and he is able to go out for 
a walk in tho fields with us as he used to do before." 

‘‘It is very kind of you to say so, Mistress,” Cyril said 
earnestly ; “ but it is I, on the contrary, who am deeply grateful 
to you for the offer Captain Dave has been good enough to 
make me. You cannot tell tho pleasure it has given me, for 
you cannot understand how lonely and friendless I have been 
feeling. Believe me, I will strive to give you as little trouble as 
possible, and to conform myself in all ways to your wishes." 

At this moment Nellie Dowsett came into the room. She 
was a pretty girl some eighteen years of age. 

“ This is Cyril, your father’s assistant, Nelhe,” her mother 
said. 

“ You are welcome, Master Cyril. 1 have been wanting to 
see yo\i. Father has been praising you up to the skies so often 
that I have had quite a curiosity to see what you could be like." 

“Your father is altogether too good, Mistress Nellie, and 
makes far more of my poor ability than it deserves.'* 

“ And is he going to live with us, mother ? " Nellie asked. 

“ Yes, child ; he has accepted your father’s offer.” 

Nellie clapped her hands. 

“ That is good,” she said. “ I shall expect you to escort me 
out sometimes, Cyril. Fatlier always wants me to go down to 
the wharf to look at the ships or to go into the fields ; but I 
want to go sometimes to see the fashions, and there is no one 
to take me, for John Wilkes always goes off to smoke a pipe 
with some sailor or other, and the apprentices are stupid and 
have nothing to say for themselves; and besides, one can’t 
walk alongside a boy in an apprentice cap.” 

“ I shall be very happy to, Mistress, when my work is 
done, though I fear that I shall make but a poor escort, for 
indeed I have had no practice whatever in tlie esquiring of 
dames.” 
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“ I am sui’e you will do very well,” Nellie said, nodding 
approvingly. “ Is it true that you have been in France 1 
Fatiier said he was told so.” 

“ Yes ; I have liv( d almost all my life in France.” 

“And do you speak French ? ” 

“ Yes ; I spe.‘ik it as well as English.” 

“ It must have l)een very hard to learn? ” 

“ Not at all. It came to me naturally, jest as English did.” 

“ Y^ou must not keep him any longer now, Nellie ; he has 
other appointments to keep, and when he has done that, to go 
and pack up his things and see that they are brought here by a 
porter. He can answer some more of your questions when he 
comes here this evening.” 

Cyril returned to Ilolborn with a lighter heart than he 
had felt for a long time. His preparations for the niove took 
him but a short time, and two hours later he was installed in 
a little attic in the ship-chandler’s house. Ho spent half-an- 
hour in unpacking his things, and then heard a stentorian 
shout from below, — 

“ Masthead, ahoy I Supper’s waiting.” 

Supposing that this hail was intended for himself, he at once 
went downstairs. The table was laid. Mistre.ss Dowsett took 
her seat at the head ; her husband sat on one side of her, and 
Nellie on the other. John Wilkes sat next to his master, and 
beyond him the elder of the two apprentices. A seat was loft 
between Nellie and the other apprentice for Cyril. 

“ Now our crew is complete, John,” Captain Dave said. 
“ We have been wanting a supercargo badly.” 

“Ay, ay, Captain Dave, there is no doubt we have been 
short-handed in that respect ; but things have been more ship- 
shape lately.” 

“ That is so, John. I can make a shift to keep the vessel on 
her course, but when it comes to writing up the log, and keep- 
ing the reckoning, I make but a poor hand at it. It was 
getting to be as bad as that voyage of the Jane in the Levant, 
when the supercargo had got himself stabbed at Lemnos ” 
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I mind it, Captain — I mind it well. And what a trouble 
there was with the owneis when we got batik again ! " 

“ Yes, yes,” the Captain said ; “ it was worse work than 
having a brush with a Barbary corsair. I sluill never forget 
that day. Wheii I went to the office to report, the throe 
owners were all in. 

“ ‘ Well, Captain Dave, back from your voyage ? ' said the 
littlest of the three. ‘ Made a good voyage, I hope ? ’ 

“First-rate, says I, except that the supercargo got kilhul 
at Lemnos by one of them rascally Greeks. 

“ ‘ Dear, dear,' said another of them — he was a prim, sancti- 
monious sort — ‘ Has our brother Jenkins left us 1 ' 

“ I don’t know about his leaving us, says I, but we left 
him sure enough in a burying-place there. 

“ ‘ And how did you manage without him 1 * 

“ I made as good a shift as 1 could, I said. I have sold 
all the cargo, and I have brought back a freight of six tons of 
Turkey figs, and four hundred boxes of currants. And these 
two bags hold the difFerence. 

‘‘ ‘ Have you brought the books with you, Cnptain ? * 

“ Never a book, said I. 1 have bad to navigate the ship 
and to look after the crew, and do the best I could at each 
port. The books are on board, made out up to the day 
before the supercargo was killed, three months ago ; but 1 have 
never had time to make an entry since. 

“ They looked at each other like owls for a minute or two, 
and then they all began to talk at once. How had I sold the 
goods? had I charged the prices mentioned in the invoice? 
what percentage had I put on for profit ? and a lot of other 
things. 1 waited until they were all out of breath, and then 
I said I had not bothered about invoices. I knew pretty well 
the prices such things cost in England. I clapped on so much 
more for the expenses of the voyage and a fair profit. I 
could tell them what I had paid for the figs and the currants, 
and for some bags of Smyrna sponges I had bought, but as to 
the prices I had charged, it was too much to expect that I 
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could carry tht m in my head. All I know was I had paid 
for the things I had bought, I had paid all the port dues and 
other charges, 1 had advanced the men one-fourth of their wages 
each month, and I had brought them back the balance. 

“ Such a hubbub you never heard. One would have thought 
they would ha ve gone raving mad. The sanctimonious partner 
was the worst of the lot. JTe thix'atenod me with the Lord 
IVJayor and the Ablei'inen, and wont on till I thought ho would 
have had a fit. 

“ Look here, says I, at last. I’ll tell you what I will do. 
You tell mo what the cargo cost you altogether, and put on 
so much for the hire of the sliip. I will pay you for them 
and settle up with the crew, and take the cargo and sell it. 
That is a fnir offer. And i advise you to ki^op civil tongues 
in your heads, or I will knock them off and take my chance 
before the Lord Mayor for as.sault and ba,ttery. 

“ With that I took off my coat and laid it on a bench. I 
reckon they saw that I was in earnest, and they just sat as 
mum as mice. Then the little man said, in a quieter sort of 
voice, — 

‘‘ ‘ You are too hasty. Captain Dowsett. We know you to 
be an honest man and a good sailor, and had no suspicion that 
you would wrong us; but no merchant in the City of 
London could hear that his business had been conducted in 
such a way as you have carried it through without for a time 
losing countenance. Let us talk the matter over reasonably 
and quietly.’ 

“That is just what I am wanting, I said; and if there 
hasn’t been reason and quiet it is from no fault of mine. 

“‘Well, please to put your coat on again, Captain, and lot 
us see how matters stand ! ’ 

“ Then they took their ink-horns and pons, and, on finding 
out what I had paid for the fig.s and other matters, they 
reckoned them up ; then they put down what I said was due 
to the sailors and the mate and myself ; then they got out 
some books, and for an hour they were busy reckoning up 
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figures ; then they opened the bags and counted up the gold 
we had brought home. Well, when they had done, you would 
hardly have known them for the same men. First of all, they 
went through all their calculations again to be sure they had 
made no mistake about them; then they laid down their 
pens, and the sanctimonious man mopped the perspiration 
from his face, and the others smiled at each other. Then the 
biggest of the three, who had scarcely spoken before, said, — 

“ ‘ Well, Captain Dowsett, I must own that my partners 
wei‘e a little hasty. The result of our calculations is that the 
voyage has been a satisfactory one, I may almost say very satis- 
factory, and tliat you must have disposed of the goods to much 
advantage. It has been a new and somewhat extraordinary 
way of doing bnsin(?ss, but I am bound to say that the result 
has exceeded our expectations, and we trust that you will 
command the Jane for many more voyages.' 

“ Not for me, says I. You can hand me over the wages 
due to me, and you will find the Jayie moored in the stream 
just above the Tower. You will find her in order and ship- 
shape ; but nciver again do I set my foot on board her or 
on any other vi'ssel belonging to men who have doubted my 
honesty. 

“ Nor did I. I had a pretty good name among trade rs, 
and ten days later I started for the Levant again in command 
of a far smarter vessel than the Jane had ever been." 

“And we all went with you. Captain,” John Wilkes said, 
“ every man jack of us. And on her very next voyage the Jane 
was captured by the Algerines, and I reckon there are some 
of the poor follows working as slaves there now ; for though 
Blake did blow the place pretty nigh out of water a few 
years afterwards, it is certain that the Christian slaves handed 
over to him were not half those the Moors had in their 
hands.” 

“It would seem. Captain Dowsett, from your story, that 
you can manage very well without a supercargo ? ” Cyril said 
quietly. 
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‘‘Ay, lad; but you see that was a ready-money business. 
I handed over the goods and took the cash ; there was no 
accounts to be kept. It was all clear and above board. But 
it is a different thing in this ship altogether, when, instead of 
paying down on the nail for what they get, you have got to 
keep an account of everything and send in all their items 
j«)tted down in order. Why, Nellie, your tongue seems quieter 
than usual.” 

“ You have not given me a chance, father. You have been 
talking ever since we sat down to tal)le.'’ 

Siq)per was now over. The two a]>prentices at once retired. 
Cyril would have done the same, but Mistress Dowsett 
said, — 

“ Sit you still, Cyril. The Captain says that you are to bo 
considered as one of the officers of the ship, and we shall be 
always glad to have you here, though of courses you can 
always go up to your own room, or go out, when you feel 
inclined.” 

“ I have to go out three times a week to work,” Cyi’il said ; 
“ but all the other evenings I shall be glad indeed to sit hero. 
Mistress Dowsett. You cannot tell what a pleasure it is to me 
to be in an English home like this.” 

It was not long l:)efore John Wilkes wont out. 

“ He is off to smoke his pipe,” the Captain said. “ I never 
light mine till he goes. I can’t persuade him to take his witli 
me ; lie insists it would not be manners to smoke in the cabin.” 

“ He is quite right, father,” Nellie said. “ It is bad enough 
having you smoke here. When mother’s friends or mine 
come in they are well-nigh choked ; they are not accustomed 
to it as we are, for a respectable London citizen does not 
think of taking tobacco,” 

“I am a London citizen, Nellie, but I don’t set up any 
special claim to respectability, I am a sea-captain, though 
that rascally Greek cannon-ball and other circumstances 
have made a trader of me, sorely against my will ; and if 
I could not have my pipe and my glass of grog here I would 
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go find sit with John Wilkes in the tavern at the corner of 
tho street, and I suppose that would not be even as respectable 
as smoking here.” 

Nellie doesn’t mean, David, that she wants you to give 
up smoking; only she thinks that John is quite right to go 
out to take his pipe. And I must say I think so too. You 
know that when you have sea-captains of your acquaintance 
hei’e, you always send tho maid off to bed and smoke in the 
kitchen.” 

“Ay, ay, my dear, 1 don’t want to turn your room into a 
fo’cfistle. There is reason in all things. I suppose you don’t 
smoke, Master Cyril ? ” 

“No, Captain Dave, I have never so much as thought 
of such a thing. In France it is the fashion to take snuff, 
but tlie habit seemed to me a useless one, and I don’t think 
that I should ever have taken to it.” 

“ I wonder,” Captain Dave said, after they had talked for 
some time, “ that after living in sight of the sea for so long 
your thoughts never turned that way.” 

“ I cannot say that I have never thouglit of it,” Cyril said. 
“ 1 have thought that I should greatly like to take foreign 
voyages, but I should not have cared to go as a ship’s boy, and 
to live with men so ignorant that they could not even write 
their own names. My thoughts have turned rather to the 
Army ; and when I get older I think of entering some foreign 
service, either that of Sweden or of one of the Protestant 
German princes. I could obtain introductions through which 
I might enter as a cadet, or gentleman volunteer. I have 
learnt German, and though I cannot speak it as I can French 
or English, 1 know enough to make my way in it.” 

“ Can you use your sword, Cyril ? ” Nellie Dowsett asked. 

“ I have had very good teaching,” Cyril replied, “ and hope 
to be able to hold my own.” 

“ Then you are not satisfied with this mode of life ? ” 
Mistress Dowsett said. 

“ I am satisfied with it, Mistress, inasmuch as I can earn 
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money sufficient to keep me. But rather than settle down for 
life as a city scrivener, I would go down to the river and ship 
on board the first vessel that would take me, no matter where 
she sailed for." 

‘‘ I think you are wrong,” Mistress Dowsett said gravely. 
“ My husband tells me how clever you are at figures, and yon 
might some day get a gfx)d post in the house of one of our 
great merchants.” 

Maybe if would be so,” Cyril said; “but such a life would 
ill suit me. 1 have truly a great desire to earn money ; but it 
must be in some way to suit my taste.” 

“And why do you want to earn a great deal of money, 
Cyril?” Nellie laughed, while hei* mother shook her bead 
disapprovingly. 

“ I wish to have enough to buy my father’s estate back 
again,” he said, “ and though I know well enough that it is not 
likely I shall ever do it, I shall fight none the worse that 
I have such a hope in my mind.” 

“ Bravo, lad ! ” Captain Dave said. “ I knew not that there 
was an estate in the case, though I did hear that you were 
the son of a Boyalist. It is a worthy ambition, boy, though if 
it is a large one 'tis scarce like that you will get enough to 
buy it back again.” 

“It is not a very large one,” Cpil said. “’Tis down in 
Norfolk, but it was a grand old house — at least, so I have 
heard my father say, though I liave but little remembrance of 
it, as I was but three years old when I left it. My father, 
who was Sir Aidirey Shonstone, had hoped to recover it ; but 
he was one of the many who sold their estates for far hss 
than their value in order to raise money in the King’s 
service, and, as you are aware, none of those who did so 
have been reinstated, but only those who, having had their 
land taken from them by Parliament, recovered them because 
their owners had no title-deeds to show, save the grant of 
Parliament that was of no effect in the Courts. Thus the 
most loyal men — those who sold their estates to aid the King 
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— have lost all, while those that did not so dispossess them- 
selves in his service are now replaced on their land." 

“ It seems very unfair," Nellie said indignantly. 

“ It is unfair to them, assuredly, Mistress Nellie. And yet 
it would be unfair to the men who bought, though often 
they gave but a tenth of their value, to be turned out again 
unless they received their money back. It is not easy to see 
where that money could come from, for assuredly the King’s 
privy purse would not suffice to pay all the money, and 
equally certain is it that Parliament would not vote a gi*eat 
sum for that purpose.” 

“ It is a hard case, lad — a hard case,” Captain Dave said, as 
he puffed the smoke from his pipe. Now I know how you 
stand, I blame you in no way that you long more for a life of 
adventure than to settle down as a city scrivener. I don’t 
think even my wife, much as she thinks of the city, could 
say otherwise.” 

‘‘ It alters the case much,” Mistress Dowsett said. “ I did . 
not know that Cyril was the son of a Knight, though it was 
easy enough to see that his manners accord not with his present 
position. Still there are fortunes made in the city, and no 
honest work is dishonouring even to a gentleman’s son.” 

“ Not at all, Mistress,” Cyril said warmly. “ ’Tis assuredly 
not on that account that I would fain seek more stirring 
employment ; but it was always my father’s wish and intention 
that, .should there be no chance of his ever regaining the estate, 

I should enter foreign service, and I have always looked for- 
ward to that career.” 

“ Well, I will wager that you will do credit to it, lad,” 
Captain Dave said. “You have proved that you are ready to 
turn your hand to any work that may come to you. You 
have shown a manly spirit, my boy, and I honour you for it ; 
and by St. Anthony I believe that some day, unless a musket- 
ball or a pike-thrust brings you up with a round turn, you 
will live to get your own back again.” 

Cyril remained talking for another two hours, and then 
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betook himself to bed. After he had gone, Mistress Dowsott 
said, after a pause, — 

‘‘ Do you not think, Da^^id, that, seeing that Cyril is the son 
of a Knight, it would be more l)ecoming to give him the room 
downstairs instead of the attic where he is now lodged ? ” 

The old sailor laughed. 

“ That is woman-kind all over,” ho said. “ It was good 
enough for him before, and now forsooth, because the lad 
mentioned, and assuredly in no boasting way, that his father 
had bocm a Knight, he is to be treated differently. He 
would not thank you liimself for making the change, 
dauie. In the first place, it would make him uncomfortable, 
and he might make an excuse to leave us altogether ; and in 
the second, you may be sure that he has been used to no 
better (juarters than those he has got. The Iloyalists in 
Franco were put to sore shifts to live, and T fancy that he 
hjis fared no better since he came homo. His father would 
never have cons(>nted to his going out to earn money by keej)- 
ing the accounts of little city traders like mys<df had it not been 
that he was driven to it by want. No, no, wife ; let the boy 
go on as he is, and make no difference in any way. 1 liked him 
before, and I like him all the better now, for putting his gentle- 
manship in his pocket and setting manfully to work instead of 
hanging on the skii’ts of some Royalist who has fared better 
than his father did. He is grateful as it is~that is easy to see 
—for our taking him in here. We did that partly because he 
proved a good worker and has taken a lot of care off my 
shoulders, partly because he was fatherless and alone. I would 
not have him think that we are ready to do more because he is 
a Knight's son. Let the boy be, and suffer him to steer his 
ship his own course. If, when the time comes, we can further 
his objects in any way we will do it with right good will. What 
do you think of him, Nellie 1 ” he asked, changing the subject. 

“ He is a proper young fellow, father, and I shall be well 
content to go abroad escorted by him instead of having your 
apprentice, Robert Ashford, in attendance on me. He has not 
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a word to say for himself, and truly I like him not in any 
way.” 

“Ho LS not a bad apprentice, Nellie, and John Wilkes has 
l)ut seldom cause to find fault with him, though I own that 
1 have no great liking myself for him ; he never seems to look 
one well in the face, which, I take it, is always a bad sign. 1 
know no harm of him; but when his apprenticeship is out, 
whi(ih it will be in another year, I shall let him go his own 
way, for I should not care to have him on the premises.” 

“ Methinks you are very unjust, David. The lad is quiet and 
1 ‘egular in his ways; he goes twice every Sunday to the Church 
of St. Alpha ge, and always tells me the texts of the sermons.” 

The Captain grunted. 

“ Maybe so, wife ; but it is easy to get hold of the text of 
a sermon without having heard it. I have my doubts whether 
ho goes as regularly to St. A1 phage’s as he says he does. Why 
could ho not go with us to St. Bennet’s ? ” 

“ He says he likes the administrations of Mr. Catlin better, 
David. And, in truth, our parson is not one of the stirring kind.” 

“ So much the better,” Captain Dave said bluntly. “ I like 
not these men that thum}> the pulpit and make as if they 
were about to jump out head foremost. However, I don’t 
suppose there is much harm in the lad, and it may be that his 
failure to look one in the face is not so much his fault as that of 
nature, which endowed him with a villainous squint. Well, let 
us turn in ; it is past nine o’clock, and high time to be a-bed.” 

Cyril seemed to himself to have entered upon a new life 
when he stepped across the threshold of David Dowsett’s store. 
All his cares and anxieties had dropped from him. For the 
past two years he had lived the life of an automaton, starting 
early to his work, returning in the middle of the day to his 
dinner, — to which as often as not he sat down alone, — and 
spending his evenings in utter loneliness in the bare garret, 
where he was generally in bed long before his father returned. 
Ho blamed himself sometimes during the first fortnight of his 
stay here for the feeling of light-heartedness that at times 
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came over him. He had loved his father in spite of his 
faults, and should, he told himself, have felt deeply depressed 
at his loss; hut nature was too strong for him. The pleasant 
evenings with Captain Dave and his family were to him de- 
lightful ; he was like a traveller who, after a cold and ch('erless 
journey, comes in to the warmth of a fire, and feels a glow 
of comfort as the blood circulates briskly through his vi'ins. 
Sometimes, when he had no other ei gagements, he went out 
with Nellie Dowsett, whose lively chatbu' was new and very 
amusing to him. Sometimes they went up into Choapside, 
and into St. Paul’s, but more often sallied out of the city at 
Aldgate, and walked into the fields. On these occasions he 
carried a stout cane that had becm his father’s, for Nellie tried 
in vain to persuade him to gird on a sword. 

You are a gentleman, Cyril,” she would argue, “ and have 
a right to carry one.” 

“ i am for the present a sober citizen. Mistress Nellie, and 
do not wish to assume to be of any other condition. Those 
one sees with swords are either gentlemen of the Court, or 
common bullies, or maybe highwaymen. After nightfall it is 
different; for then many citizens carry their swords, which 
indeed are necessary to protect them from idie ruffians who, 
in spite of the city watch, oftentimes attack cpiiet pass( rs-by ; 
and if at any time I escort you to the house of one of your 
friends, T si mil be ready to take my sword with me. But in 
the daytime tlnu’e is no occasion for a weapon, and, moreover, 
I am full young to carry one, and this stout cane would, were 
it necessary, do me good service, for I h'arned in France the 
exercise that they call the hdtm, which differs little from our 
Ihiglish singlestick.” 

While Cyril was received almost as a member of the family 
by Captain Dave and his wife, and found himself on excellent 
terms with John Wilkes, he saw that lie was viewed with 
dislike by the two apprentices. He was scarcely surprised 
at this. Before his coming, Robert Ashford had been in the 
habit of escorting his young mistress when she went out, and 
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iiad no doubt liked these expeditions, as a change from the 
measuring out of I'opes and weigliing of iron in the store. 
Then, again, the apprentices did not join in the conversation 
at table unless a remark was specially addressed to them ; 
and as Captain Dave was by no means fond of his t^lder 
apprentice, it was but seldom that he spoke to him. llobert 
Ashford was between eigliteen and nineteen. He was no taller 
than Cyril, but it would have been difficult to judge his age 
by his face, which had a wizened look; and, as Nellie said one 
day, in his absence, he might pass very well for sixty. 

It was easy enough for Cyril to see that Kobert Ashford 
heartily disliked him ; the covert scowls that he threw across 
the table at meal-time, and the way in which he turned his 
head and feigned to be too busy to notice him as he passed 
through the shop, were sufficient indications of ill-will. The 
younger apprentice, Tom Frost, was l)ut a boy of fifteen ; he 
gave Cyril the idea of beang a timid lad. He did not appear to 
share his comrade’s hostility to him, but once or twice, when 
Cyiil came out from the office after making up the accounts 
of the day, ho fancied that the boy glanced at him with an 
expression of anxiety, if not of terror. 

“ If it were not,” Cyril said to himself, “ that Tom is clearly 
too nervous and timid to venture upon an act of dishonesty, 
I should say that he had been pilfering something; but I 
feel sure that he would not attempt such a thing as that, 
though I am by no means certain that Robert Ashford, with 
his foxy face and cross eyes, would not steal his master’s goods 
or any one else’s did he get the chance. Unless ho were caught 
in the act, he could do it with impunity, for everything lu're is 
carried on in such a free-and-easy fashion that any amount 
of goods might be carried off without their being missed.” 

After thinking the matter over, he said, one afternoon when 
his employer came in while he was eccupied at the accounts, — 

“ I have not seen anything of a stock-book, Captain Dave. 
Everything else is now straight, and balanced up to to- 
day. Here is the book of goods sold, the book of goods 
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received, and the ledger with the accounts; but there is no 
stock-book such as 1 find in almast all tlio other places where 
I work.” 

“ What do 1 want with a stock-lxx)k ? ” Captain Dave asked. 

“You cannot know how you stand without it,” Cyril 
replied. “ You know how much you have paid, and how much 
you have received during the year ; but unless you have a 
stock-book you do not know whether the dilFerenct^ between 
the receipts and expenditure represents pro lit, for the stock 
may have so fallen in value during the year that you may 
really have inad(' a loss while seeming to make a prolit.” 

“ How can that bo? ” Captain Dave asked. “ I g(‘t a fair 
prolit on every article.” 

“ There ought to be a profit, of course,” Cyi‘il said ; “ but 
sometimes it is found not to be so. Moreover, if there is a 
stock-book you can tell at any time, without the trouble of 
opening bins and weighing metal, how much stock you have 
of each article you sell, and can ord(U' your goods accordingly.” 

“ How would you do that ? ” 

“ J t is very simple, Ca[>tain Dave,” Cyril said. “ After taking 
stock of the whole of the goods, I should have a ledgcu- in 
which each article would have a page or more to itself, and 
every day I should enter from John Wilkes’s salos-book a list 
of the goods that have gone out, each under its own heading. 
Tlius, at any moment, if you were to ask how much chain you 
had got in stock I could tell you within a fathom. When did 
you take stock last ? ” 

“ I should say it was about fifteen months since. It was 
only y(^sterday John Wilkes was saying we had better have a 
thorough o ver h a uli n g. ” 

“ Quite time, too, 1 should think, Captain Dave. I suppose 
you have got the account of your last stock-taking, with the 
date of it ? ” 

“Oh yes, I Im.ve got that;” and the Captain unlocked his 
desk and took out an account-book. “ It has been lying there 
ever since. It took a wonderful lot of trouble to do, and I 
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had a clerk and two men in for a fortnight, for of course John 
and the boys were attending to their usual duties. I have 
often wondered since why I should have had all that trouble 
over a matter that has iK.wer been of the slightest use to me.” 

“Well, I hope you will take it again, sir; it is a trouble, no 
doubt, but you will find it a great advantage.” 

“ Are you sure you think it needful, Oyril 1 ” 

“ Most needful. Captain Dave. You will see the advantag(! 
of it afterwards.” 

“ Well, if you think so, 1 suppose it must be done,” the 
Captain said, with a sigh ; “ but it will be giving you a lot of 
trouble to keep this new book of yours.” 

“ That is nothing, sir. Now that I have got all the back 
work up it will be a simple matter to keep the daily work 
straight. I shall find ample time to do it without any need of 
lengthening my hours,” 

Oyril now set to work in earnest, and telling Mrs. Dowsett 
he had some books that he wanted to make up in his room 
before going to bed, he asked her to allow him to keep his 
light burning. 

Mrs. Dowsett consented, but shook her head and said he would 
assuredly injure his health if he worked by candle light. 

Fortunately, John Wilkes had just opened a fresh sales-book, 
and Cyril told him that he wish(Ml to refer to some particulai’S 
in tlie back books. He first opened the ledger by inscribing 
under their different heads the amount of each description of 
goods kept in stock at the last stock-taking, and then entered 
under their respective heads all the sales that had been made, 
while on an opposite page he entered the amount purchased. 
It took him a month’s bard work, and he finished it on the 
voi*y day that the new stock-taking concluded. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A THIEF SOMBWHEllB. 

T WO days after the conclusion of the stock-taking, Cyril 
said, after breakfast was over, — 

“ Would it trouble you, Captain Dave, to give me an hour up 
here before you go downstairs to the counting-house, J am 
free for two hours now, and there is a matter upon which I 
hould like to speak to you privately.” 

“Certainly, lad,” the old sailor said, somewhat surprised. 
“ We shall be quiet enough here, as soon as the table is cleared. 
My dame and Nellie will be helping the maid do up the 
cabins, and will then be sallying out marketing.” 

When the maid had cleared the table, Cyril went up to his 
room and returned with a largo ledger and sevei’al smaller 
books. 

“ T have, for the last month. Captain Dave, been making 
up this stock-book for ray own satisfaction.” 

“ Bless me, lad, why have you taken all that trouble ? This 
accounts, then, for your writing so long at night, for which my 
dame has been quarrelling with you ! ” 

“It was interesting work,” Cyril said <piietly. “Now, you 
see, sii ,” he went on, opening the big ledger, “ here are tlie 
separate accounts under each head. These pages, you see, are 
for heavy cables for hawsers ; of these, at th(! date of the last 
stock-taking, there were, according to the book you handed to 
me, five hundred fathoms in stock. These! are the am()unts 
you have purchased since. Now, upon the other side are all 
the sales of this cable entered in the sales-book. Adding 
them together, and deducting them from the other side, you 
will see there should remain in stock four hundred and fifty 
fathoms. According to the new stock-taking there are four 
hundred and thirty-eight. That is, I take it, as near as you 
could expect to get, for, in the measuring out of so many 
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thousand fathoms of cable during the fifteen months between 
the two stock-takings, there may well have been a loss of the 
twelve fathoms in giving good measurement.” 

“That is so,” Captain Dave said. “I always say to John 
Wilkes, ‘ Give good measurement, John — better a little over 
than a little under.’ Nothing can be clearer or more 
satisfactory.” 

Cyril closed the book. 

“I am sorry to say, Captain Dave, all the items are not 
so satisfactory, and that I greatly fear that you have been 
robbed to a considerable amount.” 

“ Robbed, lad ! ” the Captain said, starting up from his chair. 
“ Who vshould rob me? Not John Wilkes, I can be sworn ! 
Not the two apprentices for a surety, for they never go out 
during the day, and John keeps a sharp look-out upon tluan, 
and the entrance to the shop is always locked and barred 
after work is over, so that none can enter without getting the 
key, which, as you know, John always brings up and hands 
to me as soon as he has fastened the door ! You are mistaken, 
lad, and although I know that your intentions are good, you 
should be careful how you make a charge that might bring 
ruin to innocent men. Carelessness there may be ; but robbery ! 
No; assuredly not.” 

“ I have not brought the charge without warrant. Captain 
Dave,” Cyril said gravely, “and if you will bear with me 
for a few minutes, I think you will see that there is at least 
something that wants looking into.” 

“ Well, it is only fair after the trouble you have taken, 
lad, that I should hear what you have to say; hut it will 
need strong evidence indeed to make me believe that there 
has been foul play.” 

“Well, sir,” Cyril said, opening the ledger again, “in the 
first place, 1 would point out that in all the heavy articles, such 
as could not conveniently be carried away, the tally of the stock- 
takers corresponds closely with the figures in this book. In best 
bower anchors the figures are absolutely the same, and, as 
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you have seen, in heavy cables they closely correspond. In 
the large ship’s compasses, the ship’s boilers, and ship’s galleys, 
the numbers tally exactly. So it is with all the heavy 
articles ; the main blocks are correct, and all other heavy gear. 
This shows that John Wilkes’s book is carefully kept, and it 
would bo strange indeed if heavy goods had all been properly 
entered, and light ones omitted ; but yet when we turn to small 
articles, we find that there is a great discrepancy between the 
figures. Here is the account, for instance, of the half-inch rope. 
Acc-ording to mj^ ledger, there should be eighteen hundred 
fathoms in stock, whereas the stock-takers found but three 
hundred and eighty. In two-inch rope there is a deficiency 
of two hundred and thirty fathoms, in one-inch rope of six 
hundred and twenty. These sizes, as you know, are always in 
r<'quisition, and a thief would find ready purchasers for a coil 
of any of them. But, as might be expected, it is in (;opper that 
the deficiency is most serious. Of fourteen-inch bolts, eighty- 
two are short, of twelve-inch bolts a hundred and thirty, of 
eight-inch three hundred and nine; and so on throughout 
almost all the copper stores. According to your expenditure 
and receipt-book. Captain Dave, you have made, in the last 
fifteen months, twelve hundred and thirty pounds ; but accord- 
ing to this book your stock is less in value, by two thousand 
and thirty-four pounds, than it should have been. You are, 
therefore, a poorer man than you were at the beginning of this 
fifteen months’ trading, by eight hundred and four pounds,” 

Captain Dave sat down in his chair, breathing hard. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped the drops of perspiration 
from his forehead. 

“ Are you sure of this, boy ? ” he said hoareely. “ Are you 
sure that you have made no mistake in your figures ? ” 

“Quite sure,” Cyril said firmly. “In all cases in which I 
have found deficieiices I have gone through the books three 
times and compared the figures, and I am sure that if you put 
the books into the hands of any city accountant, he will bear 
out my figures,” 
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For a time Captain Dave sat silent. 

“ Hast any idea,” he said at last, “ how this has come 
about ? ” 

“ I have none,” Cyril replied. “ That John Wilkes is not con- 
cerned in it I am as sure as you are; and, thinking the matter 
over, I see not how the apprentices could have carried off so 
many articles, some heavy and some bulky, when they left 
the shop in the evening, without John Wilkes noticing them. 
So sure am I, that my advice would be that you should take 
John Wilkes into your confidence, and tell him how matters 
stand. My only objection to that is that he is a hasty man, 
and that I fear he would not be able to keep his countenance, 
so that the apprentices would remark that something was 
wrong. I am far from saying that they have any hand in it ; 
it would be a grievous wrong to them to have suspicions when 
there is no shadow of evidence against them ; but at any rate, 
if this matter is to be stopped and the thieves detected, it is 
most important that they should have, if they are guilty, no 
suspicion that they are in any way being watched, or that these 
deficiencies have been discovered. If they have had a hand in 
the matter they most assuredly had accomplices, for such goods 
could not be disposed of by an apprentice to any dealer with- 
out his being sure that they must have been stolen.” 

“You are right there, lad — quite right. Did John Wilkes 
know that 1 had been robbed in this way he would get into a 
fury, and no words could restrain him from falling upon the 
apprentices and beating them till he got some of the truth 
out of them.” 

“ They may be quite innocent,” Cyril said. “ It may be that 
the thieves have discovered some mode of entry into the store 
either by opening the shutters at the back, or by loosening a 
board, or even by delving up under the ground. It is surely 
easier to believe this than that the boys can have contrived to 
carry off so large a quantity of goods under John Wilkes’s 
eye.” 

“ That is so, lad. I have never liked Robert Ashford, but 
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God forbid that I should susj)ect liim of sucdi crime only 
because his forehead is as wrinkled as an ape’s, and Providence 
has set his eyes crossways in his head. You cannot always 
judge a ship by her upper works ; she may be ugly to the ey(i 
and yet have a clear run under water. Still, you can’t help 
going by what you see. 1 agree with you that if we tell 
John Wilkes about this, those boys will know five minutes 
afterwards that the slrip is on fii'e ; but if we don’t tell him, 
how are we to get to the bottom of what is going on ? ” 

“ That is a difficult question, but a few days will not make 
much difference, when we know that it has becai going on 
for over a yeai‘, and may, for aught we know, have been going 
on much longer. The first thing. Captain Dave, is to send 
these books to an accountant, for him to go through them 
and check my figures.” 

“ There is no need for that, lad. 1 know how careful you 
are, and you cannot have gone so far wTong as all this.” 

“No, sir, I am sure that there is no mistake; but, for your 
own s.‘ike as well as mine, it were well that you should have 
the signature of an accountant to the correctness of tlie books. 
If you have to lay the matter before the magistrates, they 
would not take my testimony as to your losses, and might 
even say that you were i*ash in acting upon the word of a boy 
like myself, and you might then be obliged to have the 
accounts made up anew, which would cost you more, and 
cause much delay in the process ; whereas, if you put in your 
books and say tliat their correctness is vouched for by an 
accountant, no question would arise on it ; nor would there be 
any delay now, for while the books are being gone into, we 
can be trying to get to the bottom of the matter here.” 

“ Ay, ay, it shall be done, Master Cyril, as you say. But for 
the life of me I don’t see how we are to get at the bottom of 
the ship to find out where she is leaking ! ” 

“ It seems to me that the first thing. Captain Dave, is to see 
to the warehouse. As we agi-eed that the apprentice's cannot 
have carried out all these goods under John Wilkes’s eye, and 
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cannot have come down night after night through the house, 
the warehouse must have been entered from without. As I 
never go in there, it would be best that you should see to this 
matter yourself. There are the fastenings of the shutters in 
the first place, then the boardings all round. As for me, I 
will look round outside. The window of my room looks into 
the street, but if you will take me to one of the rooms at the 
back we can look at the surroundings of the yard, and may 
gather some idea whether the goods can have been passed 
over into any of the houses abutting on it, or, as is more likely, 
into the lane that runs up by its side.’' 

The Captain led the way into one of the rooms at the back 
of the house, and opening the casement, he and Cyril leaned 
out. The store occupied fully half the yard, the rest being 
occupied by anchors, piles of iron, ballast, etc. There were two 
or three score of guns of various sizes piled on each other. A 
large store of cannon-ball was ranged in a great pyramid 
close by. A wall some ten feet high separated the yard from 
the lane Cyril had spoken of. On the left, adjoining the 
warehouse, was the yard of the next shop, which belonged to a 
wool-stapler. Behind were the backs of a number of small 
houses crowded in between Tower Street and Leadenhall 
Street. 

“ T suppose you do not know who lives in those houses. 
Captain Dave ? ” 

“ No, indeed. The land is not like the sea. Afloat, 
when one sees a sail, one wonders what is her nationality, 
and whither she is bound, and still more whether she is an 
honest trader or a rascally pirate; but here on land, one 
scarcely gives a thought as to who may dwell in the houses 
round.” 

“ 1 will walk round presently,” Cyril said, “ and gather, 
as far as I can, who they are that live there ; but, as I have 
said, I fancy it is over that wall and into the alley that your 
goods have departed. The apprentices’ i-oom is this side of 
the house, is it not ? ” 
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“ Yes ; John Wilkes sleeps in the room next to yours, and 
the door opposite to his is that of the lads’ room.” 

“ Do the windows of any of the rooms look into that lane ? ” 

“ No ; it is a blank wall on that side.” 

“There is the clock striking nine,” Cyril said, starting. 
“It is time for mo to be off. Then you will take the books 
to-day, Captain Dave 1 ” 

“1 will carry them off at once, and when I return will 
look narrowly into the fastenings of the two windows and 
door from the warehouse into the yard ; and will take care 
to do so when the boys are engaged in the front shop.” 

When his work was done, Cyril went round to the houses 
behind the yard, and he found that they stood in a small 
court, with three or four trees growing in the centre, and 
were evidently inhabited by respectable citizens. Over the 
door of one was painted, “ Joshua Heddings, Attorney ” ; next 
to him was Gilbert Cushing, who dealt in jewels, silks, and 
other precious commodities from the East ; next to him was 
a doctor, and beyond a dealer in spices. This was enough to 
assure him that it was not through such houses 'as those that 
the goods had been carried. 

Cyril had not been back at the mid-day men], for bis work 
that day lay up by Holborn Bar, where he liad two customers 
whom he attended with but half an hour’s interval between 
the visits, and on the days on which he w^ent there he was 
accustomed to get something to eat at a t.avern hard by. 

Supper was an unusually quiet meal. Captain Dave now 
and then asked John Wilkes a question as to the bu.siness 
matters of the day, but evidently spoke with an effort. Nellie 
rattled on as usual ; but the burden of keeping up the conver- 
sation lay entirely on her shoulders and tliose of Cyril. After 
the apprentices had left, and John Wilkes had started for his 
usual resort, the Captain lit his pipe. Nellie signed to Cyril to 
come and seat himself by her in the window that projected 
out over the street, and enabled the occupants of the seats at 
either side to have a view up and down it. 
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“What have you been doing to father, Cyril ? ” she asked, in 
low tones ; “ he has been quite unlike himself all day. Gene- 
rally when he is out of temper he rates every one heartily, as 
if we were a mutinous crew, but to-day he has gone about 
scarcely speaking ; he hasn’t said a cross word to any of us, 
but several times when I spoke to him I got no answer, and 
it is easy to s<'e that he is terribly put out about something. 
He was in his usual spirits at breakfast ; thtm, you know, he 
was talking with you for an hour, and it does not take much 
guessing to see that it must have been something that passed 
between you that has put him out. Now what was it ? ” 

“ I don’t see why you should say that. Mistress Nellie. It 
is true we did have a talk together, and he examined some fresh 
books I have been making out and said that he was mightily 
ph'ased with my work. I went away at nine o’clock, and 
something may have occurred to upset him between that and 
dinner.” 

“ All which means that you don’t mean to tell me anything 
about it, Master Cyril. Well, then, you may consider yourself 
in my black books altogether,” she said j^etulantly. 

“ I am sorry that you should say so,” he said. “ If it were 
true that anything that I had said to him had ruffled him, it 
would be for him to tell you, and not for me.” 

“ Methinks I have treated Eobert Ashford scurvily, and I 
shall take him for my escort to see His Majesty attend service 
at 8t. Paul’s to-morrow.” 

Cyril smiled. 

“ I think it would be fair to give him a turn. Mistress, and 
I am glad to see that you have such a kind thought.” 

Nellie rose indignantly, and taking her work sat down by 
the side of her mother. 

“ It is a fine evening,” Cyril said to Captain Dave, “ and I 
think I shall take a walk round. I shall return in an hour.” 

The Captain understood, by a glance Cyril gave him, that he 
was going out for some purpose connected with the matter they 
had in hand. 
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“ Ay, ay, lad,” he said. “ It is not good for you to be sitting 
moping at home every evening. I have often wonderi'd before 
that you did not take a walk on deck before you turned in. I 
always used to do so myself.” 

“ I don’t think there is any moping in it, Captain Dave,” 
Cyril said, with a laugh. “If you knew how pleasant the 
evenings have been to me after the life I lived before, you 
would not say so.” 

Cyril’s only object in going out, however, was to avoid the 
necessity of having to talk with Dame Dow sett and Nellie. 
Ilis thoughts were r\inning on nothing but the robbery, and 
he had found it very difficult to talk in his usual manner, and 
to answer Nellie’s sprightly sallies. It was dark already. A 
few oil lamps gave a feeble light here and there. At present 
he had formed no plan whatever of detecting the thieves ; he 
was as much puzzled as the Captain himself as to how the 
goods could have been removed. It would be necessary, of 
course, to watch the apprentices, but he did not think that 
anything was likely to come out of this. It was the ware- 
house itself that must be watched, in order to discover how 
the thieves made an entry. His own idea was that they got 
over the wall by means of a rope, and in some way managed 
to effect an entry into the warehouse. The apprentices 
could hardly aid them unless they came down through the 
house. 

If they had managed to get a duplicate key of the door 
leading from the bottom of the stairs to the shop, they could, 
of course, unbar the windows, and pass things out — that part 
of the business would be easy ; but he could not believe that 
they would venture frequently to pass down through the 
house. It was an old one, and the stairs creaked. He himself 
was a light sleeper ; he had got into the way of waking at the 
slightest sound, from the long watches he had had for his 
father’s return, and felt sure that he should have heard them 
open their door and steal along the passage past his room, 
however quietly they might do it. He walked up the 
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Exchange, then along Cheapside as far as St. Paul's, and 
back. Quiet as it was in Thames Street there was no lack 
of animation elsewhere. Apprentices were generally allowed 
to go out for an hour after sui)per, the regulation being that 
they returned to their homes by eight o’clock. Numbers of 
these were about. A good many citizens were on their way 
home after supping with friends. The city watch, with 
lanterns, patrolled the streets, and not infrequently inter- 
fered in quarrels which broke out among the apprentices. 
Cyril felt more solitary among the knots of laughing, noisy 
lads than in the quiet streets, and was glad to be home 
again. Captain Dave himself came down to open the door. 

“ I have just sent the women to bed,” he said. “ The two 
boys came in five minutes ago. I thought you would not be 
long.” 

“ I did not go out for anything particular,” Cyril said ; “ but 
Mistress Nellie insisted that there was something wrong with 
you, and that I must know what it was about, so, feeling 
indeed indisposed to talk, I thought it best to go out for a 
short time.” 

“ Yes, yes. Women always want to know, lad. I have been 
long enough at sea, you may be sure, to know that when 
anything is wrong, it is the best thing to keep it from the 
passengers as long as you can.” 

You took the books away this morning, Captain Dave ? ” 
Cyril asked as they sat down. 

“Ay, lad, I took them to Master Skinner, who bears as 
good a reputation as any accountant in the city, and he 
promised to take them in hand without loss of time ; but I have 
been able to do nothing here. John, or one or other of the 
lx)ys, was always in the warehouse, and I have had no oppor- 
tunity of examining the door and shutters closely. When 
the house is sound asleep we will take a lantern and go down 
to look at them. I have been thinking that we must let 
John Wilkes into this matter ; it is too much to bear on my 
mind by myself. He is my first mate, you see, and in time of 
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danger, the first mate, if he m worth anything, is the man the 
captain relies on for lielp.” 

“ By all means tell him, then,” Cyril said. “ 1 can keep 
books, but I have no experience in matters like tins, and shall 
be very glad to have his opinion and advice.” 

“ There he is — half-past eight. He is as punctual as clock- 
work.” 

Cyril ran down and let John in. 

“ The Captain wants to speak to you,” he said, “ before you 
go up to bed.” 

John, after carefully bolting the door, followed him upstairs. 

“ I have got some bad news for you, John. There, light 
your pipe again, and sit down. IVly good dame has gone off to 
bed, and we have got the cabin to ounselves.” 

John touched an imaginary hat and obeyed orders. 

“ The ship has sprung a bad leak, John. This lad here has 
found it out, and it is well he did, for unless he had done 
so we should have had her foundering under our feet without 
so much as suspecting anything was going wrong.” 

The sailor took his newly-lighted pipe from between his lips 
and stared at the Captain in astonishment. 

“Yes, it is hard to believe, mate, but, by the Lord Harry, 
it is as I say. There is a pirate about som ('where, and the 
books show that, since the stock-taking fifteen months ago, he 
has cased the craft of her goods to the tune of two thousand 
pounds and odd.” 

John Wilkes flung his pipe on to the table with such force 
that it shivered into fragments. 

“ Dash my timbers ! ” he exclaimed. “ Who is the man 1 
You only give me the orders, sir, and I am ready to range 
alongside and board him.” 

“ That is what we have got to find out, John. That the 
goods have gone is certain, but how they can have gone 
beats us altogether.” 

“ Do you mean to say, Captain, that tliey have stolen them 
out of the place under my eyes and me know nothing about 
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it ? It can’t be, sir. There must be some mistake. I know 
naught about figures, save enough to put down the things I 
sell, but I don’t believe as a thing has gone out of the shop 
unbeknown to me. That yarn won’t do for me, sir,” and he 
looked angrily at Cyril. 

“ It is true enough, John, for all that. The books have been 
l)alanced up. We knew what was in stock fifteen months 
ago, and we knew from your sale-book what has passed out of 
the shop, and from your entry-book what has come in. We 
know now what there is remaining. We find that in bulky 
goods, such as cables and'anchors and ship’s boilers and sucli- 
like, the accounts tally exactly, but in the small rope, and 
above all in the copper, there is a big shrinkage. I will read 
you the figures of some of them.” 

John’s face grew longer and longer as he heard the totals 
road. 

“ Well, I’m jiggei-ed ! ” he said, when the list was concluded. 
“ I could have sworn that the cargo was right according to 
the manifest. Well, Captain, all I can say is, if that ’ere list 
be correct, the best thing you can do is to send me adrift as 
a blind fool. T have kept my tallies as correct as I could, and 
I thought I had marked down every package that has left the 
ship, and here they must have been passing out pretty nigh 
in cart-loads under my very eyes, and I knew nothing 
about it.” 

“ I don’t blame yon, John, more than I blame myself. I 
am generally about on deck, and had no more idea that the 
cargo was being meddled with than you had. I have been 
wrong in letting matters go on so long without taking stock 
of them and seeing that it was all right; but I never saw the 
need for it. This is what comes of taking to a trade you know 
nothing about ; we have just been like two children, thinking 
that it was all plain and above board, and that we had nothing 
to do but to sell our goods and to fill up again when the hold 
got empty. Well, it is of no use talking over that part of the 
business. What we have got to do is to find out this leak and 
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stop it. We are pretty well agreed, Cyril and me, that the 
things don't go out of the shop by daylight. The question is, 
how do they go out at night ? ” 

“ I always lock up the hatches according to orders, Captain.” 

‘‘ Yes, I have no doubt you do, John; but maybe the fasten- 
ings have been tampered with. The only way in wliich wo see 
it can have been managed is that some one has been in the habit 
of getting over the wall ])etween the yard and the Line, and then 
getting into the warehouse somehow. It must have been done 
very often, for if the things had been taken in considei aible 
quantities you would have noticed that the stock was short 
directly the next order came in. Now I propose we light these 
two lanterns I have got here, and that wo go down and have 
a look round the hold.” 

Lighting the candles, they went downstjiirs. The Captain 
took out the key and turned the lock. It grated loudly as he 
did so. 

“ That is a noisy lock,” Cyril said. 

“ It wants oiling,” John reidied. “ I have been thinking of 
doing it for the last month, but it has always slipped out of 
my mind.” 

At any rate,” Cyril said, “it is certain that thieves could 
not have got into the shop this way, for the noise would have 
been heard all over the house.” 

The door between the shop and the warehouse was next 
unlocked. The fastenings of the shutters and doors were first 
examined ; there was no sign of their having been tampered 
with. Each bolt and hasp was tried, and the screws examined. 
Then they went round trying every one of the stout planks 
that formed the side ; all were firm and in good condition. 

“ It beats me altogether,” the Captain said, when they had 
finished their examination. “ The things cannot walk out of 
themselves ; they have got to be carried. But how the fellows 
who carry them get in is more than 1 can say. There is 
nowhere else to look, is there, John ? ” 

“ Not that I can see, Captain.” 
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They went to the door into the sliop, and were about to close 
it, when Cyril said, — 

Some of the things that are gone are generally kept 
in here. Captain — the rope up to two inch, for example, and 
a good deal of canvas, and most of the smaller copper fittings ; 
so that, whoever the thief is, he must have been in the habit 
of coming in here as well as into the warehouse.” 

“ That is so, lad. Perhaps they entei*ed from this side.” 

“Will you hold the lantern here, John,” Cyril said. 

The sailor held the lantern to the lock. 

“ There are no scratches nor signs of tools having been used 
here,” Cyril said, examining both the lock and the door-post. 
Whether the thief came into the warehouse first, or not, he 
must have had a key.” 

The Captain nodded 

“Thieves generally carry a lot of keys with them, Cyril; 
and if one does not (piite fit they can file it until it does.” 

The shutters of the shop window and its fastenings, and 
those of the door, were as secure as those of the warehouse, 
and, completely puzzled, the party went upsta irs again. 

“ There must be some way of getting in and out, although 
we canT find it,” Captain Dave said. “ Things can’t have gone 
off by themselves.” 

“ It may be. Captain,” John Wilkes said, “ that some of the 
planks may be loose.” 

“ But we tried them all, John.” 

“ Ay, they seem firm enough, but it may be that one of 
them is wedged in, and that when the wedges are taken out 
it could be pulled off.” 

“ I think you would have noticed it, John. If there was 
anything of that sort it must be outside. However, we will 
take a good look round the yard to-morrow. The warehouse 
is strongly built, and I don’t believe that any plank could 
be taken off and put back again, time after time, without 
making a noise that would be heard in the house. What do 
you think, Cyril ? ” 
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“ I agree with you, Captain Dave. How the thieves make 
an entry I can’t imagine, hut I don’t believe that it is through 
the wall of the warehouse. I am convinced that the robberies 
must have been very frequent. Had a large amount been 
taken at a time, John Wilkes would have been sure to notice 
it. Then, again, the thieves would not come so often, and each 
time for a comparatively small amount of booty, unless it 
could bo managed without any serious risk or trouble. How- 
ever, now that we do know that they come, wo sliall have, I 
should think, very little difficulty in finding out how it is done.” 

“ You may warrant we will keep a sharp look-out,” John 
Wilkes said savagely, “ If the Captain will give me the use 
of a room at the back of the house, you may be sure I slia’n’t 
close an eye till I have got to the bottom of the matter. I 
am responsible for the cargo below, and if 1 had kept as sharp 
an eye on the stores as 1 ought to have done, this would not 
hav(; happened. Only let me catch them trying to board, and 
I will give them such a recej)tion that I warrant me tluiy 
will sheer oil with a bullet or two in them. I have got that 
pair of boarding pistols, and a cutlass, hung up over my bed.” 

You must not do that, John,” the Captain said. “ It isn’t 
a matter of beating off the pir’ates by pouring a broadside 
into them. Maybe you might cripple them, more likely they 
would make off, and we want to capture them. Therefore, I 
say, let us watch, and find out how they do it. When we once 
know that, we can lay our plans for capturing them the next 
time they come. T will take watch and watch with you.” 

“ Well, if it goes on long. Captain, I won’t say no to that; 
but for to-night anyhow I will sit up alone.” 

“ Very well, let it be so, John. But mind, whatever you see, 
you keep as still as a mouse. Just steal to my room in your 
stockinged feet directly you see anything moving. Open the 
door and say, ‘ Strange sail in sight ! ’ and I will be over at 
your window in no time. And now, Cyril, you and I may as 
well turn in.” 

The night passed quietly. 
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“ You saw nothing, I suppose, John ? ” the Captain said next 
morning, after the apprentices had gone down from breakfast. 

“ Not a thing, Captain.” 

“ Now we will go and have a look in the yard. Will you 
come, Cyril ? ” 

“ I should like to com(‘,” Cyril replied, “ but, as I have never 
bi'en out tliei-e before, had you not better make sojue pi’titext 
for me to do so. You might say, in the liearing of the ap[)ren- 
tices, ‘ We may as well take, the nu'asurements for that new 
shod we were talking about, and see liow mucli boarding it 
will r(‘<piire.’ Then you can call to me out frojii the ollice to 
come and help you to measure.” 

“ Then you still think the apprentices are in it ? ” John 
Wilkes asked sharj)ly, 

“ 1 don’t say I think so, John. 1 have nothing against them. 
I don’t believe they could come down a,t night without being 
heard; I feel sure they could not got ink) the shop without 
that stiff bolt making a noise. 8till, as it is possible tliey may 
be concerned in the matter, 1 think that, now we have it in good 
train foi' gc^tting to the. bottom of it, it would be well to keep 
the matter altog('ther to ourselves.” 

“ Quito right,” Ca.|)tain Dave said approvingly. “ When 
you suspect treachery, don’t let a soul think that you have 
got such a matter in your mind, until you are in a position to 
take the traitor by the collar and put a jastol to his oar. That 
idea of yours is a very good one ; I will say something about 
the shed to John this morning, and then when you go down to 
the counting-house after dinner I will call to you to come out 
0 the yard with iis.” 

After dinner, Captain Dave went with Cyril into the 
counting-house. 

“We had an order in this morning for a set of ship’s 
anchors, and John and I have been in the yard looking them 
out ; wt^ looked over the place pretty sharply, as you may be 
sure, but as far as wo could see the place is as solid as when 
it was built, fifty years ago, by my father,” 
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TIh C^iptriii) w(‘ni out into tlio stoie, and ii n minutes nlti ) - 
waids le ontt'ied tlie shop and sh(nit(‘d, — 

“ Come out hue, (^1!, and lend <1 hand We aie going io 
tak(^ those measui emmits J>iing out yom ink hoin, and a 
bit oi ])a])(T to put tiiem down as wc tala' them ” 

Thi \nd wis somi sixty leet long by twenty live bio, id, 
e\elusi\o ot the spue oeeupied by the m iiohouse Tins, as 
t^nl li id obsi i ved fjom t lie wimlovv above, did not ('\tend as 
bii ,is tlu back wall , but on wdking lound theie with the two 
men, he lound tlut the distuue wis gieiiu than lu hid 
expiHtod, ind th it tin le w is ihpnool mhuo twenty h‘( t 1 If 11 . 

‘ This IS while wi ,11 e tliinking ol putting the slii d,’ ilie 
( apt am s iid m a lend vone 

“JiutXsie tlut M)U h.ivi ,t trine and dooi into the loll 
over the wiiolioiise time,'’ (Y*d said, looking up 

“We never use that now Wlun my tatlm liut beg, in 
busuiess, h(‘ us( d to buy up old junk and snob like sloit‘s, and 
stole thim up time, but it didn’t p<iy ioi tlie tiouble, and, 
besides, as you sie, ho wanted eveiy loot ol tlio yaid loom, 
and ol ciniise at that limi* lliey iiud to li'we ,i space oliui foi 
the ( irts to lome up (torn the g.ito lound Jioie, so it was given 
up, and the loft is empty now ” 

(^yiil looked up ,it the eiaiie It wis swung lOund so <is 
to lie tilt .igMinst the woodin sliuttus The lopi w.is still 
lliioiigli the block, and ji.issod into the lolt thiougli ,x boh i ut 
<it the junction ol the shutteis. 

They now raeasuied the spice between tlie w.iic house ,and 
the w<ill, tlie Captain lejieating the figiues, still in a loud 
voice, then they discussed the height of the wills, and after 
some aigument between the Captain and John Wdkis ,igieed 
that this should be the same as the lost of the building Still 
talking on the subject, they letuuied thiough the waielumse, 
Cynl on the w.iy taking a look at the massive gate' that 
opened into tin bine lii addition to a heavy b.ii it lud a 
strong lusp, bistened by a guat padlock The ap^irentices 
weie busy at work coiling up some rope when they passed by. 
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“ When we have knocked a door through the end there, 
John,” Captain Dave said, “ it will give you a deal more room, 
and you will be able to get rid of all these cables and heavy 
dunnage, and to have matters more ship-shape here.” 

While they had been taking the measurements, all three 
had carefully examined the wall of the warehouse. 

“ There is nothing wrong there, Cyril,” his employer said, as, 
leaving John Wilkes in the warehouse, they went through the 
shop into the little oflice. 

“ Certainly nothing that I could see, Captain Dave. I did 
not before know the loft had any opening to the outside. Of 
course I have seen the laddia* going up from the warehouse to 
that trap-door ; but as it was closo<l I thought no more of it.” 

“ I don’t suppose any one has been up theie for years, lad. 
What, are you thinking that some one njight get in through 
those shutters? Why, they are twenty feet from the ground, 
so that you would want a long ladder, and when you got uj> 
there you would find that you could not open the shutters. 
1 said nobody had been up there, but I did go up myself to 
have a look round when I first settled down here, and there 
is a big bar with a padlock.” 

Cyril thought no more about it, and after supper it was 
arranged that he and Captain Dave should keep watch by 
turns at the window of the room that had been now given to 
John Wilkes, and that the latter should have a night in his berth, 
as the Captain expressed it. John Wilkes had made some op- 
position, saying that ho would be quite willing to take his watch. 

“ You will just obey orders, John,” the Captain said. “ You 
have had thii'ty-six hours off the reel on duty, and you have 
got to be at work all day to-morrow again. You shall take 
the middle watch to-morrow night if you like, but one can see 
with lialf an eye that you are not fit to be on the look-out 
to-night. I doubt if any of us could see as far as the length 
of the bowsprit. It Ls pretty nearly pitch dark; there is 
not a star to be seen, and it looked to me, when I turned 
out before supper, as if we were going to have a storm.” 
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CKAPTEK LV. 


CAPTURED. 

I T was settl'd that Cyril was to tako tho first watch, and 
that the (.'aptairi should relicwe him at one o’clock. At 
nine, tho family wont to bod. A quarter of an hour later, Cyril 
stole noiselessly from his attic down to John Wilkes’s room. 
Thii door had been left ajar, and the candle was still burning. 

“ 1 put a chair by the window,” the sailor said, from his 
bed, “and left the light, for you might run foul of some- 
thing or other in tho dark, tliough I have left a pretty clear 
gangway for you.” 

Cyril blew out the candle, and seated himself at the window. 
For a time he could see nothing, and told himself that the 
whole (iontents of tho warehouse might be cvai'iied off without 
his being any the wiscu'. 

“ 1 slnill certainly see nothing,” he said to himself ; “but, at 
least, I may hear something.” 

8o saying, he turned the fastening of the casement and 
opened it about half an inch. As his eyes b(‘came accustomed 
to the darkness, he was able to make out the line of tho roof of 
the warehouse, which was some three or four feet below the 
level of his eyes, and some twenty feet away on his left. The 
time passed slowly. He ki'pt himself awake by thinking over 
the old days in Franco, the lessons he had learnt with his 
friend, H’arry Parton, and the teaching of the old clergyman. 

He hoard the bell of St. Paul’s strike ton and eleven. 
The last stroke had scarcely ceased to vibrate when he I'ose 
to his feet suddenly. He heard, on his left, a scraping noise, 
A moment later it ceased, and then was renewed again. It 
lasted but a few seconds ; then he heard an irregular, shuff- 
ling noise, that seemed to him upon the roof of the warehouse. 
Pressing liis face to the casement, he suddeidy became aware 
that the straight line of the ridge was broken by something 
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moving along it, and a moinent later he made out a second 
object, just behind 1-he first. Moving with tlie greatest care, 
ho made his way out of the room, half closed the door 
behind l\im, crossed tlie passage, and pushed at a door opposite. 

“ ('aptain Dave,’' he said, in a low voice, “ get up at once, 
and please don’t mak(‘ a noise.” 

“ Ay, ay, lad.” 

There was a movenu'nt finin the bed, and a moment later 
the Captain stood beside him. 

“ What is it, lad ? ” ho whispered. 

“ There are two figures moving along on the ridge of the roof 
of the warehouse. I think it is the apprentices. 1 heard a 
slight noise, as if they W(Te letting themselves down from their 
window by a rope. It is just over that roof, you know.” 

There was a rustling sound as the Ca,})tain slipped his 
doublet on. 

“ That is so. The young scoundrels ! What can they be 
doing on the roof ? ” 

They went to tlu* window behind. Just as they readied it 
there was a vivdd Hash of lightning. It sufficed to show them 
a figure lying at full length at the farther end of tlie roof ; 
then all was dark again, and a second or two later came a 
sharp, crashing roar of thunder. 

“We had better stand well back from the window,” Cyril 
whispered. “ Another flash might show us to any one looking 
this way.” 

“What does it mean, lad? What on earth is that boy 
doing there? I could not see which it was,” 

“I think it is Ashford,” Cyril said. “The figure in front 
seemed the smaller of the two.” 

“ But where on earth can Tom have got to ? ” 

“ 1 should fancy, sir, that Enbert has lowered him so that 
he can get his feet on the crane and swing it outwards ; 
then he might sit down on it and swing himself by the rope 
into the loft if the doors are not fastened inside. Robert, 
being taller, would have no difficulty in lowering himself 
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Thei-e I " he broke off, as another flash of lightning lit up the 
sky. “ He has gone, now ; there is no one on the r(X)f.” 

John Wilkes was by this time standing beside tlu'in, having 
started up at the first flash of lightning. 

“ Do you go up, John, into their room,” the Captain said. 
“ I think tin re can be no doubt that thos(3 fellows on the 
roof are A si i ford and Frost, but it is as well to be able to 
swear to it.” 

The foreman returned in a minute or two. 

“ The room is empty, Captain ; the window ls open, and 
there is a rope hanging down from it. Shall I east it 
adrift ? ” 

“ C^ertainly not, John. We do not mean to take them to- 
night, and they must be allowed to go bnck to their l)eds 
without a suspicion that tliey have been watched. 1 hope and 
trust that it is not so bjid as it looks, and that the boys have 
only broken out from devilry. You know, boys will do things 
of that sort just because it is forbidden.” 

“ There must be more than that,” John Wilkes said. “ If it 
had been just after they went to their rooms, it mig])t be 
that they went to some ta,veni or other low resort, but the 
town is all asleep now.” 

They ag.ain went close to the window, puslKul the casement 
a little more open, and stowl listening there. In two or three 
minutes there was a very slight .sound heard. 

“ They are unbolting the door into the yard,” John Wilkes 
whispered. “ I would give a month’s pay to bo behind them 
with a rope’s end.” 

Half a minute lat(T there was a sudden gleam of light 
below, and they could see the door open. The light dis- 
appeared again, but they heard footsteps ; then they saw the 
light thrown on the fastening to the outer gate, and could 
make out that two figures below were applying a key to the 
padlock. This was taken off and laid down ; then the heavy 
wooden bar was lifted, and also laid on the ground. The gate 
opened as if pushed from the other side. The two figures 
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went out ; the sound of a low murmur of conversation could 
be heard ; then they returned, the gate was closed and 
fasteiK d again, they entered the warehouse, the light dis- 
ap|»('ared, and the door was closed. 

“ 1’hat's liovv the things went, John.” 

Ay, ay, sir,” the forcunan growled. 

“As they were undoing the gate, the light fell on a coil of 
rope they had set down, there, and a bag which I guess had 
copper of some kind in it. They have done us cleverly, the 
young villains ! There was not noise enough to wake a cat. 
Th(^y must have had every bolt and hinge well oiled.” 

“We had better close the casement now, sir, for as they 
c^ome back along the ridge they will be facing it, and if a 
flash of lightning came they would see that it was half oi)en, 
and even if they did not catch .sight of our faces they would 
think it suspicious that the window should bo open, and it 
might put them on their guard.” 

“ Yes; and we may as well turn in at once, Jolin. Like 
enough when they get back they will listen for a bit at their 
door, so as to make sure that everything is quiet before they 
turn in. There is nothing more to see now. Of course they 
will get in as they got out. You had better turn in as you 
are, (Jyril ; they may listen at your door.” 

Cyril at once went up to his room, closed the door, placed 
a chair agfiinst it, and then lay down on his bed. He listened 
intently, and four or five minutes later thought that he heard 
a door open ; but he could not be sure, for just at that 
moment heavy drops began to patter down upon the tiles. 
The noise rose louder and louder until ho could scarce have 
heard himself speak. Then there was a bright flash and the 
deep rumble of the thunder mingled with the sharp rattle of 
the raindrops overhead. He listened for a time to the storm, 
and then dropped oflf to sleep. 

Things wont on as usual at breakfast the next morning. 
During the meal, Captain Dave gave the foreman several 
instructions as to the morning's work. 
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“ I am going on board the Royalist , he said. “ J olin Browning 
wants me to ovcahanl all the gt ar, and see what will do for 
another voyage oi' two, and what must be new. His skipper 
asked for new running rigging all over, but he tliinks that 
tljere can’t be any occasion for its all being j’onewed. I 
don’t expect I shall Ixi in till dinner-time, so anyone that wants 
to see me must come again in the afternoon.” 

Ten minutes later, ( 'yril went out, on Ins way to his work. 
( Captain Have was stamling a few doors away. 

“ Before 1 go on board the brig, lad, I am goirig up to the 
Chief Constable’s to arrange about this business. 1 want to 
get four men of the watch. Of course, it may be some nights 
befoixi this is tried again, so I shall have the men stowed away 
in the kitchen. Then we must keep watch, and as soon .‘is 
we see those young villains on the roof, wi^ will h;t the men 
out at the front door-. Two will post tlK-mselves this end of 
the lane, and two go i-ound into Leadenhall Str-eot and station 
themselves at the other end. When the boys go out after supper 
we will unlock the door at the bottom of the stairs into the 
shop, and the door into the warehouse. Then we will steal 
down into the shop and listen there until wo hear them open 
the door into the yard, and thmi go into the warehouse and 
be ready to make a rush out as soon as they get the gate 
open. John will have his bo.atswain’s whistle r eady, and will 
give the signal. Tl>at will bring the watch up, so they will 
bo caught in a, trap.” 

“ I should think that would be a very good plan. Captain 
Have, though I wish that it could have been done without 
Tom Frost being taken. lie is a timid sort of boy, and I have 
no doubt that he has been entirely under the thumb of 
Bobert.” 

“Well, if ho has he will get olFlightly,” the Captain said. 
“ Even if a boy is a timid boy, he knows what will be the 
consequences if he is caught robbing his master. Cowardice 
is no excuse for crime, lad. The boys have always been widl 
treated, and though I daresay Ashford is the worst of the 
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two, if the other had been honest he would not have seen him 
robbing me without lotting me know.” 

For six nights’ watch was kept without success. Every even- 
ing, wlien the family and apprentices liad retired to rest, John 
Wilkes went quietly downstairs and admitted the four con- 
stables, ](;tting them out in the morning before any one was 
astir. Mrs. Dowsett had been taken into her husband’s con- 
fidence so far as to know that he had discovered he had b(‘en 
robbt'd, and was keeping a watch for the thieves. She was 
not told that the a,p})rentices were concerned in the matter, 
for Captain Dave felt sui*e that, however much she might try 
to conceal it, llobert Ashford would perceive, by her looks 
that something was wrong. 

Nellie was told a day or two later, for, although ignorant 
of her father’s nightly watchings, she was conscious from his 
manner, and that of her mother, that something was amiss, 
and was so persistent in her inquiries, that the Claptain consented 
to her mother telling her that he had a suspicion ho was 
being robbed, and warning her that it was (essential that tlm 
subject must not be in any way alluded to. 

Your father is worrying over it a good deal, Nellie, and it 
is better that he should not f)erceive that you are aware of it. 
Just let things go on as th(^y were.” 

Is the loss serious, mother 1 ” 

“ Yes ; he thinks that a good deal of money has gone. I 
don’t think he minds that so much as the fact that, so far, he 
doesn’t know who the people most concerned in it may be. 
He has some sort of suspicion in one quarter, but has no clue 
whatever to the men most to blame.” 

“ Does Cyril know anything about it ? ” Nellie asked 
suddenly. 

“Yes, he knows, my dear; indeed, it was owing to his 
cleverness that your father first came to have suspicions.” 

“ Oh ! that explains it,” Nellie said. “ He had been talking 
to father, and I asked what it was about and he would not 
tell me, and I have been very angry with him ever since.” 
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“I have noticed that you have been behaving very foolishly,” 
Mrs. Dowsett said quietly, “and that for the last Aveek you 
have been taking Robert with you as an (^scrort when you 
went out of an evening. I suppose you did tlin.t to annoy 
Cyril, but I don’t think that he niinded much.” 

“ I don’t think he did, mother,” N'elli(? agiv-ed, with a laugh 
which betrayed a certain amount of irritation. “ 1 saw that 
he smiled, two or three evenings back, when 1 told Robert at 
supper tliat I wantc^d him to go out with me, and T was rai’ely 
angry, I can tell you.” 

Cyril had indeed troubled himself in no way about Nellie’s 
coolness ; but when she liad so pointedly asked Robert to go 
with lier, he had been amused at the thought of how greatly 
she would be mortified, when Robert was haled up to the Cuild- 
lia.ll for robbing her father, at the thought that he had been 
a(;companying her as a,n escort. 

“ 1 rather hope this will be our last watch, ( 'aptain Rave,” 
he said, on the seventh evening. 

“ Why do you hope so speiaally to-night, lad ? ” 

“ Of course I have beiui hoping so every night. But I think 
it is likcily that the men who take the goods come regularly 
once a week; for in that case theri^ would be no occasion for 
them to meet at other times to arrange on what night they 
should be in the lane.” 

“ Yes, that is like enough, Cyril ; and the hour will pro- 
bably be the same, too. John and I will share your watch 
to-night, so as to lie ready to got the men off without loss of 
time.” 

Cyril had always taken the first watch, which was from 
half-past nine till twelve. The Captain and Wilkes had taken 
the other watches by turns. 

As before, just as the bell finished striking eleven, the three 
watchers again heard through the slightly open casement the 
scraping noise on the left. It had been agreed that they 
should not move, lest the sound should be heard outside. Each 
grasped the stout cudgel he held in his hand, and gazed at the 
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roof of the warehoiiso, wliich could now be plainly seen, for 
the moon was Inilf full and the sky was clear. As before, the 
two figures went along, and this time they could clearly recog- 
nise them. They wei-e both sitting astride of the ridge tiles, 
and moved thems(‘lves along by means of their hands. They 
waited until they saw one after the other disappear at the end 
of the roof, and then John Wilkes quietly stole downstairs, 
'.riie four constables had ’been warned to be specially wakeful. 

“ They are at it again to-night,” John said to them, as he 
entered. “Now, do you two who go round into Leadenhall Street 
start at once, but don’t take your post at the end of the lane 
for another five or six minutes. The thieves outside may not 
have come up at present. As you go out, leave the door ajar ; 
in five minutes you others should stand ready. Don’t go to 
the corner, but wait in the doorway below until you hoar the 
whistle. They will be only fifteen or twenty yards up the lane, 
and would S(?o you if you took up your station at the corner ; 
but the moment you hoar the whistle, rush out and have at 
them. We shall be there before you will.” 

John went down with the last two men, entered the shop, 
and stood there waiting until he should be joined by his 
master. The latter and Cyril remained at the window until 
they saw the door of the warehouse open, and then hurried 
downstairs. Both were in their stockinged feet, so that their 
movements should be noiseless. 

“Come on, John; they are in the yard,” the Captain 
whispered ; and they entered the warehouse and went noiselessly 
on, until they stood at the door. The process of unbarring 
the gate was nearly accomplished. As it swung open, John 
Wilkes put his whistle to his lips and blew a loud, shrill call, 
and the three rushed forward. There was a shout of alarm, 
a fierce imprecation, and three of the four figures at the gate 
sprang at them. Scarc^e a blow had been struck when the 
two constables ran up and joined in the fray. Two men fought 
stoutly, but were soon overpowered. Robert A.shford, knife 
in hand, had attacked John Wilkes with fury, and would have 
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stabbed him, as his attention was en^niged upon on(‘ of tlie men 
outside, had not Cyril brought his cudgel down sha.rply on his 
knuckles, when, with a. yell of pain, he dropped the knife and 
fled up the lane. He had gone but a short distance, however, 
when he fell into the hands of the two constabh's, who were 
running towards him. One of them promptly knocked him 
down with his cudgel, and then proceeded to bind his hands 
behind him, while the other ran on to join in the fray. It 
was over before he got there, and his comrades were engaged 
in binding the two robbers. Tom Frost had taken no part in 
the fight. He stood looking on, |)aralysed with terror, and 
when the two men were overpowered he fell on his knees 
beseeching his master to have mercy on him, 

“ It is too late, Tom,” the Captain said. “ You have been 
robbing me for months, and now you have been caught in the 
act you will have to take your share in the punisliment. You 
are a prisoner of the constables’ here, and not of mine, and 
even if I were willing to let you go, they would have their say 
in the matter. Still, if you make a clean breast of what you 
know about it, I will do all I can to get you off lightly ; and 
seeing that you are but a boy, and have been, perhaps, led into 
this, they will not be di.sposed to b(‘ hard on you. Pick u[) 
that lantern and bring it here, John ; let us see what plunder 
they were making oflT with.” 

There was no rope this time, but a bag containing some 
fifty pounds’ weight of brass and copper fittings. One of the 
convStables took possession of this. 

“ You had better come along with us to the Bridewell, 
Master Dowsett, to sign the charge sheet, though I don’t know 
whether it is altogether needful, seeing that we have caught 
them in the act ; and you will all three have to bo at the Court 
to-morrow at ten o’clock,” 

“ I will go with you,” the Captain said ; “ but I will first 
slip in and put my shoes on; T brought them down in ray 
hand and shall be ready in a minute. You may as well lock 
up this gate again, John. I will go out through the front 
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door and join them in the lane.” As he went into the house, 
Jolin Wilkes closed the gate and put up the bar, then took up 
the lantern and said to Cyril, — 

“ Well, Master Cyril, this has been a good night’s work, 
and mighty thankful I am that we have caught the pirates. 
It was a good day for us all when you camo to the Captain, 
or they might have gone on robbing him till the time came 
tliat there was nothing mor(^ to rob ; and 1 should never have 
held up my head agaitj, for though the Captain would never 
believe that 1 liad had a hand in bringing him to ruin, other 
})eo[)le would not have thought so, and T might never have 
got a (jhauce of })roving my innocences Now we will just go 
to th(< end of the yard and see if they did manage to get 
into the warehouse by means of that crane, as you thought 
they did.” 

They found that the crane had been swung out just far 
enough to afford a foot-hold to those lowering themselves on to 
it from the roof. The door of the loft stood open. 

“ Just as you said. You could not hav(‘ been rightor, not if 
you had seen them at it. And now I reckon we may as well 
lock up the place again, and turn in. The Captain has got 
the key of the front door, and we will leave the lantern 
burning at the bottom of the stairs.” 

Cyril got up as soon as ho heard a movement in the houses, 
and wont down to the shop, which had been already opened 
by John Wilkes. 

“It seems quiet here, without the appnmtices, John. Is 
there any way in which I can help 1 ” 

“ No, thank you, sir. We sha’n’t be moving the goods about 
till after breakfast, and then, no doubt, the (Japtain will get 
an extra man in to help me. I reckon he will have to get a 
neighbour in to give an eye to the place while we are all 
away at the Court.” 

“ I see there is the rope still hanging from their window,” 
Cyril said, as he went out into the yard. 

“ I thought it best to leave it there,” John Wilkes replied ; 
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“ and T ain’t been up into the loft either. It is best to leave 
matters just as tliey were. Like enough, they will send an 
ollicer down from the Court to look at them.” 

When tlie family ass(unl)led at breakfast, Mrs. Lowsott 
was looking very grave. The Captain, on th(* other hand, was 
in cajiiial spirits. Nellie, as usual, was somewhat late. 

“ Wlua-e is eveiybody ? ” she asked in surprise, st'eing that 
Cyril alone was in his {)la,C(* with her father and moth(*r. 

“John Wilkes is downstairs, looking after the shop, and 
will eome up a,nd liave his breakfast when wo have done,” her 
fathei' replit'd. 

“ Are both the appi<aitiees out, then ” slie asked. 

“ The apprentices an; in limlx),” the Captain said grimly. 

“ In limbo, fatlier ! What does that mean 'I ” 

“ It iiu'ans tJiat they are in gaol, my dear.” 

N(dlie put down the knife and fork that she had just tabai 

up. 

“ Are you joking, father'^ ” 

“ Very far from it, my dear; it is no joke to any of us — 
certainly not to me, and not to Kobert Ashford, or Tom Frost. 
They have been robbing mo for the last year, and, for aught I 
know, b(;foi’o that. If it had not been for Mastei* Cyril it 
w^ould not have bien very long before I should have had to 
put my shutters up.” 

“ But how could they rob you, father? ” 

“ By stealing my goods, and soiling them, Nellie. The way 
they did it was to lower themselves by a rope from their 
window on to the roof of the warehouse, and to got down at the 
other end on to the crane, and then into the loft. Then they 
went down and took what they had a fancy to, undid the door, 
and went into the yard, and then handed over their booty to 
the fellows waiting at the gate for it. Last night we caught 
them at it, after having been on the watch for ten days.” 

“ That is what I heard last night, then,” she stud. “ I was 
woke by a loud whistle, and then I heard a sound of quari-elling 
and fighting in the lane, I thought it was some roysterers 
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going home late. Oh, fatliet*, it is dreadful to think of ! And 
what will they do to them ? " 

“ It is a liJinging matter,” the Caj)tain said ; “ it is not only 
theft, but mutiny. No doubt the judges will take a lenient 
view of Tom Frost’s case, both on the ground of his youth, 
and beeaust^, no doubt, h<‘ was influenced by Ashford ; Imt I 
would not give mucli for llobert’s chances. No doubt it will 
be a blow to you, Nellie, for you seem to have taken to him 
mightily of late.” 

Nellie was about to give an cimphatic contradiction, but 
as she i-emembered how pointedly she had asked for his escort 
during the last few days, she flushed up, and was silent. 

‘‘It is terrible to think of,” she said, after a pause. “I 
supp(jse this is what you and Cyril wor-e consulting about, 
father. 1 have to ask your pavdon, Master Cyril, for- my 
rudeness to you; but of course I did not think it was any- 
thing of consecpience, or that you could not have told me if 
you had wished to do so.” 

“ You need not beg my pardon, Mistress Nellie'. No doubt 
you thought it churlish on my part to refuse to gratify your 
curiosity, Jind I am not surprised that you took offence. I 
knew that when you learned how important it was to keep 
silence over the matter, that you would acepiit me of the 
intention of making a mystery about nothing.*' 

“ I suppose you knew, mother ? ” Nellie asked. 

“ I knew that your father believed that he was being 
robbed, Nellie, and that he was keeping watch for some hours 
every night, but I did not know that he suspected the 
apprentices. I am glad that we did not, for assuredly we 
should have found it very hard to school our faces so that 
they should not guess that aught was wrong.” 

“ That was why we said nothing about it, Nellie. It has 
been as much as I have been able to do to sit at table, and 
talk in the shop as usual, with boys I knew were robbing 
me ; and I know honest John Wilkes must have felt it still 
more. But till a week ago we would not believe that they 
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had a hand in the matter. It is seven nights since Cyril 
caught them creej^ing along the roof, and called me to the 
window in John Wilkes’s room, whence he was watching the 
yard, not thinking the enemy was in the house.” 

“And how did you come to sus 2 >ect that robbery was going 
on, Cyril 1 ” 

“ Simply because, on making up the books, I found there 
was a great deficiency in the stores.” 

“ Tliat is what he was doing when he was sitting up at 
night, after you were in bed, Miss Nellie,” her father said, 
“ You may thank your stars that he took a berth in this 
ship, lor the scoundrels would have foundered her to a cer- 
tainty, if he had not done so. I tell you, child, he has saved 
this craft from going to the bottom. 1 have not said much 
to him about it, but he knows that I don’t feel it any the 
less.” 

“ And who were tlio other men who were taken, father? ” 

“ That I can’t tell you, Nellie. I went to the Brid(>wel] with 
them, and as soon as I saw them safely lodged tliere I came 
home. They will bo had up before the Lord Mayor this 
morning, and then I daresay I shall know all about them. 
Now I must go and take my watch below, and let John 
Wilkes come off duty.” 

“ Why, John, what is the matter?” Mrs. Dowsett said, when 
the foreman entered. 

“ Nothing worth speaking of. Mistress. I got a clip over 
the eye from one of the pirates we were capturing. The 
thing mattered nothing, one way or the other, but it might 
have cost me my life, because, for a moment, it pretty well dazed 
me. That young villain. Bob, was just coming at me with 
his knife, and I reckon it would have gone hard with me 
if Master Cyril here hadn’t, just in the nick of time, brought 
his stick down on Robert’s knuckles, and that so sharply that 
the fellow dropped his knife with a yell, and took to his heels, 
only to fall into the hands of two of the watch coining from 
the other end of the lane. You did me a good turn, lad, and 
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if ever I get the chance of ranging up alongside of you in a 
fray, you may trust me to rt^turn it.” 

He held out his hand to Cyril, and gave a warm grip to 
the hand the latter laid in it. 

“ Tt is a rum start, Mistress,” John went on, as he sat down 
to his meal, “ that two old hands like the Captain and I wei-e 
sailing on, not dreaming of hidden rocks or sand-banks, when 
this lad, who T used to look upon as a young cockerel who was 
1 ‘ather above his position, should have come forward and have 
saved us all from shipwivck,” 

“ It is indeed, John,” Ids mistress said earnestly, “ and I 
thank God indeed that He put the thought into the minds of 
Captain Dave and myself to Jisk him to take up his abode with 
us. It seemed to us then that we were doing a little kindness 
that would cost us nothing, whereas it has turned out the 
saving of us.” 

“ Dear, dear! ” JS'ellie, who had been sitting with a frown on 
her pretty face, said pettishly. “ What a talk there will be 
about it all, and how Jane Greenwood and Martha Stebbings 
and the rest of th('m will laugh at me 1 They used to say 
they wondered how 1 could go about with such an ugly wi’otch 
behind me, and of course I spoke up for him and said that he 
was an honest knave and faithful ; and now it turns out that 
he is a villain and a robber. I shall never hear the last of 
him.” 

‘‘ You will get over that, Nellie,” her mother said severely. 
“ It would be much better if, instead of thinking of such trifles, 
you would consider how sad a thing it is that two lads should 
lose their character, and perhaps their lives, simply for their 
greed of othei' people’s goods. I could cry when I think of it. 
I know that Kobert Ashford has neither father nor mother* to 
grieve about him, for my husband’s father took him out of 
sheer charity ; but Tom’s parents are living, and it will be 
heart-breaking indeed to them when they hear of theii* son’s 
misdoings.” 

“ I trust that Captain Dave will get him off,” Cyril said. 
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“ As lie is so young he may turn King’s evidence, and I feud 
sure that he did not go willingly into the aliair. 1 have noticed 
many times that he had a frightened look, as if he had some- 
thing on his mind. I believe that he acted under fear of the 
other.” 

As soon as John Wilkes had finished his breakfast he went 
with (Captain Dave and (lyril to the Magistrates’ (Jourt at- t he 
Cuildhall. Some other cases were first heard, ami then the 
apprentices, with the two men who liad been captui‘ed in the 
lane, were brought in and placed in the dock. The men bore 
marks tJiat slmwed they had lieen engaged in .a severe struggle, 
and that the watch had used their staves with (dfect. One 
was an elderly man with shaggy grey eyidirows; the other 
was a very powerfully built fellow, who seemed, from his attire, 
to follow the profession of a sailor. Tom Frost was sobbing 
bitterly. One of Itobert Ashford’s han<is was bandaged up. 
As he was placed in the dock ho cast furtive glances round 
with his shifty eyes, and as they fell upon Cyril an I'Xpression 
of deadly hate came over his face. The men of the wa.tcli 
who had captured them first gave their evidence as to finding 
tliern in the act of I’obbory, and tisstified to the desperate 
resistance they had olFered to capture. Captain Dave then 
entei'od the witness-box, and swore first to the goods that 
were found on them being his property, and then related how, 
it having come to his knowledge that he was being robbed, he 
had set a watch, and had, eight days previously, seen his two 
aiiprentices getting along the roof, and how they had come 
out from the warehouse door, had opened tlu^ outer gate, and 
had handed ovm* some goods they had brought out to persons 
unknown waiting to receive them. 

“ Why did you not stop them in their commission of the 
theft ” the Alderman in the Chaii’ asked. 

“ Because, sir, had I done so, the men J considered to 
be the chief criminals, and who had doubtless tempted my 
apprentices to rob me, would then have madi‘ ofif. Therefore, I 
tliought it better to wait until I could lay hands on them also, 
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and so got four men of the watch to remain in the hoiisw' at 
night.” 

Then he went on to relate how, after watching seven 
nights, he had again seen the apprentices make their way 
along the roof, and how they and the receivers of their booty 
were taken by the watch, aided by himself, his foreman, and 
Master Cyril Sbenstone, who was dwelling in his house. 

After Jolin Wilkes had given his evidence, C^yril went into 
the box and related how, being engaged by Captain David 
Dowsett to make up his books, he found, upon stock being 
taken, that there was a deficiency to the amount of many 
hundreds of pounds in certain stores, notably such as wei e 
valuable without being bulky. 

“ Is anything known as to the prisoners?” the magistrate 
asked the officer of the city watch in charge of the case, 

“Nothing is known of the two boys, your honour; but the 
men are well known. The elder, who gave the name of Peter 
Johnson, is one Joseph Marner ; he keeps a marine shop close 
to the Tower. Poi* a long time he has been suspected of 
being a receiver of stolen goods, but we have never been able 
to lay finger on him before. The other man has, for the last 
year, acted as his assistant in the shop ; he answers closely to 
the description of a man, Ephraim Fowler, who has long been 
wanted. This man was a seaman in a brig trading to Yar- 
mouth. After an altercation with the captain he stabbed him, 
and then slew the mate who was coming to his assistance ; 
then with threats he compelled the other two men on board to 
let him take the boat. When they were off Brightlingsea he 
rowed away, and has not been heard of since. If you will 
remand them, before he comes up again I hope to find the 
men who were on board, and see if they identify him. We 
are in possession of Joseph Marner's shop, and have found 
large quantities of goods that we have reason to believe are 
the proceeds of these and other robberies.” 

After the prisoners had left the dock, Captain Dave went 
up to the officer. 
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“ I believe/’ he said, “ that the boy has not voluntarily taken 
part in these robberies, but has been led away, or per-haps 
obliged by threats to take part in them ; he may be able tt) 
give you some assistance, for maybe these men are not the only 
persons to whom the stolen goods have been sold, and he ma.)' 
be able to put you on tlie track of other receivers.” 

“ The matter is out of my hands now,” the officer said, “ but 
.1 will represent what you say in the proper quarter ; and now 
you had better come round with me ; you may be able to pick out 
some of your property. We only made a seizure of the place 
an hour ago. I had all the men who came in on duty this 
morning to take a look at the prisoners. Fortunately two or 
three of them recognised Marner, Jind you may guess wo lost no 
time in getting a search warrant and going down to his place. 
It is the most important capture we have made for some time, 
and may lead to the discovery of other rol)beri(is that have 
been puzzling us for months past. There is a gang known as 
the Black Gang, but we have never been able to lay hands 
on any of their leaders, and such fellows as have been cap- 
tured have refused to say a word, and have denied all know- 
ledge of it. ’fhere have been a number of I'obbcries of a 
mysterious kind, none of which have we been able to trace, 
and they have been put down to the same gang. The Chief 
Constable is waiting for me there, and we shall make a 
thorougli search of the premis(!S, and it is like enough we shall 
come across some clue of importance. At any rate, if we can 
find some of the articles stolen in the robberies I am speaking 
of, it will be a strong proof that Marner is one of the chiefs of 
the gang, and that may lead to further discoveries.” 

“ You had better come with us, John,” Captain Dave said. 
“ You know our goods better than I do myself. Will you 
come, Cyril ? ” 

“ I should be of no use in identifying the goods, sir, and I 
am due in half an hour at one of my shops.” 

The search was an exhaustive one. There was no appear- 
ance of an underground cellar, but on some of the boards of 
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tho nliop taken u}>, it was found that tliere was a large 

one extending ovei* tho whole house. d’his contained an 
iramoTiKO vari('ty of goods. In one corner wfus a pile of copp'r 
holts that ( Jajit.ain 1 )ave and John were able to claim at once, 
a-s they bore the brand of the maker from whom they obtained 
tlu'ir stock. There were boxes of coppf'i* and brass ship and 
house littings, and a very large (piantity of ropi^, princijially 
of the sizes iji which the stock had beeii. found dellcicnt ; but to 
1,hese (Japta,in Dave was unable to swear. In addition to tliest^ 
articles the cellar contained a numlwr of cliests, all of which 
wen; found to l)e tilled with miscellaneous articles of wearing 
a])parel — rolls of silk, velvet, cloth, and other ma,te)ials — 
cui tains, watches, clocks, ornaments of all kinds, and a con- 
sidtTabh' amount of plate. As among these were many ardidos 
which answered to tho descriptions given of goods that liad been 
stolen from country houses, tlio whole were impounded by tho 
Chief Constable, and carri(}d away in carts. The upper part of 
tlie house was carefully so.arched, tho walls tapped, wainscotting 
pulled down, and the floors carefully examined. Several 
hiding-places were found, but nothing of any importance dis- 
covered in th(an. 

“ 1 should advise you,” the Chief Constable said to Captain 
l )n \’'e, “ to put in a claim for every article corresponding with 
i hose you have lost. Of course, if any one else comes forward 
and also puts in a claim, the matter will have to be gone into, 
and if neither of ' you can absolutely swear to the things, I 
suppose you will have to settle it somehow between you. If 
no one else claims them, you will get them all without 
question, for you can swear that, to tho best of your know- 
ledge and belief, they are yours, and bring samples of your 
own goods to show that they exactly correspond with them. 
1 have no doubt that a good deal of the readily saleable 
stuff, such as ropes, brass sheaves for blocks, and things 
of that sort, will have been sold, but as it is clear that 
there is a good deal of your stuff in the stock found below, 
1 hope your loss will not be very greftt. There is no doubt 
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it has been a s{)lo]idid liud for us. It is likely enough that 
we sliall discover aiiioug those boxes goods that have het'n 
obtained from a score of robberies in lx)ndon, and likely 
enough in the country. We have arrested three men we 
found in the place, and two women, and may get from some 
of them information that will enable us to lay bands on 
some of the others concerned in tlu'se robberies.” 


CITAFTER V. 

KIDNAPPED. 

T hat afternoon Captain Dave went down to the Bridewell, 
and had an interview with Tom Frost, in the presence of 
the Master of the prison. 

“ Well, Tom, I never expected to have to come to see you in 
a place like this.” 

“lam glad I am here, master,” the boy said earnestly, with 
tears in his eyes. “ I don’t mind if they hang me ; 1 would 
rat her anything than go on as 1 have been doing. 1 knew it 
must c’orne, and wheiKjver 1 heard any one walk into the shop 
1 made sure it was a constable. I am ready to toll everything, 
master; 1 know 1 deserve whatever I shall get, but that 
won’t hurt me half as much as it has done, liaving to go on 
living in the house with you, and knowing 1 was helping to 
rob you all along.” 

‘‘Anything that you say must betaken down,” the otlicer 
said ; “ and I can't pr'omise that it will make any dill'ertmce in 
your sentence.” 

“ 1 do not care anything about that ; I am going to tell the 
truth.” 

“ Very well, then, I will take down anything you say. But 
wait a minute.” 

He went to the door of the room and called. 
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“ Is the Chief Constable in ] ” he asked a man who came 
up, “ If he is, ask him to stop here.” 

A minute later the Chief Constable came in. 

“ This prisoner wishes to make a confession, Master Holmes. 
I thought it best that you should be here. You can hear 
what he says then, and it may help you in your irepiiry. 
Ilesides, you mjiy think of questions on points he. may not 
mention ; he understands that he is speaking entirely of his 
own free will, and that I have given him no promise wliatever 
that his so doing will alter his sentence, although no doubt it 
will be taken into consideration.” 

“ Quit(5 so,” the constable said. “ This is not a case wliere 
one prisoner would be ordinarily permitted to turn King’s 
evi<lence against the others, l«‘cause, as they were caught in 
the act, no such evidence is necessary. We know all about 
how the thing was done, and who did it.” 

“ 1 want to tell how I fiivst came to rob my master,” the boy 
said. “ 1 never thought of robbing him. When I came up to 
London, my father said to me, ‘ Whatever you do, Tom, be 
honest. They say there are rogues up in London ; don’t you 
have anything to do with them.’ One evening, about a year 
ago I went out with Roliert, and we went to a shop near the 
wall at Aldgate. I had never been there before, but Robert 
knew the master, who was the old man that was taken in the 
lane. Robert said tlie man was a relation of his father’s, .‘i!)d 
had been kind to him. W'e sat down and talked for a time, 
and then Robert, who was sitting close to me, moved for some- 
thing, and put his hand against my pocket. 

“ ‘ Hullo 1 ’ he said ; ‘ what have you got there ? ’ 

“ ‘Nothing,’ I said. 

“ ‘ Oh, haven’t you 'I ’ and he put his hand in my pocket, and 
brought out ten guineas. ‘ Hullo ! ’ he said ; ‘ where did you 
get these? You told me yesterday you had not got a groat. 
Why, you young villain, you must have been robbing the till ! ’ 

“ I was so frightened that I could not say anything, except 
that I did not know how they came there, and I could swear 
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that I had not touched the till. I was too frightened to think 
then, but I have since thought that the guineas w(Te never 
in my pocket at all, hut were in Robert's hand. 

“ ‘That won’t do, boy,' the man sahl. ‘ It is clear that you 
are a thief. I saw Rol)ert take thorn from your pockf't, and, 
as an honest man, it is my duty to take you to your master 
and tell him what sort of an a})preutice he has. You ar-e 
young, and you will get off with a whipping at the jhllory, 
and that will teach you that honesty is the best policy.’ 

“ So he got his hat and put it on, and took iru? by the collar 
as if to haul me out into the street. I went down on my knees 
to beg for mercy, and at last ho sjiid that he would ki^ep the 
matter quiet if T would swear to do everything that Rolrert 
told me ; and I was so frightein^d that I swore to do so. 

“ For a bit there wasn’t any stealing, but Robert used to take 
me out over the roof, and we uscal to go out together and go to 
places where there were two or three men, and they gave us 
wine. Then Robert propo.sed that we should have a look 
through the warehouse. T did not know Avhat he meant, 
but as we went througli he filled his pockets with things 
and told me to take some too. 1 said 1 would not. Tlien 
he threatcmd to raise the alarm, and said that when (Captain 
Dave came down he should say he heard me get up to 
come dowm by the rope on to the war( house, and that he had 
followed me to see what 1 was doing, and had found me in 
the act of taking goods, and that, as he had befoi’o caught 
me with money stolen from the till, as a friend of his could 
testify, he felt that it was Ids duty to summon you at once. 
I know 1 ought to have refused, and to have let him call you 
down, but I was too frightened. At last 1 agreed to do what 
he told me, and ever since then we have been robbing you.” 

“ What have you done with the money you got for the 
things ? ” the constable asked. 

“ I had a groat sometimes,” the boy said, “ but that is all. 
Robert said first that I should have a share, but I said I 
would have nothing to do witli it. T did as he ordered me 
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I)ecanse I could not help it. Though 1 have taken a groat or 
two Hometiiiios, that is all I have had." 

Do you know anything about lanv much lloV>ert had ? ’’ 

“ No, sir ; I iKwer saw him paid any money. 1 suppos(al 
that he had some becaust! he has said sometimes he should 
set up a shop foi- himself, down at some seaport town, wIk'u 
ho w;is out of his apprentieeshij) ; but .1 hav(i never seen him 
with any money beyoml a little silver. 1 don’t know what lie 
used to do when we had given the things to the men th;>t 
met us in the lane. I used always to come straight baek to 
bed, but generally he went out with them. I used to fasten 
th(! ga,t(^ after him, and lie got back over the wall by a rope. 
Moat times he didn’t come in till a little before doybreak." 

“ Were they always the same men that met you in the 
lane?" 

“ No, sir. The master of the shop was very seldom there. 
The big man has coriu' for the last three or four months, and 
there were two other men. They used to be waiting for us 
together until th<‘ big man came, but since then one or other of 
them came with him, exia-pt when the mastt'r of the shop was 
there himself.” 

“ Describe them to me ? ” 

The boy described them as well as he could. 

“ Could you swear to them if you saw them ? ” 

“ I think so. Of course, sometimes it was moonlight, and I 
could see their faces well ; and bosidivs, the light of the lantern 
often fell upon their faces.” 

The constable nodded. 

“ ’The de.scription8 answer exactly,” he said to Captain Dave, 
“ to the two men we found in the shop. The place was 
evidently the headquartoi-s of a gang of thieves.” 

“ Please, sir,” the boy said, “ would you have me shut up in 
another place ? 1 am afraid of being with the others. They 

have sworn they will kill me if I say a word, and when 1 get 
back they will ask me who I have seen and what I have said.” 

Captain Dave took the other two men aside. 
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“ CoiiM you not lot tlie boy come home with me? ” lie said. 
“ I heliev(' Ids story is a true one. Ho has boon terrified 
into helping that, rascal, lto]>ert Ashford. Of conrso ho him- 
self was of no good to them, but they wore obligcal to force 
him into it, as otherwise lie would have found out Itoliert’s 
absences and might have rejX)rted them to me. I will give 
what bail you like, and will undertake to pHulneo him 
wlieneva i' ho is requir<'d.'’ 

'• I could not do that myself," the constable said, “ but i 
Mill go round to the Court now with the boy’s confession, and 
1 have no doubt the Alderman will lot him go. Jhit lot mo 
give you a word of advice : don’t lot him stir out of tlu^ bouse 
after dark. We have no doubt that there is a big gang 
concerned in this robbery, and the others of which we found 
the booty at the receiver’s. They would not know how much 
this boy could tell about them, but if lie wont hack to you 
they would guess that he had peached. If lie wont out after 
dark, the chances would be against his (wer (timing back 
again. No, now I tliink of it, I am sure you liad better let him 
stuy where he is. The Master will put him apart from the 
others, and nuike him comfortable. You .see, at present wo 
have no clue as to the men concerned in tlio robberies. You 
may bo sure that they are wat(‘ldiig every move on our pai’t, 
and if they knew that this boy was out, they might take ilie 
alarm and make off.’’ 

“ Well, if you think so, I will leave him here." 

“ I am sure that it would be the best plan." 

“You will make him comfortable, Master Holroyd?” 

“ Yes ; you need not worry about him, (Japtain .Dowsett,” 

They then turned to the boy. 

“ You will he moved away from the others, Tom," Captain 
Dave said, “ and Mr. Holroyd has promised to make you 
comfortable." 

“Oh, Captain Dave," the boy burst out, “will you forgive 
me ? I don’t mind being punished, but if you kiy w how awfully 
miserable I luive been all this time, knowing that 1 was 
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robbing you while you were so kind to me, I think you would 
forgive me.*' 

“ I forgive you, Tom,’' (aptain Dave said, putting his hand 
on the boy’s shoulch'r. ‘‘ 1 hope that this will be a lesson to 
you, all your life. You see all this has come upon you b(‘cause 
you were a cow'.'ird. If you had been a brave lad you would 
have said, ‘Taka' mo to my master.’ You might have been sure 
that I would have heard your story as well as theirs, and T 
don’t think T should have decided against you under the cir- 
cumstances. It was only your word against Robert’s ; and his 
taking you to this man’s, and finding the money in your 
pocket in so unlikely a way, would certainly have caused me 
to have suspicions. There is nothing so bad as cowardice ; it 
is th(' father of all faults. A coward is certain to be a liar, 
for he will not hesitate to tell any falsehood to shelter him from 
the consc(piences of a fault. In your case, you see, cowardice 
has made you a thief ; and in some cases it might drive a man 
to commit a murder. Jlowev('r, lad, J forgive you freely. You 
have been weak, and your weakiu-ss has made you a criminal ; 
but it has been against your own will. When all this is over, 
I will see what can be done for you. You may live to be an 
honest man and a good citizen yet.” 

Two days later Cyril w'as returning home late in tlie 
evening after being engaged longer than usual in making up a 
number of accounts for one of his customers. He had come 
through Leadenhall Street, and had entered the lane where the 
capture of tlie thieves had been made, when he heard a foot 
step behind him. Tie turned half round to see who was 
following him, when he received a tremendous blow on the; 
head which struck him senseless to the ground. 

After a time he was dimly conscious that he was being carried 
along. He was unable to move ; there was something in his 
mouth that prevented him from calling out, and his head was 
muffled in a cloak. He felt too weak and confused to struggle. 
A minute later he heard a voice, that sounded below him, 
say,— 
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“ Have you got liiui ? ” 

“ I Iiave got liim all right,” wjis the answer of the man 
who was carrying him. 

Then he felt that he was being carried down some stairs. 
Some one took him, and he was thrown rouglily down ; then 
there was a slight rattling iK)ise, followed by a regular sound. 
He wondered vaguely what it was, but as his senses came 
back it flashed upon him; it was the sound of oars; be 
was in a boat. It was some time lulore he could think 
why he should be in a boat. He lia,d doubtless been 
carried off* by some of the friends of the prisoners', pailly, 
perhaps, to prevent his giving evidence against them, j)artly 
from revenge for the part he had played in the discoveiy of 
the crime. 

In .'I few minutes the sound of oars ceased, and thei'e was a 
bum}) as the boat struck against something hai-d. 'Hion lie was 
lifted up, and some one took hold of him from above. He was 
carried a few ste])s and roughly thrust in somewhere. I’horo 
was a sound of something heavy being thrown down above 
him, and then for a long time he knew nothing more. 

When he became conscious again, he was able, as he la,y there, 
to come to a distincit conclusion as to where he was. Ho had 
been kidnapped, carried otF, taken out in a boat to some craft 
anchored in t he river, and was now in the hold. He felt almost 
suflfocated. The wiap round his head prevcntc'd his breathing 
freely, the gag in his mouth pres.sod on his tongue, and gave 
him severe pain, while his head ached acutely from the eflects 
of the blow. 

The first thing to do was, if possibk^, to free his hands, so as 
to relieve himself from the gag and mu filing. An efiVirt or two 
soon showed him that he was but loosely bound. Doubtless the 
man who had attacked him had not wasted much time in 
securing his arms, believing that the blow would be sufficient 
to keep him quiet until he was safe on board ship. It was, 
therefort', without much difficulty that he managed to free one 
of his hands, and it was then an easy task to get rid of the 
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I'opo aliogotlier. The cloak was pulled from his face, and, 
feeling for his knife, he cut the lashings of the gag and re- 
moved it from his mouth. lie lay quiet for a few minutes, 
panting from lii.s exhaustion. Putting up his hand he felt a 
)>eam about a foot alcove his Ixwly. He was, tlien, in a hold 
already stored with cargo. Tlui next thing was to shift his 
position among tin' barrels and bnles uj)on which he was 
lying, unt il he found a compai’atively level spot. He was in 
too great pain to think of sleep ; his head throbbed fiercdy, 
and lie sullertid from inl^ense thirst. 

From time to time heavy footsteps passtnl ovei'head. Pre- 
sently he lieiird a sudden rattling of blocks, ami the Happing of 
a sail. Then he noticed that there was ji slight change in the 
level of his position, and knew that the craft was under way 
on her voyage down the river. 

It seemed an immense time to him before he saw a faint 
gleam of ligl.it, and edging himself along, found himself again 
under the liatohway, through a crack in which the light was 
shining. It was some hours tx3fore the hatch was lifted oil’, and 
he saw two men looking down. 

“ Water ! ” he said. “ 1 am dying of thirst.” 

“ Bring a pannikin of water,” one of the men said, “ but lirst 
give us a hand, and we will have him on deck.” 

Stooping down, they took Oyril by the shoulders and hoisted 
him out. 

“ He is a decent-looking young chap,” the speaker went on. 
“ I would have seen to him before, if 1 had known him to be 
so bad. Those fellows didn’t tell us they had huit him. Hei'e 
is the water, young fellow. Can you sit up to drink it?” 

Cyril sat up and drank oil' the contents of the pannikin. 

“Why, the back of your head is all covered with blood !” 
the man who had l>efoje spoken said. “ You must have had 
an ugly knock ? ” 

“ 1 don’t care so much for that,” Cyril replied. “ It’s the 
gag that hurt me. My tongue is so much swollen I can hardly 
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“ Well, you can stay here on deck if you will give me your 
promise not to liail any craft we may pass. If you won't do 
that I must put you down under hatclu's again.” 

“ I will promise that willingly,” Cyril said ; “ the more so 
that T can 8carc(' speak abov(^ a whisper.” 

“ Mind, if you as mucli as wave a hand, or do anything to 
bring an eye on us, down you go into the hold again, and 
when you come up next time it will be to go overboard. 
Now just put your head over the I’ail, and 1 will pour a 
few buckets of water over it. I. agreetl to get you out of the 
way, but 1 have got no gj-udge again.st you, and don’t want 
to do you harm.” 

Cutting a bucket with a rope tied to the handle, he <lipped 
it into the river, and poured half-a-dozon ])ailfuls over (’yrirs 
head. The lad felt greatly refreslud, and, sitting down on the 
deck, was able to look round. The craft was a coaster of 
about twenty tons burden. There were three men on deck 
besides the man who liad spoken to him, and who was (‘.vi 
dent ly the skipper. Besides these a boy occasionally put up his 
head from a hatchway forw^ard. 'J'hei*e was a pile of ba.ri*els 
and empty baskets amidship, and the men [)r('sent]y beg;),n to 
wash down the decks and to tidy up the ropes and geai’ lying 
about. The shore on both sides was flat, and Cyril was 
surprised at the width of the river. Behind them was a 
sm.all town, standing on highei- ground. 

“ What place is that?” he asked a sailor who passed near 
him. 

“ That is Gravesend.” 

A few minutes afterwards the boy again put his head out 
of tlie hatchway and shouted, — 

“ Breakfast ! ” 

“ Can you eat anything, youngster ? ” the skipper asked 
Cyril. 

“ No, thank you, my head aches too much ; and my mouth 
is so sore J am sure I C(mld not get anything down.” 

“ Well, you had be.st lie down, then, with your head on 
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that coil of rope: 1 allow you did not sleep much last 
night.*’ 

In a few minutes Cyril was sound asleep, and when lie 
awoke the sun was setting. 

“ You have had a good bout of it, lad,” the skipper said, 
as he raised himself on his elbow and looked round. “ How 
are you feeling now ? ” 

“ A great deal better,” Cyril .said, as he rose to his feet. 

“ Supper will he ready in a few minutes, and if you can 
manage to get a bit down it will do you good.” 

“ 1 will f ry, anyhow,” Cyril said. “ I think that 1 feel 
hungry.” 

The land was now but a faint line on either hand. A gentle 
br(!eze was blowing from the south-west, and the craft was 
running along over the smooth water at the I’ate of three 
or foul” miles an hour. Cyril wondered where he was being 
taken to, and what was going to be done with him, but 
determined to ask no (iue.stions. The sapper was evidently 
a kind-hearted man, although he might be engaged in lawless 
busine.ss, but it was as well to wait until he chose to open tlio 
subject. 

As soon as the boy hailed, the cajitain led the way to the 
hatchway. They dc'seended a short ladder into the fo’castle, 
which was low, but roomy. Supper consisted of boiled skate — 
a tish Cyril had never tuvsted b(Tore — oaten biead, and beer. 
His mouth was still sore, but he managed to make a hearty 
meal of tish, though he could not manage the hard bread. One 
of the men was engaged at the helm, but the other two shared 
the meal, all being seated on lockers that ran round the cabin. 
The fish were placed on an earthenware dish, each man cutting 
off slices with his jack-knife, and u.sing his bread as a platter. 
Little was said while the meal went on ; but when they went on 
deck again, the skipper, having put another man at the tiller, 
while the man released went forward to get his supper, said, — 

“ Well, T think you are in luck, lad.” 

Cyiil opened his eyes in surprise. 
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“You don’t think 80 ?” the man went on. “1 don’t mean 
that you are in luck in l)eing knocketl al)Out and carritMl off, 
but tliat you are not floating down the riv(U' at }) resent 
instc^ad of walking the deck here. I can only su])pose that 
they t/houglit your body might be picked up, and that it would 
go all the harder with the prisoners, if it were provt'd t hat 
you had been put out of the way. You don’t look like an 
informer either ! ” 

“ T am not an informer,” Cyril said indignantly. “ 1 found 
that my employer was being robbed, and T aided him to ca tch 
thethkives. 1 dtm’t call that informing. That is when a man 
betrays others engaged in the same wor'k a,s himself.” 

“ Well, well, it mak(is no difl’ererico to mo,” the skip])ei' said. 
“ 1 was engaged by a man, with whom I do business sometimes, 
to take a fellow who had l)oen trouhlesoijje out of the way, 
and to see tha-t he did not comc! hack again for some time. I 
bargained tliat there watj^to be no foul play ; 1 don’t hold with 
things of that sort. As to (tarrying down a, hale of goods 
sometimes, or taking a few kegs of spirits from a, kVench 
lugger, T see no harm in it; but when it comes to cutting 
throats, I wash my liamls of it. T am sorry now I Itrought 
you off, thougli maybe if 1 Inid refused they would have ])ut a 
knife into you, and chucked you into the river. However, now 
tljat 1 have got you I must go through wuth it. 7 ain’t a man 
to go back from my woi’d, and what i says 1 always sticks to. 
Htill, I am sorry J had anytJiing to do with the business. 
You look to me a decent young gentleman, though your 
hxjks and your* clothes have not been improved by what 
you have gone thi'ough. Well, at any rate, I promise you 
that no harm shall come to you as long as you are in my 
hands.” 

“ And how long is that likely to be, captain ? ” 

“ Ah ! that is moi-e than 1 can tell you. 1 don’t WH.nt to 
do you harm, lad, and more than that, I will prevent other- 
people fi'om doing you harm as long as you are on hoar-d this 
craft. But more than that I can’t say. It is likely enough I 
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shall have trouble in keeping that promise, and I can’t go a 
•.$tep farther. There is many a man who would have chucked 
?you overboard, and so have got rid of the trouble altogether, 
and of the risk of its being afterwards provt^d that he had 
a hand in getting you out of the way.” 

“I feel tliat, captain,” Cyril said, “and 1 thank you heartily 
for your kiml treatment of me. I promise you that if at any 
time T am set ashore and find my way back to London, I will 
say no word which can get you into trouble.” 

“ There is Tom coming upon deck. You had better turn 
in. You have lind a good sleep, but I have no doul)t you can 
do with some more, and a night’s rest will set you up. You 
take the left-hand locker. The boy sleeps on the light hand, 
and wo have bunks overhead.” 

Cyril was soon soundly ash op, and did not wake when the 
others turned in. lie was alone in the cabin when he opened 
his eyes, but the sun was shining brightly through the opcni 
hatchway. 11(3 sprang up and went on deck, 'rho craft was 
at anchor. No land could be seen to the south, but to the 
north a low shore stretched away three or four miles distant. 
There was scarcely a br’(;ath of wind. 

“ Well, you have had a good sl(.‘ep, lad,” the captain said. 
“ You had best dip that buck(;t overboard and have a wash ; 
you will feel better after it. Now, boy, slip down and get 
your fire going ; we shall be ready for breakfast as soon aS it 
is ready for us.” 

Cyril soused his head with the cold water, and felt, as the 
captain had said, all the better for it, for the air in the 
little cabin was close and stuffy, and he had felt hot and 
feverish before his wash. 

“ The wind died out, you see,” the captain said, “ and we 
had to anchor when tide turned at two o’clock. Thcire is 
a dark line behind us, and as soon a.s the wind reaches us, we 
will up anclior. The force of the tide is spent.” 

The wind, however, continued very light, and the vessel did 
little more than drift with the tide, and when it turned at 
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two o’clock they had to drop anchor af^aiii close under some 
hip:h land, on the top of which stood a lotty tower. 

That is a land-mark,” the captain said, “ Thei’o are some 
liad sands outside us, and that stands as a mark for vessels 
coiriin^^ tlirough.” 

Cyril had enjoyed the quad- passa-^^e much, d^he wound at 
the hack of Ids head still sinarled, and lie had felt disincliiu'd 
for any exertion. More than once, in s})ite of the good 
allowance of sleej) he liad had, he dosed off as he sat on the 
deck with his hack against the bulwark, watching tlie shore 
as they drifted slowly past it, and wondering vagut'ly how it 
would all end. They had Ix'en anc.hore<l but half an hour 
when the captain ordered the men to the wiiidlass. 

“ 'Inhere is a bnme coming, la<ls,” ho said ; “ and oven if it 
only lasts for an hour, it will take us round the head and fa-r 
enough into the l>ay tog(d into the tiiUnmnning up tht* rivers.” 

’riie breeze, however, when it came, held steadily, and in two 
hours they wei'e off Harwich ; but on coming opposile the 
towji they turned off up the Orwell, and anchored, after dark, 
at a small village- some six miles up the river. 

“ If you will give mt‘ your word, lad, that you will not tiy to 
escape, and will not comrnuni(*ate with anyone who may come 
oil' from the shore, T will continue to tiaait you a,s ii passenger; 
but if not, I must fasten you up in the cabin, and keep a 
watcli over you .” 

“1 will promise, captain. J should not know where to go 
if 1 landed. I heard you say, ‘Thei-eis blarwicdi steeple,’ when 
w(‘ jirst came in sight of it, but where that is 1. have no i(h‘a, 
nor how far w'e are f»-om Jjondon. As 1 have not a, penny 
in my pocket, I sliould (ind it well-nigh impossilde to make my 
way to town, wliich may, for aught J know, be a Imndiad 
miles away ; foi*, in ti uth, 1 know but little of the geography 
of England, having been brought up in France, and not 
ha ving been out of sight of London since T came over.” 

Just as he was speaking, the splash of an oar was heard 
close by. 
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“ Up, men,” the captain said in a low tone to those in the 
fo’castle. “ Bring up the cutlasses. Who is that ? ” he called, 
hailing the boat. 

“ Mony men all,” was the reply. 

“ All riglit. Como alongside. You sjiw our signal, then ” 

“ Ay, ay, we saw it; but tliere is an officer with a boat- 
load of sailors ashore from the King's ship at Harwich. He 
is spending the evening with the revenue captain here, and 
w(' had to wait until the two men left in charge of the boat 
went up to join their comrades at the tavern. What have 
you got for us ? ” 

“ Six boxes and a lot of dunnage, 8U(ih as cables, chains, 
and some small anchors.” 

“Well, you had better wait for an hour before you take the 
liatches off. You will hear the gig with the sailors row past 
soon. The tide has begun to run down strong, and I expect 
the officer won’t be long before lie moves. As soon as he has 
gone we will (;oino out again. We shall take the goods up 
half a. raih' farther. 'Fhe revenue man on that beat has been 
paid to keep his eyes shut, and we shall get th('m all stored 
in a hut, a mile away in the woods, before daybreak. You 
know the landing-place ; there will be water enough for us to 
row in there for another two hours.” 

The boat rowed away to the shore, which vras not more than 
a hundred yards distant. A little later they heard a stir 
on the strand, then came the sound of oars, and two minutes 
later a boat shot past close to them, and then, bearing away, 
rowed down the river. 

“ Now, lads,” the captain said, “ get the hatches off. The 
wind is coming more off shore, which is all the better for us, 
but do not make more noise than you can help.” 

The hatches were taken off, and the men proceeded to get up 
a number of barrels and bales, some sail-cloth being thrown on 
the deck to deaden the sound. Lanterns, passed down into the 
hold, gave them light for their operations. 

“ This is the lot,” one of the sailors said presently. 
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>Six laT-ge boxes were tljen passed up and put apart from the 
others. Tlaui followe<l eight or ten coils of rope, a quantity of 
chain, st)ine hedge amdiors, a number of block.s, five rolls of 
canvas, and some heavy bags that, by the sound they made 
v\ li(m t hey were laid down, (?yril jndge<l to contain metal articles 
of souje sort. Then the other goods were lowered into the 
hold and the hatches re])lacod. The work had scarcely con- 
cluded when the l)oat again came along.'<i<le, this time with four 
men on board. Scarcely a word was spoken as tlie goods were 
transferred to the boat. 

“ You will be going to-morrow ? ” one of the men in the 
boat asked. 

“ Yes, 1 shall get up to Ipswich on the top of the tide — that 

is, if I don’t stick fast in this crooked channel. My cargo is 
all {'ither for Ipswich or Aldboi’ough. Now le)t ns turn in,” 
as the boatmen made their way up the river. “ We must be 
under way before daylight, or else we shall not save the tide 
down to-morrow (wening. I am glad wo have got that lot 
safely off. I always feel uncomfortable until we g('t rid of that 
pai*t of the cargo, If it wasn’t that it paid better than all the 
rest together I would not have anything to do with it.” 

Cyril was very glad to lie down on tli(5 locker, while the 
men turned into their berths overhead. He had not yet fully 
recovered from the eH'ccts of the blow he had received, but in 
spite of the aching of his head he was soon sound asleep. 
It seemed to him that he had .scarc(dy closed his eyes when ho 
was roused by the captain’s voice, — 

“ Tumble up, lads. The light is beginning to show.” 

Ten minutes later they were under way. The breeze had 
nimost died out, and after sailing for .some two miles in nearly 
a straight coiir.se, the boat was thrown over, two men got into 

it, , and, fastening a rope to the ketch’s bow, proceeded to tow 
her along, the captain taking the helm. 

To Cyril’s surprise, they turned off almost at right angles to 
the course they had before been following, and made st raight for 
the opposite shore. They approached it so closely that Cyril 
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expected that in another moment the craft would take ground, 
when, at a shout from the captain, the men in the boat started 
off parallel with the shore, taking the craft’s head round. For 
the next three-quarters of an hour tfioy pursued a serpeiitiiH^ 
course, the boy standing in the chains and heaving the lead 
(‘iontimially. At last the c?iptain shouted, — “ You can come on 
hoard now, lads. We are in the straight channel at last.” 
Twenty minutes later they again dropped their anchor oppo- 
site a town of considerable size. 

“ That is Ipswich, lad,” the captain said. “ It is as nasty a 
place to get into as there is in England, unless you have got 
the wind due aft.” 

The work of unloading began at once, and was carried on 
until after dark. 

“ Tha,t is the last of them,” the captain said, to Oyril’s 
satisfaction. “ We can be off now when the tide turns, 
and if we hadn’t got clear to-night we might have lost 
hours, for there is no getting these people on shore to under- 
stand that the loss of a tide nutans tlio loss of a day, and that 
if/ is no hard(!r to got up and do your work at one hour tlian 
it is at another. 1 shall have a clean up, now, and go ashore. 
T have got your pi-omise, lad, that you won’t try to ©sca])e ? ” 

Oyril assented. Standing on the deck there, with the river 
bank but twenty yai'ds away, it seemed hard that he should 
not be able to escape. But, as he told himself, he would not 
have been standing there if it had not been for that promise, 
but would luive been lying, tightly bound, down in the hold. 

Cyril and the men were asleep when the captain cam© aboard, 
the toy alone remaining up to fetch him off in the boat wlu n 
he hailed. 

“ There is no wind, captain,” Cyril said, as the anchor was 
got up. 

“No, lad, I am glad there is not. We can drop down with 
the tide and the boat towing us, but if there was a head wind 
we might have to stop here till it either dropped or shifted. 
I have been here three weeks at a sj)ell. 1 got some news 
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ashore,” he went on, as he took his place at the helm, while 
the three men rowed the boat ahead. “ A man I sometimes 
brin,i( things to told me that he heard there had been an nttempt 
to rescue the men concernetl in that ro1)bery. 1 heard, before 
1 left London, it was likely that it w'Oiild be attcmipted. Ther’e 
were a lot of people concerned in that atl'air, one way and 
another, and J know they would move llea^'('ln and earth to get 
th('in out, for if any of tliem peached there would be such 
a liaul as the constables never made in the (dty before. 
Word was passed to the prisoners to bt^ ready, and as tdiey 
w(U‘e being taken from the Guildhall to Newgate there was 
a sudden rush made. Tive const ables wore not caught napping, 
and there was a tough fight, till the citizens ran out of their 
shops and took part with them, and the num, who were sailors, 
watermen, ’longshoro-mon, and rascals of all sorts, bolted. 

“ Blit two of tbe prisoners were missing. One was, I board, 
an apprentice wlio was mixed np in the afiair, and no ono saw 
him go. They say he must have stooped down and wriggh'd 
away into the crowd. The other was a man they called Black 
Dick ; he struck down two constables, broke through the 
crowd, and got clean away. There is a grant line and cry, 
but so far nothing has been lioard of. them. They will be 
kept in hiding somowlioro till tliero is a chance of getting 
them through the gates or on board a craft lying in the river. 
Our men made a mess of it, or they would have got them all 
ofi'. T hear that they are all in a fine taking that Marner 
is safely lodged in Newgate with the others taken in his house ; 
he knows so much that if he chose to peach he could liang 
ji, score of men. Black Dick could toll a good deal, but ho 
wasnT in all the secrets, and they say Marner is really the 
head of the band and had a finger in pretty nigh every 
robbery through the country. All those taken in his place 
are also in Newgate, and they say the constables are searching 
the city like forri^ts in a rabbit-warren, and that several other 
arrests have been made.” 

“ I am not sorry the apprentice got away,” Cyril said. “ He 
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is a bad fellow, there is no doubt, and, by the look he gave me, 
he would do me harm if he got a ehaiice, but I suppose that is 
only natural. As to the other man, he looked to me to be 
a desperate villain, arid he also gave me so evil a look thnt, 
though he was in the dock with a constable on either side of 
him, I felt hon-ibly uiKJomfortablo, especially when 1 heard 
what sort of man he was.” 

“ What did they say of him ? ” 

“ They said they believed he was a man named Ephraim 
Fowlei’, who had murder'd the skipper and mate of a coaster 
and then went off in tlie boat.” 

“ Is that the man? Then truly do I regret that he has 
escaped. I knew both John Moore, the master, and George 
Monson, the mate, and many a flagon of beer we have emptied 
togetluT. If J liad known the fellow’s wlK'nabouts, 1 would 
have put the constables on his track. I am heartily sorry now, 
boy, that I had a hand in carrying you off, though maybe it 
Is best for you that it has been so. If I hadn’t taken you 
some onf^ cJse would, and more than likely you would not 
have fared so well as you have done, for some of them would 
have saved themselves all further trouble and l isk, b}’’ chucking 
you overboard as soon as they were well out of the Pool.” 

“ Gan’t you put mo ashore now, captain 1 ” 

“ No, boy ; I have given my word and taken my money, 
and I am not one to fail to cai-ry out a bargain because I find 
that I have made a bad one. They have trusted me with 
thousands of pounds’ worth of goods, and I have no reason 
to complain of their pay, and am not going to turn my back on 
them now they have got into trouble ; besides, though I would 
trust you not to round upon me, I would not trust them. If 
you were to turn up in London they would know that I had 
sold them, and Marner would soon hear of it. There is a way 
of getting messages to a man even in prison. Then you may 
be sure that, if he said nothing else, he would take good care 
to let out that I was the man who used to carry their booty 
a way, sometimes to quiet places on the coast, and sometimes 
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across to Holland, and tlio first time 1 dropped anchor in 
tlto Pool I should find myself seized and tlirown into limbo. 
No, lad; T must carry out my agreement — which is that 1 am 
not to land you in England, hut that I am to take you across 
to Holland or elsewhere— the elsewhere meaning tliat if you 
fa, 11 overboard by the way ' then* will be no complaints as to 
the breach of the agreement. That is, in fact, what they 
really meant, though they did not actually put it into words. 
They said, ‘We have a boy wlio is an inforrnei’, and has 
been the means of Mainer being seized and his place broken 
up, and there is no saying that a score of us mny not get a 
rope round our necks. In consecpience, wt* want him carried 
away. What you do with him is nothing to ns so long as he 
don’t set foot in England again.’ ‘ Will Holland suit you ? 
1 am going across (here,’ I said, ‘ after touching at Ipswich and 
Aklborough.’ ‘ It would b(‘ much safer for you and every one 
else if it ha[)pen that he falls over befoiH^ he gets there. How- 
ever, we will call it Holland.’ ” 

“ Then if I waTe to fall oveihoard,” Ciyril said, with a smiles, 
“ you would not bo breaking your agreement, captain ? I 
might fall overboard to-night, you know.” 

“ 1 would not advise it, lad. You had much better stay where 
you are. I don’t say T mightn’t anchor off Harwich, and that 
if you f('ll overboard you couldn’t manage to swim ashore, but 
1 tell you I would not give twopence for your life when you 
got back to London, It is to the interest of a score of men to 
keej) Marner’s mouth shut. They have shown their willingness 
to help him as far as they could, by gotiing you out of the 
way, and if you got back they would have your life the first 
time you ventured out of doors after dark ; they would he 
afraid Marner would suppose they had sold him if you wei-e 
to turn up at his trial, and as like as not he would round on the 
whole lot. Besides, I don’t think it would be over safe for 
me the first time I showed myself in London afterwards, for, 
though I never said that I would do it, I have no doubt they 
reckoned that I should chuck you overboard, and if you 
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woT'e to make; your appearance in Ijondon they would certainly 
put it down that 1 had sold them. You keep yourself quiet, 
and I will land you in Holland, but not as they would expect, 
without a penny or a friend; I will put you into good hands, 
and aiTang(3 tliat you shall be sent: back agein as soon as tho 
trial is over.” 

‘‘Thank you very much, captain. I have no relations in 
London, and no friends, (xcept my employer, (Japtaiu David 
Dowsett, and by this time he will have madci up his mind tliat 
I am dead, and it won't make much dinV*ronce whether 1 
return in four or live days or as many weeks.” 


CnAPTER YI. 

A NARROW ESCAPE. 

T he FJiza^ for this (.■yril, after- leaving Ipswich, learnt was 
her name, unloaded t-he rest of her car-go at Aldborough, 
and then sailed acr-oss to llotterdam. The skipper fulfilled 
Iris promise by taking Cyril to the house of one of the men 
with whom he did business, and arr-anging with liim to board 
tlie boy until word came that he could sa fely return to England. 
The man was a diamond -cutter, and to him packets of jewellery 
and gems that could not be disposed of in England had often 
been brxnight over by the captain. The latter had nothing to 
do with the pecuniary arrangements, which wore made direct 
by Marner, and he had only to hand over the packets and take 
back sums of money to England. 

“You understand,” the captain said to Cyril, “ that I have 
not said a word touching the matter for wLich you are here. 
I have only told him that it had been thought it was as well 
you should be out of England for a time. Of course, he under- 
stood that you were wanted for an affair in which you had 
taken part ; but it matters not what he thinks. I have paid 
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him for a month’s board for yon, and here are three pounds, 
wJiich will bo eiiougli to pay for your passage back if I myself 
should not return. If you do not hear fi’om me, or see the 
Elizay within four weeks, tliore is no reason why you should not 
tak(' passage back. Tim trial will be over by that time, and 
as the members of the gang have done their part in preventing 
you from ap])earitig, I see not why they slioiild have fur*tliei‘ 
giMidge against you.” 

“ 1. ttinnot thank you too much for your kindness, captain. 
I trust that when T get back you will call at Captain Dowsett’s 
store in Tower Street, ao that I may see you and again tliank 
you ; J know that the Captain himself will welcome you heai’tily 
when I tell him how kindly you have treated mo. Ho will be 
almost as glad as I shall myself to see you. I su})poso you 
could not take him a message or letter from me now ? ” 

“ I tliink not, lad. It would never do for him to be able to 
say at the trial that he had learnt you had been kidnapped. 
They might write over here to tho Dutch authorities iibout 
you. There is one thing further. From what 1 heard wlieii 
I landed yesterday, it seems that there is likdy to be war l)e- 
tween Holland and Eiigland.” 

“ I hoard a tfilk of it in Ixmdon,” Cyril said, “ hut I do not 
rightly understand tho cause, nor did 1 inquire much about 
the matter.” 

‘‘ It is something about the colonies, and our taxing their 
goods, but I don’t riglitly iinderstarjd tlu^ (jvian el, except that 
the Dutdi think, now that Blake is gone and our ships for 
the most part laid up, they may be able to take their revenge 
for the lickings we have given them. Bliould there be war, 
ns yon say you s[)eak French as well as English, I sliould 
think you had best make your way to Dunkirk as a young 
Frenchman, and from there you would find no difficulty in 
crossing to Engla.nd.” 

“ I know Dunkirk well, captain, having indeed lived there 
all my life. I should have no difficulty in travelling through 
Holland as a Erench ht^y.” 
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“ If th('re is a war,” the captain said, “ I shall, of course, 
come here no more ; but it may be that you will see me at 
Dunkirk. French brandy sells as well as Dutch Scdiiedam, 
and if I cannot get the one I may perhaps get the other ; and 
there is less danger in coming to Dunkirk and making across 
to Harwich , than there is in landing from Calais or Nantes 
on the south coast, where the revenue men are much more on 
the alert than they are at Harwich.” 

“ Are you not afraid of getting your boat captured ? You 
said it was your own.” 

“ Not much, lad. I bring over a regular cargo, and the 
kegs are stowed away under the floor of the cabin, and I run 
them at Pin-mill — that is the place we anchored the night 
before we got to Ipswich. I have been overhauled a good 
many times, but tlui cai’go always looks right, and aftci* 
searching it for a bit, they conclude it is all regular. You see, 
I don’t bring over a great quantity — fifteen or twenty kegs is 
as much as I can stow away — and it is a long way safer beijig 
content with a small profit than trying to make a big one.” 

Cyril parted with regret from the captain, whose departure 
had been hastened by a report that war might be declared at 
any moment, in which case the Eliza might have been detained 
for a considerable time. He had, therefore, been working 
almost night and day to get in his cargo, and Cyril had re- 
mained on board until the last moment. He had seen the 
diamond dealer but once;, and hoped that he should not meet 
liim often, for he felt certain that awkward questions would be 
asked him. This man was in the habit of having dealings with 
Marner, and had doubtless understood from the captain that 
he was in some way connected with his gang ; and were he 
to find out the truth he would view him with the reverse of a 
friendly eye. He had told him that he was to take his meals 
with his clerk, and Cyril hoped, therefore, that he should 
seldom see him. 

He wandered about the wharf until it became dark. Then 
he went in and took supper with the clerk. As the latter 
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spoke Dukh only, there was no possibility of conversation. 
Cyril was thinking of going up to his bed when there was ii 
ring at the bell. The clerk went to answer it, leaving the door 
open as he went out, and Cyril Inward a voice ask, in Englisli, 
if llerr Schweindorf was in. The clerk said something in 
Dutch. 

“ The fool does not understand English, Robert," the mail 
said. 

“ 'iVll him," he said, in a louder voic'e, to the clerk, “ that 
tw'o persons from England — England, you understand — who 
have only just arrived, want to see him on |)arti(uilar 
business. Theio, don’t be blocking up the door ; just go and 
tell your master what T told you." 

lie pushed his way into the passage, and the clerk, seeing 
that there was nothing else to do, went upstairs. 

A minute latc'r he came down again, and made a sign for 
them to follow him. As they went up Cyril stole out and 
looked afk'r them. I’lie fact that they had come from 
England, and that one of them was named Robert, and that 
they had business with this man, who was in connection whlh 
Marner, had excated his suspicuons, but he felt a shiver of 
fear run through him as he recognised the figur(\s of Robert 
Ashford and the man who was called Black Dick. He 
remembered the expression of hatred with which they liad 
regarded him in the Court, and felt that his danger would be 
great indeed did they hear that he was in Rotk;rdam. A 
moment's thought convinced him that they would almust 
cortainly learn this at once from bis host. The latter woidd 
naturally mention that tho captain had left a lad in his 
charge who was, as he believed, connected with them. They 
wH)uld denounce him as an enemy instead of a friend. The 
diamond mei-chant would expel him from his house, terrified 
at the thought that lie possessed information as to his (h alings 
with this hand in England ; and once beyond the door he 
would, in this strange town, be at the mercy of his enemies. 
Cyril’s first impulse -yastto^up, back into the^ room, seize his 
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cap, and fly. Ho waited, however, until the clerk came down 
a^^min ; tlion he put his cap carelessly on his head. 

“ I am going for a walk,’' ho said, waving his hand vaguely. 

d’he man nodded, went with him to the door, and Cyril 
heal’d him put up the bar after he had gone out. He walked 
(pdeily away, for there was no fear of immediate pursuit. 
BLick Dick bad probably brought over some more j(iwels to 
dispose of, and tha,t busim'ss would be transacted, before there 
would 1)6 any talk of other matters. It might be a quarter 
of an hour before they heard that he was an inmate of the 
house ; then, when they went downstairs with the dealer, 
they would hear that he had gone out for a walk and woidd 
await his return, so that he had two or three hours at least 
before ther e would be any search. 

It was early yet. Some of the boats might be discharging 
by torchlight. At any rate, he might hear of a ship starting 
in the morning, He went down to the wharf. There was 
plenty of bustle here ; boats were landing fish, and larger 
ciaft weie disrihai-ging or taking in <’argo ; but his inability to 
speak Diitdi prevented his asking questions. He crossed to 
the other side of tlie road. The houses here were principally 
stores or drinking taverns. In the window of one was stuck 
up, English and French Spoken Here.” He went inside, 
walked up to the bar, and called for a glass of beer in 
English. 

“ You speak English, landlord ? ” he asked, as the mug 
was placed before him. 

The latter nodded. 

‘‘ I want to take passage either to England or to IVance,” 
he said. “ I came out here but a few days ago, and I hear 
that there is going to Ire trouble bi^tween the two countihw. 
It will therefore be of no use my going on to Amsterdam. 
I wish to get back again, for I am told that if I delay I may 
be too late. I cannot speak Dutch, and thei’efore cannot 
inquire if any boat will be sailing in the morning for England 
or Dunkirk. I have acquaintances in Dunkirk, and speak 
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Fi'encli, so it makes no diiferenoB to me whotlior I go there or 
to England,’' 

“My boy speaks French,” the landlord said, “and if yon 
like he can go along tlu^ port with you. Of coujvse, you will 
give him something for his trouble ? ” 

“Willingly,” Cyril said, “and he much obliged to you into 
the bargain.” 

Tlao landlord k'ft the bar and returned in a minute with a 
boy twelve years old. 

“ He does not speak French very well,” ht^ said, “ but 1 
daresay it will be enough for your pur{)ose. 1 have told him 
that you want to take ship to England, or that, if you cannot 
find one, to Dunkirk. If that will not do, Ostend miglit suit 
you. They speak French there, and there are boats always 
going between there and Ejigland.” 

“That would do; though 1 should prefer the other.” 

“ There would be no dilliculty at any other time in getting 
a boat for England, but 1 don’t know wlietlier you will do so 
now. They have boon clearing olf for some days, arid I 
doubt if you will find an English ship in port now, though 
of coui-se there may be those who have been delayed for their 
cargo.” 

Cyril went out with the boy, and aft(!r making many 
inquiries learnt that there was but one English vessel still in 
port. How(!ver, Cyril told his guide that he would prefer one 
for Dunkirk if they could find one, for if war were declared 
before the boat sailed, she might be detained. After some 
search they found a coasting scow that would sail in the 
morning. 

“ They will touch a<; two or three places,” the boy said to 
Cyi’il, after a talk with the captain ; “ but if you are not in a 
huri y, he will take you and hind you at Dunkirk for Ji pound 
— that is, if he finds food ; if you find food he will take you 
for eight shillings. He will start at daybreak,” 

“Tell him that 1 agree to his price, I don't want the 
trouble of getting food. As he will be going so early, 1 will 
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come on hoard at once. 1 will <,^et my bundle, and will be 
hack in lialf an hour.” 

He went wiili tiie boy to one of the sailoiV shoj»s near, 
lx)u^dii a rough coat and a thick blanket, had them wrapped 
up into a parcel, and then, after paying the boy, went on 
board. 

As he ex])Octed, ho found there were no beds or accommoda- 
tion for passengers, so he stridched himself on a locker in the 
cabin, covered himself with his blanket, and put the coat 
under his head for a pillow. His real reason for choosing this 
craft in pn forc nce to the English ship was that he thought 
it probable that, when he did not return to the house, 
it would at once be suspected that he had recognised the 
visitors, and was not going to return at all. In that case, 
they might suspect that he w'ould try to taki^ passage to 
England, and would, the first thing ii» tlu' morning, make a 
search for him on board any English vcsscjIs that might be in 
the })ort. 

It would be easy then for tlnun to gft him ashore, for the 
diamond nn i'chant might accuse him of theft, and so get him 
handed over to him. RatluT than run that risk, he would 
have started on foot liad he not been able to find a native 
craft sailing early in the morning. Failing Dunkirk and 
Osfeud, he would have taken a passage to any other Dutch 
port, and run his chance of getting a ship from there. The 
great point was to get away from Rotterdam. 

The four men forming the crew of the scow returned late, 
and by their loud talk (/yril, who kept his eyes closed, judg ed 
that they were in li(pior. In a short time they climbed uj) 
into their berths, and all was (piiet. At daybreak they were 
called up by the captain. Cyril lay quiet until, by the rippling 
of the water against the side, he knew that the craft was 
under way. He waited a few minutes, and then went up on 
deck. The scow, clumsy as she looked, was running along 
fast before a brisk wind, and in an hour Rotterdam lay far 
bt'hind them. 
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The voyat'e was a [>liMi.sant one. They touched at Doidrecht, 
at Steenber^en on the mainland, and Flushin^% staying a tew 
hours in each j)lace! to take in or discliarge cargo. After this, 
they made out from the Islands, and ran along the coast, 
putting into Ost(‘ud and Nieuport, and, four days after start- 
ing, entered the port of Dunkirk. 

( 'yril did not go ashore at any of the place's at which tliey 
stopped. It was possible that war might have been declannl 
with England, and as it might be noticed that he was a 
for(dgner he would in that case bo questionc'd and arrested. 
As soon, thereforf', as they neart'd a quay, lie went down to 
the cabin and sh'pt until they got under way again. The 
food was rough, but wholesome ; it consisted entirely of fish 
and black bread ; but the sea air gave him a good a[)petite, 
and he was in high spirits at the thought that he had escapinl 
from danger and was on liis way back again. At Djinkiih 
he was under the French flag, and half an liour after landing 
had engaged a })assago to Londoii on a brig that was to sail 
on the following day. Tlio voyage was a stormy one, and 
he rejoi(!ed in the possession of his great-coat, which he had 
only bought in order that ho might have a pacikot to bring 
on board the scow, and so avoid exciting any suspicion or 
question as to his being entirely unprovded with luggage. 

It was three days before the brig dropped anchor in the 
Pool. As soon as she did so, Cyril bailed a waterman, and 
spent almost his last remaining coin in being taken to sliore. 
He was glad that it was late in the afternoon and so dark 
that bis attire would not be noticed. His clothes had suffered 
considerably from his c.apture and confinement on boartl the 
Eliza, and his great-coat was of a rough appearance that 
was very much out of character in the streets of J^ondon. 
He had, however, but a short distance to traverse bc'fore he 
reached the door of th(^ house. He rang at the bell, and the 
door was opened by John Wilkes. 

“ What is it? ” the latter asked. “ The shop is shut for the 
night, and I ain’t going to open for any one. At Imif-past 
( 948 ) H 
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soven in the morning you c:in get what you want, but not 
before." 

“ Don’t you know me, John?” Cyril lauglied. 

'I’iie old sailoi- stejiped back as if struck wiili a blow. 

“ Kh, what?” he exclaimeil. “ Is it you, t^yril? Why, wo 
had all tliouglit you dead ! I did not know you in this dim light 
and in that big coat you have got on. Come upstairs, inastor. 
Captain l)av(‘ and the ladies will be glad indeed to see you, 
Tboy }iav(i lK)en mourning for you sadly, I can tell you.” 

Cyril took off his wrap and hung it on a peg, and then 
followed John upstairs. 

“There, Captain Dav(',” tliesaih)r said, as he opened the door 
of tlie sitting- room. “ Ther(^ is a sight for sore eyes ! — a sight 
you never t liought you would look on again.” 

Por a moiiKUit (’{iplain Dave, his wife, and daughter stared 
iit Cyril as if searco bebiwiug tlnir eyt's. diien the Captain 
s])rang to his bail. 

“ It’s the lad, sure enough. Why, Cyril,” lie went on, 
seizing him by the liand, and shaking it violently, “wo had 
never thought- to see you alive again ; we made sure that 
thosii ])irates had knoi’kod you on the head, and that you 
were food for fishes by this time. Tiiero has been no com- 
forting my good wife; and as to Nellie, if it had been a 
hroihei’ she had lost, she could not have taken it more 
hardly.” 

“ They did knock me on the head, and very hard too, Captain 
Dave. If my skull hadn’t been quite so thick. I should, as you 
say, have been biod for fishes before now, for that is what 
they meant me foi’, and there is no thanks to them that J am 
hero at present. I am soriy that you have all been made so 
luieomfoi't able aliout me.” 

“We should liave been an ungrateful lot indeed if we had 
not, consiilering that in the first place you saved us from being 
ruined by those pirates, and that it was, as we thought, owing 
to the services you had done us that you had come to your 
end.” 
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‘‘But where have you been, IM aster Oyril?” Nellie broke 
in. “What has hHppened to youH We Jiave boon picturing 
all sorts of horrors, mother and I. That evil liad befallen 
you wt! were sur-e, for W(‘ knew that you would not go away 
of a sudden, in this fashion, without so much as saying good-bye. 
We feared all the more when, i \vo days afterwards, the wrelclu'S 
were so l)ol{l as to attack the constables, and to l escue Robei t 
Ashford and anotlau* from their hands. Men who wtuild do 
this in broad daylight would surely hesitate at nothing.” 

“Lot him eat his supper without asking further questions, 
N(dlie,” her father said. ‘‘ ft is ill asking one with victuals 
before him to begin a tale that may, for aught I know, last 
an hour. Let him have his food, lass, and then 1 will light 
my pipe, and -lohu Wilk(fs shall light his Ikut insteud of going 
out for it, and wo will have the yarn in peace and comfoid,. 
It spoils a good story to hurry it tlirough. Lyril is here, alive 
M,nd well ; let that content you for a fi'w minutes,” 

“If 1 must, I must,” Nellie said, with a little i»out. “But 
you should remember, father, that, while you have been all 
your life having adventures of some sort, this is the veuy first 
that 1 have had ; for though Cyril is the one to wlioni it befell, 
it is all a parcel with the robbery of the house and the 
capture of the thieves.” 

“ When does the trial come off, (kiptain Dave ? ” 

“It came off yesterday. Marnor is to be hung at the end 
of the week. He d(3tdared that he was but in the lane by 
accident when two lads opened the gate. He and the man with 
him, smug that they were laden with goods, would have seized 
them, wlieu they tliemselves were at.tacked and beaten down. 
But til is ingenuity did not save him. Tojii Frost had been 
admitted us King’s evidence, and tostififnl that Mai-ner had been 
several times at the gate with the fellow that escaped, to receive 
the stolen goods. Moreover, there were many articles amojig 
those found at his place that I was able to swear to, besides 
the proceeds of over a score of burglaries. The two mer» taken 
in his house will have fifteen years in gaol. The women got 
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otl' scot-free ; there was no proof that th(^y had taken part in 
tin' robl)erie8, though there is little doubt they knew all about 
them.” 

“ But how did they prove the men wore concerned?” 

‘‘d’hey got all tlu^ ])eople whose property had been found 
tljcre, and four of th(*se, on seeing the men in the yard at 
Ntnvgate, were able to swear to them as having been among 
those who came into theur rooms and fright('n(‘d thiun well-nigh 
to death. It was just a question whether th(!y should he 
hung or not, and there was some wonder that the Judge let 
them escap(' the gallows.” 

“And what has become of Tom? ” 

“ They k(q)t Tom in the prison till hist night. I saw him 
yesterday, and 1 am sure the boy is mighty sorry foi' having 
been concerned in the matter, being, as I truly believe, tei-ri- 
fied into it. 1 had written down to an old friend of mine who 
has seti up in the same way as my.self at Plymouth. Of course 
I told him all tlio circurnstaiicas, Imt assured him, that accord- 
ing to iiiy belief, the hoy was not so muclr to blame, and that 
I was sure tire lesson he had had, would last Irim for life ; 
so J asked him to give Tom another chance, and if he did so, 
to keep the knowledge of this affair from every one. I got his 
answer yesterday morning, telling mo to send him down to 
him ; ho would give him a fair trial, and if he wasn’t altogether 
satisfied with him, would then get him a berth as ship’s boy. 
So, last night after dark, he was taken down by John Wilkes, 
and put on board a coaster bound for Plymouth. I would 
have taken him back here, but after your disappearance I 
feared that bis life would not be safe ; for although they had 
plenty of other cases they could have proved against Marner, 
Tom’s evidence brought this business home to him.” 

Captain Dave would not allow Cyril to begin his story until 
the table had been cleared and he and John Wilkes had 
lighted their pipes. Then Cyril told his adventure, the earlier 
part of which elicited many exclamations of pity from Dame 
Dowsett and Mistress Nellie, and some angry ejaculations from 
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the Captain when he heard that Black Lick and Robert Ashford 
had got sjifely off to Holland. 

“By 8t. Antliony, lad/’ he broke out, when the story was 
finished, “ yon had a narrow escape from those villains at Rott<‘r- 
dain. Had it chanced tliat you were out at the time they came, 
1 would not have given a groat for your life. By all accounts, 
that fellow Black Dick is a desperate villain. They say that 
they had got hold of evidence enough against him to hang a 
dozen men, and it seems that there is little doubt that he was 
concerned in several cases, where, not content with robbing, 
the villain had murdered the inmates of lonely houses round 
London. He had good cause for hating you. It wtis througli 
you that he had been ctapturod, and had lost his share in all 
that pluridiT at Marner’s. Well, I trust the villain will never 
venture to show his face in London again ; but there is mwer 
any saying. F shmdd like to meet that captain who behaved 
so wc‘11 to you, and I will meet him too, and shak(( him by the 
hand and tell him that any gear he may want foi- that ketch 
of his, he is fi-oe to come in here to help himself. There is 
another thing to be thought of. I must go round in tlu' 
morning to the Duildhall and notify the authorities that you 
liave come back. There has been a great hue and cry for you. 
They have searched the thieves’ dens of London from attic to 
cellar ; there have been boats out looking for your body ; and 
on the day after you were missing they overhauled all the 
ships in the port. Of course the search has died out now, but 
1 must go and tell them, and you will have to give them the 
story of the affair.” 

“ I slia’n’t say a word that will give tiiem a clue that will 
help them to lay hands on the captain. He saved my life, 
and no one could have he(‘Ti kinder than he was. I would 
rather go away for a time altogether, for I don’t see how I 
am to tell the story without injuring him.” 

“No; it is awkward, lad. I see that, even if you would 
not give them the name of the craft, they might find out 
what vessels went into Ipswich on that morning, and also the 
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riniTK'.s of thoso tliat sailed from Kotterd.-im ou the day she 

Ji seems to me, Captain, that the only way will be for me 
to say t-lio exact truth, namely, that I gave my word to tho 
(aiptain that ] would say naught of the matter. 1 could tell 
how .1 was struck down, and how I did not recover conscious- 
ness until I found myself in a boat, and was lifted on lioard a 
V(wsel and fiut d(jwn into the hold, and was there kept until 
morning. 1 could say that wlnm 1 vv'as let out I found w’o 
w(U'o far down tlio river, that tho captain expressed great 
regret wlnm he found that I had been hurt so badly, that be 
did everything in bis power for me, and that after I had been 
some days on board tlie ship be offered to land me in Holland, 
and to give me- mom^y to pay my fare back hero if I would 
give him my word of honour not to divulge his name or the 
name of the shi^), or that of the port at which he landed me, Of 
course, they can imprison me for a time if I refuse to tell, but 
I would T’ailieT’ stay in gaol for a year than say aught that 
might set them upon the track of Captain Madden. It was 
not until tlu^ day ho left mo in Holland that I knew his 
nauK', for of course the men always called him captain, and 
so did 1.” 

“ That is the only way I can see out of it, lad. I don’t 
think they wdll imprison you after the siTvice you have done 
in enabling tlauu to break up this gang, bring the head of it 
to justic(^, and I'ccovei* a lai-ge amount of property.” 

Ho indeed, on their going to the Guildhall next morning, 
it turned out. The sitting Alderman threatenc'd Cyril with 
committal to prison uidess he gave a full account of all that 
had happened to him, but Captain Dowsett spoke up for him, 
and said boldly that instead of punishment he deserved honour 
for the great service he had done to justice, and that, more- 
over, if he wore punished for refusing to keep tho promise 
of secrecy ho had made, there was little chance in the future of 
desperjito men spaiing the lives of those who fell into their 
hands. They would assuredly murder them in self-defence if 
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they knew that tlie law would force tlunn to break any promise 
of sileueo they might have made. The Magistrate, after a 
consultation with the Chief Constable, finally came round 
to this view, and permitted Cyril to leave the Court., after 
praising liim warmly for the vigilance ho liad shown in the 
])rotection of his employer's interests. He regretted that lie 
had not been able to furnish them with (he name of a nuin 
who had certainly been, to some (‘xlcnt, an aecoinplico of 
Hiose who had assaulted him, but this was not., however, so 
much to be regretted, since the man had done all in his power 
to atone for his actions. 

“ Tiierii is no further information you can give us, Master 
Cyril ? ” 

“Only this, your worship: that on the day before I left 
Holland, I caught sight of the two persons who had escaped 
from the constables. They had just landed.” 

“ .1 am sorry to liear it,” the Alderman said. “ I had hoped 
(hat they were still in hiding somewhere in the City, and that 
the constables might yet lie able to lay hands on tliem. Ifow^- 
ever, 1 expect they will he hack again ere long. Your ill-door 
is sure' to return here sooner or later, either with the hope of 
fui'ther gain, or hccausi^ he cannot keep aw’-ay from liis old 
haunts and companions. If they fall into the liandsof the City 
constables, I will warrant they won’t escape again.” 

Ho noddei] to Cyril, who understood tluit liis busin(!ss was 
over and left the Court with (Captain Dave. 

“ 1 am not so anxious as the Aldorma.n seemed to be (Jia(- 
Dlack Dick and Ilobcrt Ashford should i-eturn to London, 
Captain Dave.” 

“No; i can understand that, Cyril. And even now that 
you know they ai'e abroad, it would he well to take every 
precaution, for the otliers whose business has been sorely 
inteiru})(ed by the capture of that villain Marner may again 
try to do you harm. No doubt other receivers will (ill his 
[dace in time, but tlie loss of a ready market must incommode 
them much. Plate they can melt down themselves, and I 
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reckon they would have but little difficulty in finding knaves 
ready to purchase the products of the ineltiug-pot ; but it is 
only a man witli premises specially prepared for it who will 
buy goods of all kinds, however bulky, without asking questions 
about them.” 

Cyril was now in high favour with Mistress Nellie, and 
whenevcT he was not engaged when she went out he was 
inviti^d to escort Jjer. 

One day he went with her to ht ar a famous preacher hold 
forth at St. Pa, id’s. Only a portion of the cathedral was 
uso<l for religious services ; the r(“st was utilised as a sort of 
public promenade, atul here people of all classes met— gallants 
of the Court, citizi'iis, their wives and daughters, idh'rs and 
loungers, thieves and mendicants. 

As Nellie wfilked foi*ward to join the throng gathered near 
the pulpit, Cyril noticed a young man in a Court suit, standing 
among a group who wore talking and laugliing much louder 
than was seemly, take off his plumed hat, and make a deep 
l)ow, to which she replied by a slight inclination of the hea<l, 
and jMissed on with somewhat heightened colour. 

Cyril waited until the sorvi(*o was over, when, as he kdt 
the cathedral with her, he asked, — 

“ Who was that rufller in gay clothes, who bowed so deeply 
to you. Mistress Nellie? — that is, if there is no indiscretion in 
my asking.” 

“ 1 met him in a throng while you were away,” she said, 
with an attempt at carek ssnt'ss which he at onc^e detected. 
“ Tht're was a great press, and J w^ell-nigh fainted, but he 
very courteously came to my assistance, and brought me safely 
out of the crowd.” 

“And doubtless you have seen him since, Mistress?” 

Nellie tossed her head. 

“ I don’t see what right you have to question me. Master 
Cyril ? ” 

“ No right at all,” Cyiil replied good-temperedly, “ save 
that I am an inmate of your father’s house, and have received 
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^^a*eat kindness from him, and 1 doubt if he would be pleased 
if he knew that you bowed to a person unknown to him and 
unkno^TO, I presunu', to yourself, save that he has rendered 
you a passing S('rvice.” 

“lie is a gentleman of the Court, 1 would have you know,” 
slie said angrily. 

“ 1 do not know that that is any great recommendation if 
the tales one hears about tin' Court are true,” Cyril replied 
calmly. ‘‘ 1 cannot say 1 admii-e (‘ither his companions or his 
manm'i'S, and if he is a gentleman he should know that if 
he wishes to speak to an honest citi/.('n’s daugliter it were 
only riglit that he should first address liimself to her father.” 

“ Heigli ho ! ” Nellie exclaimed, with her face Hushed with 
indignation. “ Who made you my censor, 1 should like to 
know'l I will thank you to attend to your own atlairs, and to 
leave mine alone.” 

“ The affairs of Cajitain Dave’s daughter are mine so long 
as 1 am abroad with her,” Cyril said firmly. “ I am sorry to 
displease you, but I am only doing wliat I feel to bii my duty. 
Methinks that, were John Wilkes here in charge of you, he 
would say the same, only probably he would (*x|)ress his opinion 
as to yonder gallant rnori^ strongly than 1 do ; ” he nodded in 
the direction of the man, who had followeii them out of tlie 
cathedral, and was now walking on the other side of the street 
and (evidently trying to attract Nellie’s attention. 

Nellie bit her lips. She was about to answer him passion- 
ately, but restrained herself with a great effort. 

“ You are mistaken in the gentleman, Cyril,” she said, after 
a paus(j ; “ he is of a good family, and heir to a fiini estate.” 

“Oh, he has told you as much as that, has he? Well, 
Mistress Nellie, it may be as ho says, but surely it is for 
your father to inquire into that, when the gentleman comes 
forwai d in due course and presents himself as a suitor. Fine 
feathers do not always make fine birds, and a man mey ruffle 
it at King Charles’s Court without ten guineas to shake in 
his purse.” 
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At thia moment the young man crossed the street, and, 
bowing deeply to Nellie, was about to address her when Cyril 
said gravely, — 

“ >Sir, I am not acquainted with your name, nor do I know 
more about you s;tv(j that you are a stranger to this lady’s 
family. That being so, and as she is at present iindm* my 
escort, I must ask you to abstain from addressing her.” 

“ You insolent young varlet ! ” the man said furiously. “ 11 ad 
i a cane instead of a sword I would chastise you for your 
insolence.” 

“ That is as it may be,” Cyril said quietly. “ That sort of 
thing may do down at Whitehall, but if you attempt to make 
trouble here in Cheapside you will very speedily find yourself 
in the hands of the w’atch.” 

“ For Heaven’s sake, sir,” Nellie said anxioiusly, as several 
passers-by paused to see what was the matter, “ do not cause 
trouble. For my sake, if not for your own, pray leave 
me.” 

“ I obey you, Mistress,” the man said again, lifting his hat 
and bowing deeply. “ I regret that the olliciousness of this 
blundering varlet should have mistaken my intentions, which 
were but to salute you courteously.” 

So saying, he replaced liishat, and, with a threatening scowl 
at Cyril, pushed his way roughly through those standing round, 
and walked rapidly away. 

Nellie was veiy pale, and trembled from head to foot. 

“ Take me home, Cyril,” she murmured. 

He offered her his arm, and he made his way along the 
sti'oet, while his face flushed with anger at some jeering remarlvs 
he heard from one or two of thost^ who looked on at the scene. 
It was not long before Nellie’s anger gaiiied the upper hand 
of her fears. 

“ A pretty position you have placed me in, with your inter- 
ference ! ” 

“Y"ou mean, I suppose, Mistress Nellie, a pretty position 
that man placed you in, by Iris insolence. What would 
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Captain Dave say if Lo heard that his daughter had been 
accosted by a Court gallant in the streot-s ? ” 

“Are you going to tell him?” she asked, removing her 
hand sharply from his arm. 

“ T have no doubt I ought to do so, and if you will talce 
my advice you will tell him yourself as soon as you reach 
home, for it may be that among those standing round was 
SOUK' oiKMvho is acquainted with both you and your father; 
and you know as well as I do what Captain Dave would say 
if it came to his ( ars in such fashion.” 

Nellie walked for some time in silence. Her anger rose 
still higher against Cyril at the position in which his intor- 
ferontJO had placed her, but slie could not help seeing that his 
advice was sound. She had indeed met this man several 
times, and had listened without chiding to his protestations 
of admiration and love. Nellie was ambitious. She had been 
allowed to have her own way by her mother, whose sole 
coii»panion she had been during her father’s absence at sea. 
She knew that she was remarkably pretty, and saw no reason 
why she, like many another citizen’s daughter’, should not m.’ike 
a good match. She had readily given the man her promise to 
say nothing at home until ho gave her leave to do so, and she 
had been weak enough to take all that he said for gospel. 
Now slie felt that, at any rate, she must smooth matter’s over 
and put it so that as few questions as possible should be asked. 
After a long pause, then, she said, — 

“Perhaps you are right, Cyril. 1 will myself toll my father 
and mother. I can assure you that T had no idea 1 should 
meet him to-day.” 

This Cyril could readily believe, for certainly she would not 
have asked him to accompany her if she had known. How- 
ever, he only replied gravely, — 

“ J am glad to hoar that you will tell them. Mistress Nellie, 
and trust that you will take them entirely into your confidence.” 

This Nellie had no idea of doing ; but she said no further 
word until they reached home. 
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Cyril preKsed his hat down over his eyes. His dress was not the 
same fxs that in which he had escorted Nellie to the Cathedral, 
and he had bat small fear of being recognised. 

When he entered he sat down at a vacant table, and, having 
oi’derc'd a stoop of wine, looked round. The man had joined 
a knot of young fellows like himself, seated at a table. They 
were dissipated-looking blades, and were talking loudly and 
boisterously. 

“ Well, Harvey, how goes it? Is the lovely maiden we saw 
when we were with you at St. Paul’s ready to drop into your 
arms ? ” 

Things are going on all right,” Harvey said, with an air of 
consciousn('SS ; “ but she is watched by two griffins, her father 
and mother. ’Tis fortunate they do not know me by sight, 
and I have thus chances of slipping a note in her hand when 
I pass her. I think it will not be long before you will have to 
congratulate me.” 

“ She is an heiress and only daughter, is she not, honest 
John ? ” another ,'isked. 

‘‘ She is an only child, and her father bears the reputation 
of doing a good business ; but as to what I shall finally do, 1 
shall not yet determine. As to that, 1 shall be guided by 
circumstances.” 

“ Of course, of course,” the one who had first spoken said. 

Cyril had gained the information he required. The man’s 
name was John Harvey, and Nellie was keeping up a clandes- 
tine correspondence with him. Cyril felt that were ho to listen 
longer he could not restrain his indignation, and, without 
touching the wine he had paid for, lie hastily left the tavern. 

As he walked towards the city, he was unable to decide what 
he had better do. Were he to inform Captain Dave of what 
he had heard there would be a terrible scene, and there was 
no saying what might happen. Still, Nellie must bo saved 
from falling into the hands of this fellow, and if he abstained 
from telling her father he must himself take steps to prevent 
the possibility of such a thing taking place. The more he 
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thought of it the more he ft^lt of the heavy responsibility it 
would be. Anxio»is as he was to save Nellie from tlu‘ anger 
of her father, it was of far greater consequence to save her 
from the conse(]uen{'cs of her own folly. At last he resolved 
to take John Wilkes into his counsels. John was devoled to 
his mavstei*, and even if his advice were not of much value, his 
aid in keeping watch would be of immense service. Accordingly, 
that evening, when John w'ent out for his usual pipe after 
supper, Cyril, who had to go to a trader in Ifolboiii, followed 
him out quickly and overtook him a few yards from the door. 

“ I want to have a talk with you, John.'’ 

“Ay, ay, sir. Where shall it be? Nothing wrong, T liope? 
That new ap[)rentico looks to me an honest sort of chap, and 
the man we have got in the yard now is an old mate of mine, 
lie was a ship's boy on board the Dolphin twenty -live years 
back, and he saihd under the Captain till ho left the sea. 1 
would trust that chap just as I would myself.” 

It is nothing of that sort, John. It is another sort of 
business allogidher, and yet it is quite as serious as the last. 
I have got half an hour btJore I have to start to do those 
books at Master Hopkins’. Where can we have a talk in a 
quiet place where there is no chance of our being ovei’heard ? ” 

“ There is a little room behind the bar at the place I go to, 
and I have no doubt the landlord will let us have it, seeing as 
I am a regular customer.” 

“ At any rate we can see, John. It is too cold for walk- 
ing {ibout talking here ; and, besides, I think one can look at a 
matter in all lights much better sitting down than one can 
walking about.” 

“ That is according to what you are accustomed to,” John 
said, shaking his head. “ It s«‘(ims to me that I can look 
furtlier into the innards of a question when I am walking up 
and down the deck on night watch with just enough wind 
aloft to take her along cheerful, and not too much of it, than 
I can at any other time ; but then, you see, that is just what 
one is accustomed to. This Ls the place.” 
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He entered a quiet tavern, and, nodding to five or six weather- 
beaten-looking men, who were sitting smoking long pipes, each 
with a glass of grog Ixjfore him, went up to the landlord, who 
formed one of the party. He had been formerly the master 
of a trader, and had come into the possession of the tavern 
by marriage with its mtstress, who was still the acting head 
of the establishment. 

“We have got a piece of business wo want to overhaul, 
Peter. I suppose we can have that cabin in yond(T for a 
bit ? » 

“Ay, ay. There is a good fire burning. You will find pipe s 
on the table. You will want a couple of glasses of grog, of 
course ? ” 

John nodded, and then led the way into the little snuggery 
at the end of the room. It had a glass door, so that, if 
desired, a view could bo obtained of tlie general room, but 
tliere was a curtain to draw across this. Tliero was a large 
oak settle on either side of the fire, and there was a table, with 
pipes and a jar of tol)acco standing between them. 

“ This is a tidy little crib,’' John said, as he seated himself 
and began to fill a pipe. “ There is no fear of being disturbed 
here. There has been many a voyage talked over and arranged 
in tliis 'ere room. They say that. Blake himself, when the 
Fleet was in the river, would drop in here sometimes, with one 
of his captains, for a quiet talk.” 

A minute later a boy entered and placed two steaming 
glasses of grog on the table. The door closed after him, and 
John said, — 

“Now you can get underway. Master Cyril. You have got 
a fair course now, and nothing to bring you up.” 

“ It is a serious matter, John. And before I begin, 1 must 
tell you that I rely on your keeping absolute silence as to 
what I am going tell you.” 

“ That in (course,” John said, as he lifted his glass to his lips. 
“ You showed yourself a first-rate pilot in that last job, and 
I am content to sail under you this time without asking any 
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questions as to tlie sliip’s course, and to steer acciu’diii^^ to 
orders.” 

Cyril told the story, interrupted fi'oquently by angry ejacula- 
tions on the part of tlie old ho’swain. 

“ Dash my wig ! ” he exclaimed, when ( 'yril (*ame to an end. 
“ But this is a ba,d business altogi'ther, MasUu' Cyril. One can 
engage a pirate and boat him off if the crew is staunch, but 
when there is treason on board ship, it makers it an awkward 
job for those in command.” 

“The question is this, John: ought we to tell tin,? Captain, 
or shall we try to take the affair into our own hands, and so 
to manage it that he shall never know anything about it ?” 

The sailor was silent for a minute or two, puffing his pipe 
meditatively. 

I see it is an awkward business to decide,” he said. “ On 
one side, it would pretty nigh kill Captain Dave to know that 
IMist^iess Nellie has been steering wild and has got out of hand. 
She is just the apph^ of his eye. Then, on the other’ hand, if 
we undertook the job without tolling him, and one line morning 
we was to lind out she was gone, we should be in a mighty bad 
fix, for the Captain would turn round and say, ‘ Wliy didn’t 
you tell mel If you had done so, I would have locked her 
up under hatches, and there she would be, safe now.’ ” 

“That is just what I see, and it is for that reason 1 come to 
you. I could not Ix) always on the watch, but I think that 
you and 1 together would keep so sharp a look-out that we 
might feel pretty sure that she could not get away without 
our knowledge.” 

“ We could watch sharply enough at night. Master Cyril. 
There would be no fear of her getting away then without our 
knowing it. But how would it be during tlie day 1 There am 
I in the shop or store from seven in the morning until we lock 
U{) before supper-time. You are out most of your time, and 
when you are not away, you are in the office at the books, and 
she is free to go in and out of the front door without either 
of us being any the wiser.” 

( 048 ) 
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“T don’t think he would venture to carry her off by day- 
liglit,” Cyril said. “She never goes out alone now, and could 
scarcely steal away unnoticed. Besides, she woTild know that 
she would be missed directly, and a hue and cry set up. I 
should tliink she would certainly choose the evening, when we 
are all supposed to be in bed. JIo would have a chair waiting 
somewhere near; and there are so often chairs going about late, 
after city entertainments, that they would get off unnoticed. 
1 should say the most dangerous time? is between nine o’clock 
and midnight. She generally goes off to bed at nine or soon 
aftei', and she might very well {nit on her hood and cloak ai>d 
steal downstairs at once, knowing that she would not bo missed 
till morning. Another dangerous time would be when she 
goes out to a neighbour’s. The Captain always takes her, and 
goes to fetch her at nine o’clock, but she might make some 
excuse to leave quite early, and go off in that way.” 

“ That would be awkward, Mr. Cyril, for neither you nor I 
could be away at supper-time without questions being asked. 
It seems to me that I had better take Matthew into the secret. 
As he don’t live in the house he could very well watch wherever 
she is, till I slip round after supper to relieve him, and he could 
watch outside here in the evening till either you or I could 
steal downstairs and take his place. You can count on him 
keeping his mouth shut just as you can on me. The only 
thing is, how is he to stop her if he finds her coming out from 
a neighbour’s before the Oa()tain has come for her ? ” 

“ If he saw her coming straight home he could follow her to 
tliedoor without being noticed, John, but if he found her going 
some other way he must follow hiT till he sees some one speak 
to her, and must then go straight up and say, ‘ Mistress 
Dowsett, I am ready to escort you home.’ If she orders him off, 
or the man she meets tlireatens him, as is like enough, he must 
say, ‘Unless you come I shall shout for aid, and call upon passers- 
by to assist me ’ ; and, rather than risk the exposure, she would 
most likely return with him. Of course, he would carry 
with him a good heavy cudgel, and choose a thoroughfare 
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\\lien‘ there are people about to Hpoak to her, and not an 
iinlrcxjueiited passage, for you may be sure the fellow would 
have no ht sitation in running him through if he could do 
s. • without being ol:)S0rved.” • 

•‘Matthew is a stout fellow,’’ John Wilkes said, “and was 
as smart a sailor as any on board till he had his foot smashed 
by being jammed by a spare spar that got adrift in a gale, so 
tliai the doctors liad to cait olf the leg under the knee, and 
leave him to stump about on a timber toe for tlie i*ost of his 
life. 1 tell you what, Master Cyril : we might make the thing 
safer still if I spin the Captain a yarn as how Matthew has 
strained his back and ain’t lit to work for a Idt ; then J (!an 
take on another hand to work in tlie yard, and w(* can put 
him on watch all day. lie miglit come on duty at nine o’clock 
in the morning, and stop until I relieve him as soon as supj>er 
is over. Of course, ho would not keep opposite the hous(^, but 
might i>ost himself a bit up or down the street, so that ho 
could manage to keej) an eye on tlui door.” 

“ I’hat would be excellent,” Cyril said. “ Of course, at the 
supper hour he could go off duty, as sh(‘. could not possibly 
leave the house between that time and nine o’clock. You 
always come in about that hour, and I hear you go up to bed. 
When you get thcu-e, you should at once take off your boots, 
slip downstairs again with them, and go quh^tly out. 1 oftim 
sit talking with Captain Dave till half -past nim^ or ten, but 
diivetly 1 can get away I will come down and join you. I 
think in tiiat way we need feel no uneasiness as to harm coming 
from our not telling Captain Dave, for it would b(' irnpossilde 
for lier to get off unnoticed. Now that is all arrange>d .1 must be 
going, for T shall be late at my appointment uidess I hurry.” 

“8hall I go round and begin my watch at once, Master 
Cyril ? ” 

“ No, there is no occasio^for that. We know that he missed 
her to-day, and therefore can have made no appointment ; and 
I am convinced by what he said to the fellows he met, that 
matters are not settled yet. However, we will begin to-morrow. 
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You can tako an opportunity during the day to tell Matthew 
about it, and he can pretend to strain his back in the afternoon, 
and you can send him away. He can come round again next 
morning early, and when the Captain comes down you can tfdl 
him that you find that Matthew will not be able to work for 
the present, and ask liim to let you take another man on until 
he can come back again.” 

Cyril watched Nellie closely at meal -times and in the evening 
for the next few days. He thought that he should be certain 
to detet't some sliglit change in her manner, however well she 
might play ht'r part, directly she decided on going off with 
this man. She would not dieam that she was suspected in 
any way, and would therefore l)e the less cautious. Matthew 
kept watch during the day, and followed if she went out with 
her father to a neighbour’s, remaining on guard outside the 
house until John Wilkes relieved him as soon as he had 
finished his supper. If sh(‘ remained at home in the evening 
John went out silently, after his return at his usual hour, and 
was joined by Cyril as soon as Captain Dave said good-night 
and went into his bedroom. At midnight they re-entered the 
house and stole up to their rooms, leaving their doors open 
and listening attentively for another hour before they tried to 
get to sleep. 

On the sixth morning Cyril noticed that Nellie was silent 
and abstracted at breakfast-time. She went out marketing 
with her mother afterwards, and at dinner her mood had 
changed. She talked and laughed more than usual. There 
was a flush of excitement on her cheeks, and he drew the 
(conclusion that in the morning she had not come to an absolute 
decision, but had probably given an answer to the man during 
the time she was out with her mother, and that she felt the 
die was now cast. 

“ Pass the word to Matthew to keep an extra sharp watch 
this afternoon and to-morrow, John. I think the time is close 
at hand,” he said, as they went downstairs together after 
dinner. 
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“ Do yon think so ? Well, the sooner the better. It is 
trying work, this here spying, siiid I don’t cure how soon it is 
over. I only hope it will end by onr running down this pirate 
and engaging him.” 

“ I hope so too, John. 1 t'onl it very hard to be sitting at 
tal)le with h(*r and Captain Dave and her motlu'r, and to know 
that sh(^ is dec(dving them.” 

“I ain’t say a word for her,” the old sailor said, shaking 
his head. “ She has as good ptii'ents as a giid could want to 
have. Tliey would give their lives for her, either of them, 
cheerful, and there she is thinking of running away from 
them with a scamp she knows nothing of and lias pmbably 
never spoken with for an houi*. I knew her head was a bit 
turned with young fellows dangling after her, and by l>eing 
noticed by some of the Court gallants at the last City ball, 
and by being made the toast by many a young fellow in City 
taverns — ‘ Pretty Mistress Nellie Dowsett ’ ; but I did not think 
her head was so turned that she would act as she is doing. 
Wtdl, well, we must hope that this will be a lesson, Master 
Cyril, that she will remember all her life.” 

“ I hope so, John, and I trust that we shall be able to 
manage it all so t hat the matter will never come to her 
parents’ ears.” 

“ I hope so, and 1 don’t see why it should. The follow 
may bluster, but he will say nothing about it because lie would 
get into trouble for trying to carry off a citizen’s daughter.” 

“And besides that, John, — which would be quite a.s serious 
in the eyes of a fellow of this sort, — he would have the laugli 
against him among all his companions for* having been out- 
witted in the City. So I think when he finds the game is up 
he will be glad enough to make off without causing trouble.” 

“Don’t you think we might give him a sound thrashing? 
It would do him a world of good.” 

“ I don’t think it would do a man of that sort much good, 
John, and he would be sure to shout, and then there would 
bo trouble, and the watch might com(‘ up, and we should all 
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get hauled oft' tog^^ther. In the morning the whole story 
would 1)0 known, and Mistr*oss Nellie's name in the mouth of 
every appnmtice in the City. No, no ; if he is disposed to go 
off (piiotly, by all means lot him go." 

“ 1 have no doubt that you are right, Master Cyril, but 
it go(‘s niiglitily against the grain to think that a fellow like 
that is to g.(!t off with a whole skin. However, if one should 
fall foul of him some other time, one might take it out of 
him." 

Captain Dave found Cyril but a bad listener to his stories 
that evening, and, soon aft(T nine, said he should turn in. 

“ I don’t know what ails you to-night, Cyril,” he said. 
“ Your wits are wool-gathering, somewhere. I don’t believe 
that you hoard half that last story I was telling you.” 

“ I heard it all, sir ; but I do fool a little out of sorts 
this evening.” 

“ You do too much writing, lad. My head would be like 
to go to pieces if I were to sit half the hours that you do at 
a desk." 

When Captain Dave went into his room, Cyril walked 
upstairs and closed his btHlroom door with a bang, himself 
remaining outside. Then he took off his hoots, and, holding 
tliein in his hand, went noiselessly downstairs to the front 
door. Tim lock had been carefully oiled, and, after putting 
on his boots again, he went out. 

“ You are right, Master Cyril, sure enough,” John Wilkes 
said when he joined him, fifty yards away from the house. 
“ It is to-night she is going to try to make off. I thought 
I had best keep Matthew at hand, so I bid him stop till I 
came out, then sent him round to have a pint of ale at 
the taveni, and when he came back told him he had best 
cruise about, and look for signs of pirates. He came back ten 
minutes ago, and told me that a sedan chair had just been 
brought to the other end of the lane. It was set down some 
thirty yards from Fenchurch Street. There were the two 
chairmen and three fellows wrapped up in cloaks.” 
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“ That oortainly looks like action, John. Well, I should say 
that Matthew liad better take up his station at the other end 
f)f tlio hine, there to la-main quiet until ho liojirs an uproar at, 
the chair ; tlu^n lie can run up to our In'lp if we need it. Wo 
will post ours<‘lves near the door. No doubt Harvey, and 
perhajis one of his friends, will come and wait for hei'. We 
can’t interfere with th(‘m here, but must follow and coim' 
up with her just ixifore tla^y reach the chair. The furlher 
they are away from the house the hotter. Tluai if there iwS 
any trouble Captain Dave will not hear a,nything of it.”_ 

“That will be a good plan of op(vrations,” John agreed. 
“ Matthew is just round the next corner. I will send him to 
Fenchurch Street at once.” 

He went a, way, and rejoined Cyril in two or three minutes, 
'riiey then went along towards the house, a,nd took post in 
a doorway on the other side of the street, some thirty yards 
from the shop. They had scarcely done so, when they heard 
footsteps, and presently saw two men come along in tlie 
middle of the street. They sto})p(‘d and looked round. 

“ There is not a soul stirring,” one said. “ We can give 
the signal.” 

Ro saying, he sang a bar or two of a song popular at the 
time, and they then drew back from the road into a doorway 
and waited. 

Five minutes later, Cyril and his fellow- watcher heard a 
very slight sound, and a figure stopped out from Captain 
Dowsett’s door. The two men crossed at once and joined her. 
A few low words were spoken, and tliey moved away togt^ther, 
and turned up the lane. 

As soon as they disappeared from sight, Cyiil and John 
Wilkes issued out. Tlie latter had produced some long strips 
of cloth, which he wound round both their lx)ots, so as, he 
said, to muffle the oars. Their steps, therefore, as they 
followed, were almost noiseless. Wa, Iking fast, they came 
up to the three persons ahead of them just as they reached 
the sedan chair. The two chairmen were standing at the 
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poles, and a third man was holding the door open with his 
hat in his haiul. 

“Avast lieaviiig, mates ! ” John Wilkes said. “ It seems to 
me as you are nnining this cargo without proper pei niits.” 

Nellie gave a sliglit scream on hearing the voice, while the 
man beside her stepped forward, exclaiming furiously: 

“ S’death, sir ! who are you, and what are you interfering 
about ? " 

“ 1 am an honest man I hope, master. My name is John 
Wilkes, and, as that young lady will tell you, I am in the 
employ of her fatlu-r.” 

“ Tiion I tell you, John Wilkes, or John the Devil, or what- 
ever your name may be, that if you don’t at once take yourself 
off, I will let daylight into you,” and he drew his sword, as did 
his two companions. 

John gave a whistle, and the wood«m-legged man was heard 
hurrying up from Fenchurch Bti eet. 

“ Cut the scoundrel down, Penrose,” Harvey exclaimed, 
“ while I put the lady into the chair.” 

The Irian addre.ssed sprang at Wilkes, but in a moment 
his Court sword was shivered by a blow from the latter’s cudgel, 
which a moment later fell ag.iin on his head, sending him 
reeling back several paces, 

“ Stay, sir, or I will run you through,” Cyril Sivid, pricking 
Harvey sharply in the arm as ho was urging Nellie to enter 
the chair. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it ? ” the other exclaimed, in a tone of 
fury. “My boy of Cheapside ! Well, I can spare a moment 
to punish you.” 

“ Oh, do not fight with him, my lord ! ” Nellir^ exclaimed. 

“ My lord ! ” Cyril laughed. “ So he has become a 
lord, eh?” 

Then he changed his tone. 

“ Mistims Nellie, you have lieen deceived. This fellow is 
no lord. He is a hanger-on of the Court, oik* John Harvey, a 
disi’eputable blackguard whom I heard boasting to his boon- 
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companions of his concpiost. I implore you to retinm home as 
qiiiotly as you went. None will know of tin's.'’ 

He broke off suddenly, for, with an oath, Ilai’vey rushed at 
him. Their swords clashed, there was a (piick thrust and 
piu-ry, and then Harvey staggered ba{‘k witli a awoi*d-wouud 
Ihr'ougli the shoulder, dropping his sword to the ground. 

Your game is up, John Harvey," Cyril said. “ Did you 
have your deserts I would pass my swoi’d through your body. 
Now call your fellows off, or it wall bo worsen for them." 

“ Oh, it is not true ? Surely it cannot be true ? " Nellie cried, 
addressing Harvey. “ You cannot have deceived me 1 ” 

'the fellow, smarting with pain, and seeing that the game 
was u]), replied with a savage curse. 

“ You may think yours<df lucky that you are only disabled, 
you villain ! ” Cyril said, taking a step towards him with liis 
sword immacingly raised. ‘‘Begone, sir, bifforomy ])Jitience is 
exhausted, or, by heaven 1 it will be your dead body that the 
chairmen will have to carry away." 

“Disabled or not," John Wilkes exclaimed, “1 will have 
a say in the matter;" and, with a blow with his cudgtd, he 
stretched Harvey on the giourid, and belaboured him furiously 
until Cyril dragged him away hy force. Harvey rose slowly 
to his feet. 

“ Take yourself off, sir," Cyril said. “ One of your brave 
companions has long ago bolted ; the otluu’ is disarmed, and 
has his lu^ad broken. You may thank your stars that you 
have escaped with nothing worse than a sword-thrust through 
your shoulder, and a sound drubbing. Hanging would be a 
fit punishment for knav(‘8 like you. 1 warn you, if you ever 
address or in any way molest this lady again, you won’t get 
ofi‘ so easily.” 

Then he turned and offered his arm to Nellie, who was 
leaning against the wall in a half-fainting state. Not a 
word was spoken until they emerged from the lane. 

“No one knows of this but ourselvas, IVlistr’ess Nellie, and 
you will never hear of it from us. Glad indeed I am that 1 
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have saved you from the misery and ruin that must have 
ivsiilted from your listening to that plausible scoundrel. Go 
quietly upstiujs. We will wait here till we are sure tl)at you 
hav(r gcaie sjifely into your room ; tlien we will follow. 1 doubt 
not that you are angry with me now, but in time you will 
feel that 3^)11 have been saved from a great dangfu*.’' 

door was not locki 4 . Ho lifted the latch silently, and 
held the dooi- ofxui for her t(» pass in. Then lu^ closed it again, 
and turned to the two men who followed them. 

“This has been a good night’s work, John.” 

“ That has it. 1 don’t think that young spark will be 
coming after City maidens again. Well, it has been a narrow 
escape for her. It would have broken the Captain’s heart 
if she had gone in that way. What strange things women 
are ! I have always thought MLstre.HS Nellie as stmsible a girl 
as one would want to see. Givcui a little over-much, perhaps, 
to tliinking of the fashion of her dress, but that was natural 
enough, seeing how pretty she is and how much she is made 
of; and yet she is led, by a few soft speecluis from a man 
slie knows nothing of, to run away from home, and leave 
father, and mother, and all. Well, Matthew, lad, we sha’n’t 
want any mon^ watching. You hjivo done a big service to 
the master, though he will never know it. I know 1 c.an 
tr-ust you to keep a stopper on your jaws. Don’t you let a 
soul know of this — not even your wife.” 

“ You tru.st me, mate,” the man replied. “ My wife is a good 
soul, but. her tongue runs nineteen to the dozen, and you 
might as well shout a thing out at Paul’s Gross as drop it 
into her ear. I think my back will be well enough for me 
to come to work again to-morrow,” he added, with a laugh. 

“ All right, mate. I shall be glad to have you again, for 
the chap who has been in your place is a landsman, and he 
don’t know a marling-spike from an anchor. Good-night, 
mate.” 

“ Well, Master Cyril,” he went on, as the sailor walked 
away, “ I don’t think tliere ever was such a good wind as 
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that which blew yon here. First of all you saved (Captain Da\ e’s 
fortune, and now you save his daughttu’. 1 look on Oa])ta,in 
Dave as being pretty nigh tlio same as inys<'lf, .seeing as T have 
been with him man and boy for over thirty years, and I feel 
what you have done for him just as if you had done it for 
me. I am only a rough suilor-man, and I don’t know how 
to put it in words, but 1 L'el just full up with a cargo of 
tlienkfulness.” 

“ Tliat is all right,” Cyril said, holding out his hand, which 
John Wilkes shook with a heartiness that was almost painful. 
“ Captain Dave offered me a home when I was alone without 
a friend in London, and I am glad indeed that I have been 
aide to render him service in return. 1 myself have done little 
enough, though I do not say that the consoipiences have not 
been important. It has been just taking a little trouble and 
keeping a few watches — a thing not worth talking about one 
way or the other. I hope this will do Mistress Nellie good. 
She is a nice girl, but too fond of admiration, and inclined to 
think tliat she is meant for higher things than to marry a 
London citizen. 1 think to-night’s work will cure her of that. 
This fellow evidently made himself out to her to be a noble- 
man of the Court, Now she sees that he is rndther a nobleman 
nor a gentleman, but a ruffian who took advantage of her vanity 
and inexperience, and that she would have done better to have 
jumped down the well in the yard than to have put herself 
in his power. Now we can go up to bed. There is no more 
probability of our waking the Captain than there has been on 
other nights ; but mind, if we should do so, you stick to the 
story we agreed on, that you thought there was some one by 
the gate in the lane again, and so called me to go down with 
you to investigate, not thinking it worth while to rouse up the 
Captain on what might be a false alarm.” 

Everything remaim^d perfectly quiet as they made their way 
upstairs to their rooms as silently as possible. 

“ Where is Nellie ? ” Captain Dave asked, when they as- 
sembled at breakfast. 
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“ She is not well/' his wife replied. “ I went to her room 
just now and found that she was still a-bed. She said that she 
had a bad headache, and I fear that she is going to have a 
fever, for her face is pale and her eyes reel and swollen, just 
as if slie had hoen well-nigh crying them out of her head; lier 
hands are hot and her pulse fast. Direcdly T have had break- 
fast I shall make her some camomile tea, and if that does not 
do her good f shall send for the doctor.” 

Do so, wife, without delay. Why, the girl has never ailed 
;i day for years ! What can have come to her ? ” 

“ She says it is only a bad headache — that all she wants is 
to be left alone.” 

“ Yes, yes ; that is all very well, but if she does not get better 
sooTi she must l)e seen to. Tliey say that there were several 
cases last week of that plagu(^ that has been doing so much 
harm in foreign parts, and if that is so it behoves us to be very 
careful, and see that any ilhu'ss is atbuided to without delay.” 

‘‘ I don’t think that there is any cause for alarm,” his wife 
said quietly. “ The child has got a headache and is a little 
feverish, but there is no oemsion whatever for thinking that it is 
anything more. There is nothing unusual in a girl having a 
headache, but l^ellie has had such good health that if she 
had a jjrick in the finger yon would think it was serious.” 

“By the way, John,” Captain Dave said suddenly, “did 
you h( ar any noise in the lane last night ? Your room is 
at the back of the hou.se, and you were more likely to have 
hoard it than I was. I have just seen one of the watch, and 
he tells me that there was a fray there last night, for there 
LS a patcdi of blood and marks of a scuffle. It was up at the 
other end. Tliere is some mystery about it, he thinks, for 
he says that one of his mates last night saw a sedan chair 
080014)04 by three men turn int<j the lane from Fenchurch Street 
just before ten o’clock, and one of the neighbours says that 
jiKst after that hour he heard a disturbance and a clashing of 
swords there. On looking out, he saw something dark that 
might have been a chair standing there, and several men 
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engaged in a scuffle. It seemed soon over, and dii'octly after- 
wards three people came down the lane this way. Then he 
fancied that some one got into the chair, which was afterwards 
carried out into Fenchurch Street.” 

“ I did hear something that sounded like a quarrel or a 
fray,” John Wilkes said, “but there is nothing unusual alx)ut 
that. As everything was soon quiet again, 1 gave no further 
thought to it.” 

“Well, it seems a curious affair, John. However, it is the 
business of the City watch and not mine, so we need not bother 
ourselves about it. 1 am glad to see you have got Matthew 
at work again this morning. He tells me that he thinks he 
has fairly got over that sprain in his back.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE captain’s yarn. 

M indful of the fact that this alliiir had added a new 
enemy to those he had acquired by the break-up of the 
Black Gang, Cyril thought it as wtdl to go round and give 
notice to the two traders whoso books he attended to in the 
evening, that unless they could arrange for him to do them 
in the daytime he must give \q) the work altogether. Both 
preferred the former alternative, for they rt^cognised the advan- 
tage they had derived from his work, and that at a rate of pay 
for which they could not have obtained the services of any 
scrivener in the City. 

It was three or four days before Nellie Dowsett made her 
appearance at the general table. 

' I can’t make out what ails the girl,” her mother said, on 
the previous evening. “ The fever speedily left her, as I told 
you, but she is weak and languid, and seems indisposed to talk.” 
“ She will soon get over that, my dear,” Captain Dave said. 
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“ Girk are not like men. 1 have seen them on ))oard ship. 
One (lay they are laughing and fidgi^ting about like wild things, 
t next day tiny are poor, wooliogone creatures. If she gets no 
b(*tter in a few days, I will s(*e when my old friend, Jim Carroll, 
is .starting in his hi’ig for Yarmouth, and will run down with 
Iku* niystdf — and of e*ourso with you, wife, if you will go — and 
stay tliere a few days while he Is unlcmding and tilling up 
again. Idie sea-air will set lier up again, T warrant.” 

“Not at this time of year,” Dame Dowsett said firmly, 
“ With thes<‘ bit ter winds it is no time for a lass to go a-sailing ; 
and they say that Yarmouth is a great deal colder than we 
are here, being expo.sed to the east winds.” 

“Well, well, Dame, then we will content ourselves with a 
run in the hoy down to Margat(>. If we choose well the wind 
and tide wo can start from here in the morning and maybe 
I’each there late in the evening, or, if not, the next morning 
to bivakfast. Or if you think that too far we will stop at 
Sheernoss, where we can get in two tides easily enough if the 
wind be fair.” 

“That would be better, David; but it w^ere best to see how 
she goes on. It may be, as you say, that she will shortly gain 
her strength and spirits again.” 

It was evident, when Nellie entered the room at breakfast- 
time the next morning, that her mother's reports had not been 
exaggerated. She looked, indeed, as if recovering from a 
ses'ere illnass, and when she said good-morning to her father 
her voice trembled and her eyes filled with tears. 

“I'ut, tut, lass ! This will never do. I shall soon hardly own 
you for my Nellie. We shall have to feed you up on capons 
and wine, child, or send you down to one of the baths for a 
course of strengthening waters.” 

Slie smiled faintly, and then turning, gave her hand to 
Cyril. As she did so, a slight flush of colour came into her 
cheeks. 

“ I am heartily glad to see you down again, Mistress Nellie,” 
he said, “ and wish you a fair and speedy recovery.” 
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“T shall be better presently,” she replied, with an ellbrt. 
“ (toed -morning, John.” 

“ Oood-morning, Mistress Nellie. Kight glad are we to see 
you down again, for it makes but a dull table without your 
merry laugh to give an edge to our appetites.” 

•She sat down now, and the others, seeing that it was Ix^st to 
let her alone for a while, ehatted gaily together. 

“ There is no talk in the City but of the war, Cyril,” tlie 
(■aptain said j)rosontly. “They say that the Duteh make sure 
of eating us up, but they won't tind it as easy a job as they 
fancy. The of York is to command the Fleet. They 

say that Prince llufKU’t will b(‘ second. To my mind they 
ought to have entrusted the whole matter to him. lie proved 
himself as brave a captain at sea as he was on land, and T 
will warrant he would lead his ships into aetion as gallantly 
as he rode at thi^ head of his Cavalitus on many a stricken 
field. The ships are fitting out in all haste, and they are 
gathering men at every sea-port. I should say they will 
have no lack of hands, for there are many ships laid up, 
that at other times trade with Holland, and Daiitzic, and 
Dunkirk, and many a bold young sailor who will be glad to try 
whether he can fight as stoutly ngainst the Dutch undm* 
Y'^ork and Rupert as his father did under lilake.” 

“ For my part,” Cyril said, “ I cannot understand it ; for it 
seems to me that the English and Dutch liave been fighting 
for the last year. 1 have been too busy to read the Journal, 
and have not been in the way of hearing the talk of the 
coffee-houses and taverns; but, l>eyond that it is some dispute 
about the colonies, 1 know little of the matter.” 

“I am not greatly versed in it myself, lad. Nellie here 
I'eads the Journal, and goes atiroad more than any of us, and 
should 1)6 able to tell us something about it. Now, girl, can’t 
you do something to set us right in this matter, for I like not 
to fx^ behind my neighbours, though I am such a stay-at-home, 
having, as 1 thank the Lord, much happiness here, and no 
occasion to go out to seek it.” 
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“There was much discourse about it, father, the evening 
I went to Banif! King’s. Tliere were several gentlemen there 
who had trade witli the East, and one of them held shares 
in the English Com[)any trading thither. After supper was 
over, tht^y discoursed more fully on the matter than was 
altogether pleasing to some of us, who would much rather 
that, as we ha^l hoped, wo might have dancing or singing. 
1 (!Ould SCO that Dame King herself was somewhat put out 
that her husband should have, without lior knowing of his 
intention, brought in these gentlemen. Still, the matter of their 
conversation was new to us, and we became at last so mightily 
inter-ested in it that we listened to tlie discourse without 
Iremoaning ourselves that we had lost the amusement we 
looked for. I know 1 wished at the time that you had been 
thei'e. 1 say not that 1 can repeat all that T heard, but 
as I had befoi’e read some of the matters spokcui of in 
the Journal, I could follow what the gentlemen said more 
closely. Soon after the coming of the King to the throne 
ihe friendship between us and the Spariiards, that had been 
weakened during the mastership of Cromwell, was renewed, 
and they gave our ships many advantages at their ports, while, 
on the other hand, they took away the privileges the Dutcli 
had enjoyed there, and thus our comiiKTce with Spain in- 
creased, wliile that of the Dutch diminished.” 

“ That is certainly true, Kellie,” her father said. “ Wo have 
three ships sailing through the Mediterranean now to one 
that sailed there ten years ago, and doubtless the Dutch must 
have sulfered by the increase in our trade.” 

“ Then he said that, as we had obtained the Island of 
Bombay in the East Indies and the City of Tangier in Africa 
as the dowry of tht* Queen, and had received the Island 
of Poloron for our East India Company by the treaty with 
Holland, our commerce everywhere increased, and mised their 
jealousy higher and higher. There was nothing in this of 
which complaint could be made by the Dutch Government, 
but nevei’theless they gave encouragement to their East and 
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West India Companies to raise trouble. Their East India 
Company refused to hand over the Island, and laid groat 
limitations as to the places at which our merchants might 
trade in India. The other Compatiy acted in tho same manner, 
and lawlessly took possession of C!ape Coast Castle, belonging to 
our English Company. 

The Duke of York, who was patron and governor of our 
African Company, sent Sir Robert Ilolnn^s with four frigates 
to Guinea to make reprisals. He captureil a place from tlie 
Dutch and named it James’s Fort, and then, procet'iling to the 
River Gambia, he turned out tlie Dutch traders there and 
built a fort. A year ago, as the Dutch still held Cape Coast 
CVistle, Sir Robert was sent out again with oi tlers to take it 
by force, and on the way ho overhauled a Dutch ship and 
found she carried a letter of secret instructions from the Dutch 
Governujent to the W(^st India Company to take tho English 
Fort at Corma.ntin. Seeing that the Holla, nders, although pro- 
fessing friendsliip, wore thus treacherously inclined, he judged 
himself justified in exceeding the commission he had received, 
and on his way south he touched at Cape Verde. There h<.! 
first captured two Dutch ships and then attacked theii* forts 
on the Island of Gorse and captured them, together with a 
ship lying under their guns. 

In the fort he found a great quantity of goods ready to 
be shipped. He loaded his own vessels, and those tha,t ho had 
(;aptur( d, with the merchandise, and carried it to Sierra Leone. 
Then he attacked the Dutch fort of St. George del Mena, 
the strongest on the coast, but failed there ; but he soon 
afterwards captured Cape Coast Castle, though, as the gentle- 
men said, a mightily strong place. Thtui h(^ sailed across to 
America, and, as you know, captured the Dutch Settlements 
of New Netherlands, and changed the name into that of 
New York. He did this not so much out of reprisal for the 
misconduct of the Dutch in Africa, but liecause the land was 
ours by right, having been discovered by the Cabots and tak(ai 
possession of in the name of King, Henry V II., and our title 

(848 ) K 
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alwayH maintained until the Dutch seized it thirty ye<irs 
ago. 

Then the Dutch sent orders to De Duyter, who commanded 
th(' tleet which was in the Mediterranean, to sail away 
{)rivately and to make reprisals on the Coast of Guinea and 
elsewhei’e. lie first captured several of our trading forts, 
among them that of Corrnantin, taking great quantities of goods 
belonging to our Couq>any ; he then sailed toBarbadoes, wliort; 
he was }>eateii oil by the forts. Then he captured twenty 
of our ships oil Newfoundland, and so returned to Holland, 
altogether doing damage, as the House of Commons told His 
Majesty, to the extent of eight hundred thousand pounds. All 
this time the Dutch had be{m secretly preparing for war, which 
they declai’ed in January, which has forceil us to do the same, 
although we delayed a rnontli in ho[)es that some accommoda- 
tion might be arrived at. 1 think, father, that is all that 
he told us, though there were many details that I do not 
remember.” 

“ And vei’y well told, lass, truly. I wonder that your giddy 
head shoukl have taken in so much matter. Of course, now 
you tell them over, I have heard those things before — the 
wrong that the Dutch did our C-ompany by seizing their post 
at Capo Coast, and the reprisals that 8ir Kobeii Holmes took 
upon them with our Company’s ships — but they made no great 
mark on my memory, for I was just taking over my father’s 
work when the first expedition took place. At any rate, none 
can say that we have gone into this war unjustly, seeing that 
the Dutch began it, altogether without cause, by first attacking 
our trading posts.” 

“ It seems to me, Captjiin Dave,” John Wilkes said, “ that 
it has been mighty like the war that our English buccaneia s 
waged against the Spaniards in the West Indies, while the 
two nations were at peace at liome.” 

“ It is curious,” C’yril said, “ that the trouble begun in 
Africa should have shifted to the other side of the Atlantic.” 

“ Ay, lad; just as that first trouble was at last fought out 
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in tht^ Englisli Chiumel, off* the coast of France, so this is 
likely to be decided in well-nigh the same waters," 

“ d'he gentlemen, the other night, were all of opinion," 
Nillie said, “that the matter would never havc^ eorijo to such 
a head had it not been that l>e Witt, who is now the chief 
man in Holland, b(‘longs to the French party there, and lias 
been urged on by King Louis, for his own interest, to make 
war with us." 

“That may well be, ]Velli(‘. In all our Fnglish wars France 
has ever had a })art eithei- openly or by intrigues, France never 
seems to be contiait with attending to ii(‘r own business, but is 
ever meddling with her neigh bouns’, and, if not lighting herself, 
trying to set thmn by the ears against eacli oilua*. If X wore 
a bit younger, and had not lost my left llipper, I would 
myself volunteer for the service. As for Master tlyiil here, 1 
know lie is burning to lay aside the pen and take to the sword.” 

“ That is so, Captain Dave. As you know, T only took up 
the pen to keep me until T was old enough to use a sword. 1 
have heeii two years at it now, and I sup])ose it will ho as 
much hmger before .1 can think of entering tlie service of one 
of the Protestant princes ; hut as .soon as I am lit to do so, I 
shall get an introduction and be olX; but I would tenfold 
rather tight for my own country, and would gladly sail in the 
Fleet, though I went but as a ship’s boy." 

“That is the right spirit, Master Cyril," John Wilkes 
exclaimed. “ I would go myself if the Captain could spare me 
and they would tako such a battered old hulk." 

“ I couldn’t spare you, John," Ciiptain Dave said. “ I have 
been mighty near making a mess of it, even with you as chief 
mate, and 1 might as well shut up sliop altogether if you wore 
to leave me. 1 should miss you, too, Cyril," ho went on, 
stretching his arm across the table to shake hands witli the 
lad. “ You have proved a real friend and a true ; but wore 
there a chance of your going as an officer, 1 would not balk 
you, ev('n if I could do so. It is but natural that a lad of 
spirit should speak and think as you do ; besides, the war may 
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not last for long, and wln*n yon come back, and the ships are 
paid off, yon would soon wipe off the arreai’s of work, and get 
tlio Ixwks into sliip-shape ordei-. But, work or no work, that 
r(K)m of yours will always stand ready for you while I live, 
and thei'e will always be a plate for you on this table.” 

“ Thank you, Captain Dave, You always overrate my 
services, and foi'gt^t that they are but the consequence of the 
kindness that you have shown to me. But 1 have no inten- 
tion of going, ft was but a passing thought, T have but one 
friend who could prcKJure me a berth as a volunteer, and as it is 
to him 1 must look for an introduction to some foreign prince, 
1 would not go to him twi(>e for a favour, especially as I have 
no sort of claim on his kindness. To go as a cabin boy would 
he to go with men under my own condition, and although I 
do not shirk hai*d work and rough usage, I should not care for 
tliem in such fashion. Moreover, I am doing work which, even 
without your hospitality, would suffice to keep me comfoi'tably, 
and if I went away, though but for a month, T might find 
that th(>sf! for whom 1 work had engaged other assistance. 
Spending naught, I am laying by money for the time when I 
shall have to travel at my own expense and to provide myself 
necessarit's, and, maybe, to keep myself for a while until I can 
procure employment. T have the prospect that, by the end 
of another two years, T shall have gathered a sufficient store 
for all my needs, and I should be wrong to throw myself out 
of employment merely to embark on an adventure, and so to 
make a break, perhaps a long one, in my plans.” 

“ Don’t you worry yoursedf on that score,” Captain Dave said 
warmly, and then checked himself. “It will be time to talk 
about that when the time comes. But you are right, lad. I 
like a man who steadfastly holds on the way he has chosen, 
and will not turn to the right or left. There is not much 
thtit a man cannot achieve if he keeps his aim steadily in view. 
Why, Cyril, if you said you had made up your mind to be 
Lord Mayor of London, I would wager that you would some 
day be elected.” 
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Cyril laiight il 

I shall lu'ver set iny eyivs in that direction, nor do I tliiiik 
the thing 1 have set myself to do will ever ho in my ])ower - 
that is, to buy back my father’s estate ; hut so long ns 1 li\a^ 
T sitall keep that in vni'W.” 

“ iMoi-o \inlikely things have happened, lad. You hav(‘ got 
first to rise to bo a General; then, what with your |>ay and 
your share in the sack of a city or two, and in other ways, 
you may come home with a 2 >urse full enough ('von for (hat. 
But it is time for us to be going down below. Matthew will 
think that we have forgotieu him altogetluu’.” 

Another fortnight })assed. Nellie had, to a (considerable 
ext('nt, recovered from the shock that she had sulFered, but 
her manmn' w'as still quiet and .subdued, her sallies wore h^ss 
lively, and her father noticed, W'ith some surpi*ise, th.at slu^ 
no longer took any great interest in the gossip he retailed of 
the gay doings of the Court. 

“ I can’t think what has come over the girl,” he said to his 
wife. “ Sh(! seems well in health again, but she is changed 
a good deal, somehow. She is gentler and soften*. I think 
she is all the liebter for it, but I mias her merry laugh and 
her way of ordering things about, as if her pleasure only were 
to be consulted.” 

“ I think she is very much improved,” Mrs. Dowsett said 
decidedly ; “ (.hough 1 can no more account for it than you 
can. She never used to have any care about the household, 
and now she as.sLsts mo in my work, and is in all respects dutiful 
and obedient, and is not for ever bent upon gadding about as 
she was before. I only hope it will continue so, for, in truth, 
1 have often sighed over the thought that she would make but 
a, poor wife for an honest citizen.” 

“ Tut, tut, wife. It has never been as bad as that. Girls 
wall l)e girls, and if they are a little vain of their good looks, 
that will soften down in time, when they get to have the 
charge of a hous(4iold. You yourself, dame, were not so staid 
when I first wooed you, as you are now ; and I think you had 
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your omi little sliare of vanity, as was natural enough in the 
prettiest girl in Plymonth.’' 

When Nellie was in the room Cyril did his best to save her 
from being obliged to take p<art in the convej’sation, by inducing 
Captain Dave to tell him stories of some of his adventures 
at sea. 

“ You were saying, Captain Dave, that you liad had several 
engagements with the Tunis Rovers,” he said one evening. 
“ Wejf' tliey ever n<*ar taking you?” 

“ Tlioy did take me onee, lad, and that witliout an engage- 
ment; but, fortunately, 1 was not very long a prisoner. I t 
was not a pleasant time though, John, was it?” 

“It was not, Captain Dave. I have been in sore danger 
of wreck several times, and in three big sea-fights ; but never 
di<l I feel so out of heart as when I was lying, bound hand and 
foot, on the ballast in the hold of that corsair. No true sailor 
is afraid of l)eing killed ; but the thought that one might be 
all one’s life a slave among the cruel heathen was enough to 
take the stifitiess out of any man’s courage.” 

“ But how was it that you were taken without an engage- 
ment, Captain Dave? And how did you make your escape?” 

“ Well, lad, it was the carelessness of my first mate that did 
it; but as lie puid for his fault with his life let us say naught 
against him. lie was a handsome, merry young fellow, and 
had shipped as second mate, but my first had died of fever 
in the Levant, and of course he got the step, though all too 
young for the responsibility. We had met with some bad 
weather when south of Malta, and had had a heavy gale for 
three days, during which time we lost our main topmast, and 
badly strained the mizzen. The weather abated when we were 
off Pantellaria, which is a bare rock rising like a mountain 
jieak out of the sea, and with only one place where a landing 
can be safely eff(?cted. As the gale had blown itself out, and 
it was likely we should have a spell of settled weather, 

I decided to anchor close in to the Island, and to repair 
damages. 
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“We were hard at work for two (lays. All hamls liad liad 
a stifl' tini(‘ of it, and the second niijht, having fairly repaiiwl 
damages, I thought to give the crew a bit of a rest, and, not 
di’eaming of danger, ordered that half each watch might remain 
below. John Wilkes was acting as my second matie Pettigrew 
took the first watch; Jolm had the middle watch; and then 
file other camn up ngain. I turned out once or twice, but 
everything w;is (piiot — wo had not seen a s;iil all day. Plun-o 
was a liglit breeze blowing, but no chance of its increasing, 
and as we were well sheltered in the only spot where the 
anchorage wa,s good, I own that I did not impress U[)on 
Ptdtigi’ow the nec{^ssity for any particular vigilance. Anyhow, 
just as jiiorning was breaking I was wok<^ by a shout. I ran 
ont on deck, but as T did so tliero was a, rash of dark figures, 
and I was knocked down and bound beforo 1 knew what had 
happened. ^Vs soon .as I eonld think it ovi'r, it was clear 
enough. The Moor Imd lioen coming into the anchorage, and, 
catching sight of ns in tlu^ early light, had run alongside and 
boarded ns. 

“The watch, of course, must liave been asleep. 'Jdiere was 
not a shot tii’od nor a dro[> of blood shed, for those on deiik 
had bet'll seized and boinid beforo t.hey could spring to their 
f('et, and the crew had all beam ca-ught in their bunks. It 
was bitt er enough. Thei-e was the vessid gone, and the cargo, 
and with them my savings of twenty years’ har'd work, and 
the pi-ospect of shivery for life. Tlie men were all brought 
aft arid laiil down side by side. Young Pettigrew was laid 
next to me. 

“ ‘ I wish to heavim, captain,' he said, * you had got a pistol 
and your hand free, and would blow out my brains for me. It 
is all my fault, a,nd hanging at the yard-arm is wliat I deserve. 
1 never thought theri! was the slightest risk — not a shadow of 
it — and feeling a bit dozy, sat down for five minutes’ caulk. 
Hoeing that, no doubt the men thought they ijjgbt do the same ; 
and this is what has come of it. I must have slept half an 
hour at least, for there was no sail in sight when I went oil', 
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and this Moor must have come round the point and made us 
out after that.’ 

“ The corsair was lying alongside of us, her shrouds lashed 
to ours. There was a long jabbering among the Moors 
when they had taken off our* hatches and seen that we were 
pretty well full up with cargo ; then, after a bit, we were kicked, 
and t lioy made signs for us to get on our font and to cross over 
into th(dr ship. The crew were sent down into the forward hold, 
and some men went down with them to tie them up securely. 
Jolin Wilkes, Pettigrew, and myself were shoved down into a 
bit of a place below the stern cabin. Our legs were tied, as 
well as our arms. The trap was .shut, and there we were 
in the dark. Of course I told Pc'ttigrew that, though he 
had failed in his duty, find it had turned out biidly, he wasn’t 
to be blfimed as if he had gone to sleep in sight of nn 
enemy. 

“ ‘ T had never given the Moors a thouglit myself,’ 1 said, ‘ and 
it was not to be expected that you would. But no sailor, still less 
an officer, ought to sleep on his watch, even if his ship is anchored 
in a friendly harbour, and you are to blame that you gave way 
to drow.sines.s. Still, even if you hadn’t, it might have come to 
the same thing in the long run, for the corsair is a large one, 
and might have taken us even if you had m;idc her out as 
she rounded the point.’ 

“ But, in spite of all I (xiuld say to cheer him, he took it to 
heart badly, and was groaning and muttering to himself when 
they left iia in the dark, so I said to him, — 

“ ‘ Look here, lad, the best way to retrieve the fault you 
have committ('d is to try and get us out of the scrape. Set 
your brains to work, and let us talk over what had best be 
done. There is no time to be lost, for with a fair wind they 
can run from here to Tunis in four-and-twenty hours, and 
once there one may give up all hope. There are all our crew 
on board this ship. The Moor carried twice as many men as 
we do, but we may reckon they will have put more than half 
of them on board our barque ; they don’t undei'stand her sails 
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as well as they do their own, and will therefore want a strong 
prize crew on board.’ 

“ ‘ I am ready to do anything, captain,’ the young fellow 
said firmly. ‘ Tf you were to give me the word, I would get into 
their magazine if I could, and blow the ship into the air,’ 

‘ Well, I don’t know that I will give yon that order Petti- 
grew. To be a heathen’s .slave is bad, but, at any rate, I would 
ruther try that life for a bit than strike my colours at once. 
Now let us think it over. In the first place we have to 
get rid of th(‘se ropes; then we have to work oui* way for- 
ward to the crew ; and then to got on deck and fight for it. 
It is a stiff job, look at it which way one will, but at any 
rate it will b(i better to be doing something— oven if we lind 
at last that we (‘an’t got out of this dog-kennol — than to lie 
here doing nothing.’ 

“After some talk, we agreed that it was not likely the 
Moors would come down to us for a long time, for they might 
reckon tliat we could hold on witlioiit food or water easy enough 
until they got to Tunis ; liaving agreed as to that point, W(^ sot 
to work to got our ro{)es loose. Wriggling wouldn’t do it, 
though we tried until thi^ cords cut into our flesh. 

“At hist Pettigrew .said, — 

“ ‘ What a fool I am ! 1 have got my knife hanging from a 

lanyard round my neck. It is under my blouse, so they did 
not notice it when they turned my pockets out.’ 

“ It was a long job to get at that knife. At last I found the 
string behind his neck, and, getting hold of it with rny tt'eth, 
palled till the knife came up to his throat. Then J ohn got it in 
his teeth, and the first part of the job was done. The next was 
easy enough. John held the handle of the knife in his teeth and 
P« ttigrew got hold of the blade in his, and bi tween them they 
made a shift to open it ; then, after a good deal of trouble, Petti- 
grew shifted himself till he managed to get the knife in bis 
hands. I lay acros.s him and worked myself backwards and 
forwards till the blade cut through the rope at my wrist ; then, 
in two more minutes, we were free. Tlnm we felt about, and 
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found that tho b(^aT'ding bt'twonn us and tho main hold was 
old and sliaky, and, with the aid of tfie knife and of our three 
shoulders, w*- made a shift at last to wreneli one of the boards 
from its place. 

“ P('tti"rew, who was slightest, crawled throucrh, and wo 
soon ^ot another plank down. The hold was half full of 
cnr^o, which, no doubt, they had taken out of some ship or 
other. We made our way forward till wo got to the bulk- 
head, which, like, tlio on<* wo had got through, was but a, make- 
shift sort of affair, with room to put your fingers between the 
planks. So we hailed the men and told them how we liad got 
frei', and that if they tlidift want to work all tludr lives as 
slaves they liad best do thi) same. They were ri'ndy enough, 
you may be sure, and, finding a passage between the planks 
wider in one than the r(\st, we passed the knife through 
to them, and told them how to sot about cutting th(^ ro})e. 
They were a deal quickei* over it than we had lieen, for in oui’ 
place there lead been no height where Ave could stand upright, 
but they were able to do .so. Two men, standing back to back 
and one holding the knife, made quick work of cutting the ro}H\ 

“ We had plenty of sti-ength now, and w(to not long in 
gid ting down a eon pie of planks. The tinst thing was to make 
a regular overhaul of the cargo — as well as we could do it, 
without shifi iug things and making a noi.se — to look for weapons 
or for anything that would come in handy for the figlit. JNTot 
a thing could we find, but we came upon a lot of kegs that wo 
knew, by thidr feel, were powder. If there had been arms and 
we could have got up, wo should have done it at once, trusting 
to seize the ship before the other could come up to her 
help. Rut witliout arras it would be madness to try in broad 
daylight, and we agreed to wait till night, and to lie down 
again where we were before, putting tlio ropes round our legs 
again and our hands behind our backs, so that, if they did look 
in, everything should seem secui*e. 

“ ‘ We shall have plenty of time,’ one of the sailors said, 
*for they have coiled a big haw.serdown on the hatch.’ 
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“When we got back to our lazaret, we tried the hatch by 
which we had been shoved down, but the three of us couldn’t 
move it any more than if it had been solid stone. We had 
a goodisli talk over it, and it was clear that the haicljwny 
of the main hold was our only chance of getting out ; and 
we might find that a tough job. 

“‘If we can’t do it in any other way,’ Pettigrew said, ‘1 
sliould say we had best bring enough bah's and things to fill 
this place up to within a foot of the top ; then on that; wo 
might put a keg of powder, bor(‘ a hole in it, an<l make a slow 
match that would blow the cabin overla'ad into splinters, while 
the bales underneath it would prevent the force of the ex])losion 
blowing her bottom out.’ 

“ We agreed that, if the woi-st came to the worst/, we would 
try this, and having settled that, went back to bav(f ji look at the 
main hatch. Feeding about round it, wo found the points of 
( he staple on which the hatchway bar worked above ; tliey 
we re not fa, stoned with nuts as they would have been with 
us, but were simply turned over and clinched. Wo luul no 
means of straightening tliem out, but we could cut through 
the woodwork round tliem. Sotting to work at that, we took 
it by turns till wo could see the light through the wood ; 
then we left it to finish after dark. x\ll this time we 
knew we were under sail by the rippling of the water along 
the sides. The mmi on Ixiard were evidently in liigh didight 
at their easy capture, and kicked up so much noise that 
there was no fear of their hearing any slight stir we made 
below. 

“ Very carefully we brought packages and bales under the 
hatchway, till we built up a sort of platform about four b et 
below it. We reckoned that, standing as thick as we could 
there, and all lifting togethei-, we could make sure of hoisting 
the hatchway up, and could then spring out in a moment. 

Pettigrew still stuck to his plan, an<l talked us into carrying 
it out, both under the fore and aft hatches, pointing out that 
the two explosions would scare the crew out of their wits, 
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that ROTtie would be killed, and many jump overboard in their 
fright. We came to see that the scheme was really a good 
one, so set all the crew to carry out the business, and they, 
working with stockinged feet, built up a platform under their 
h.atch, as w^ell as in onr den aft. Then we made holes in two 
of the kegs of powder, and, shaking a little out, damped it, 
ami rublMjd it into two strips of cotton. Putting an end 
of a slow match into each of the holes, we laid the kegs in their 
places and waited. 

Wo made two other fuses, so that a man could go for- 
ward, and another aft, to them both together. Two of 
the men were told off for this job, and the rest of us gathered 
und(‘r the main halcli, for wo had .settled now that if we 
heard them making any move to open the liatclies we would 
tire the powder at once, whatever hour it was. 1 u order to 
be ready, we cut deeper into the wo alwork round the staple 
till there was but the thickness of a card remaining, and we 
could tell by this how light it was above. 

“It don't take long to tell you, but all this had taken us a 
good many hours; and so baked were wo by the beat down 
below, and parched by thii*st, that it was as much as I could do 
to persuade the men to wait until nightfall. At last we saw the 
light in the cut fade and darken. Again the iimu wanted to be 
at work, but I pointed out that if we waited till the crew had 
laid down on the deck, we might carry it through without 
losing a life, but if they were all aw'ake, some of tliem would 
he sure to come at us with theiv weapons, and, imarrar'd as we 
wrre, might do us much liarm. Still, though I sueceedt d in 
keeping the men quiet, 1 felt it was hard work to put a 
stopper on my own impatience. 

" At last even John here spoke up for action. 

“ • 1 expect those who mean to sleep are off by this time,’ 
hi' said. ^As to reckoning upon them all going off, there ain’t 
no hope of it; they will sit and jabber all night. They have 
made a good haul, and have taken a stout ship with a fidl 
hold, and five-and- twenty stout slaves, and that without losing 
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a man. There won’t be any sleep for most of them. I reckon 
it is two bells now. T do think, Captain, we might as well 
begin, for human nature can’t stand this heat and thirst much 
longer.’ 

‘‘ ‘All right, John,’ J said, ‘ JVow, lads, reinomher that when 
the first explosion comes — for we can’t reckon on the two slow 
matches burning just the same time — we all heave together till 
we find the hatch lifts; then, when the second comes, we chuck 
it over and leap out. If you see a weapon, catch it. up, hut 
don’t waste time looking al)Out, hut go at them with your 
fists. They will be scai'od pretty Avcill out of theit* seiiM'is, and 
you will not he long before you all get hold of we/ipons of 
some sort. JS^ow, Pettigrew', sJiove your blade up througij the 
wood and cut round the staple. Now', Jack Ihown, get out 
that tinder-box you said you had a\H)ut you, and get a. spfiik 

‘'Three or four clicks w(u*e heard as the sailor struck his 
Hint, against the st(*el lid of the tind(T-hox. 

“ ‘ All I'ightf yor honour/ ho said, ‘ .1 have got. the sj)ark.’ 

“Then the two hands we had given the slow matches to, lit 
t hem at the tinder-hox, and went fore and aft, while as many 
of the re^si of us as coidd crowded nnd('r the hatch. 

“ ‘ Are you ready, fore and aftP 1 asked. 

“ The two men hailed in reply. 

“ ‘ Light the matches, tlion, and come h(‘re.’ 

“I sii])pose it was not above a minute, hut it seemed ten 
before thei’e was a ti’enu'ndous explosion aft. The ship shook 
from stem to stern. There was a moment’s sihmeo, and tlioJi 
came yells and screams mixed with the sound of timbers and 
wreckage falling on the dock. 

“ ‘Now lift,’ I said. ‘ But not too high. That is enough — 
she is free. Wait for the other.’ 

“There was a rush of feet ovorhoud as the Moors ran 
forward. Then came the other explosion. 

“ ‘ Off with her, lads ! ’ I shouted, and in a moment we hung 
the hatch off and leapt out with a cheer. There was no 
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to speak of. The ollicers had fjoeii killed by the first 
explosion under their cabin, and many of the men had either 
lieeii blown overlioard or lay crushed under the timber and 
wreckage. 

“The second explosion had been even more destructive, foi- it 
happened just as tlio crew, in tiioir terror, had rushed forward. 
Many of those unhurt had sprung overboard at once, and as we 
rushed up mo.st of the others did the same. There was no 
ditliculty alK)ut arms, for the deck w'as sti-evvn with weapons. 
Few of us, }iovve\ (ir, stopped to pu^k one up, but, half mad with 
rage and thinst, rushed forwai<l at th<^ Moors. Tliat finished 
( liem ; and before w(! got to them the last bad sprung over- 
board. TliiU'e was a rush on the part of the men to the 
scuttle l)utt. 

“‘Take one drink, lads,’ 1 .shouted, ‘and then to the 
buckets.’ 

“ It took us a (piarter of an hour’s hard work to put out the 
flames, and it was lucky the powder liad blown so much of 
the decks u{) that we wore enaliled to get at the fii’e witliout 
dilliculty, and so c'xtinguish it before it got any great hold. 

“As soon as we had got it out 1 called a muster. There 
was only one missing; — it was Pettigrew, he being the ili'st to 
h^a,p out and rusli aft. There had been but one shot fired by 
the IVloors. One fellow, as lie leapt on to the rail, drew his 
jiistol from his belt and fired before he sjirang oveidioard. In 
(he exi‘it('immt and ctmfusion no one ha<l noticed wFetlier the 
.shot took effect, for two or three men had stumbliHi and fallen 
over fragments of timber or bodies as we rushed aft. But now 
we searched, and soon came on the poor young fellow. The 
ball htid struck him fair on the foreliead, and he had fallen 
dea<l without a word or a cry. 

“There was, however, no time to grieve. We had got to 
re-capture the bartpie, whitdi had been but a cable’s length 
away when we rushed on deck ; while we had been fighting 
the fire she bad sailed on, regardless of the shrieks and shouts 
of the wretches who had sprung overboard from us. But she 
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Wilis still near us; both vessels had been rumiin^^ before 
the wind, for 1 Iiiid sent John Wilkes to tin* tiller the moment 
that we got possession of tdie corsiiir, and tlm barque was but 
about a quarter of a mile ahead. 

“The wind was ligiit, and we wore ruiiniiig Ji^k)ug at four 
Knots an hour. Tiie Moors on bo;ird the Kate luid, luckily, 
been too sciired by the explosion to think of getting one of the 
guns aft jiud peppering us while wo were engaged in putting 
out tile tin- ; and indeed, they could not have doni' us mucli 
harm if they laid, for the high foVastlo hid us from their 
vhnv. 

“ As soon as we liad found Pelf igmws body .and l;iid it on 
the li.'itch we had thrown oil’ i went Jift to Jolin. 

“ ‘ Are we gaining on her, John ’ 

“ ‘ .No; .she has driiwri away a little. But this ci-iift is not 
doing her best. I expect they wanted to kee[> close- t.o the 
banpu', and so kept her shoots in. If you square tlie sails, 
captain, wo shall .soon be upon hei-.’ 

“That was quickly done, and then the hrst thing wjis to 
see that tiie men were all armed. Wo could have gob a 
gun foi-wa,]’d, but 1 did not want to dain.ago the and 

W(‘ could soon see that we w('ni elo.sing on lier. Wo sliovi'd 
a. bag of musket-lialls into each cannon, so iis to swtH'p her 
decks as we came .alongside, for we knew that hei’ crew was .a 
good deal stronger than we- wore. Still, no one ha<l any 
doubt as to the result, and it was soon evident that the Moors 
had got such a scare from the fate of thidr comrades that 
tiiey laid no stomach for lighting. 

“ ‘Tliey are lowering the boat.s,’ Jolm shouted. 

“‘All the bettoj',’ I said. ‘They would fight- like rats 
caught in a trap if wo came up to them, and though we are 
men laiough to captuj-o her, we might lose half our number.’ 

“As .soon as the boats readied tlie water they were all 
pulled up to the starboard side, and then the holm was jait 
down, and the barque came round till she was broadside 
on to us. 
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“ ‘ Down with your helm, John Wilkes I ’ I shouted. ‘ Hard 
down, man ! ' 

“John hesitate<l, for ho had thought that 1 should ha\e 
gone round to tlie other side of her and so have caught all the 
boats ; hut, in truth, T was so pleased at the thought of getting 
the craft back again that 1 was willing to let the poor villains go, 
since they were of a mind to do so without giving us trouble. 
We had punished them enough, and the shrieks and cries ot 
(hose left, boliind to drown were ringing in my ears then. 8c 
we brought the corsair up quh tly by the side of the Kate^ lashed 
her there, and then, with a shout of triumph, sprang on board 
the old barky. 

“Not a Mtx)r was left on board. The boats were four or 
five hundred yards away, rowing at the top of their speed. 
The men would have run to the guns, but I .shouted, — 

“ ‘ L(!t them go, lads. We have punished them heavily 
enougli ; we have taken tlieir ship, and sent half of them to 
Eternity. Ijfit them take the tale back to Tunis how a 
IMtish merchantman ro-ca})tured their ship. Now set to 
work to get some of the .sail off l)oth craft, and then, wlien 
we have got things snug, we will splice the main brace and 
have a meal.’ 

“ There is no more to tell. We carried the rover into 
Gibraltar and sold her and her cargo there. It brought in a 
good round sum, and, except for the death of Pettigrew, we lai d 
no cause to regret the corsair having taken us by surprise 
til at night off Pantellaria.” 

“That was an exciting business, indeed, Captain Dave,” 
Cyril said, when the Captain brought his story to a conclusion. 
“If it had not been for your good fortune in finding those 
kegs of powder, and Petligrtm’s idea of using them as he did, 
you and John might now, if you had been alive, have been 
working as slaves among the Mooi’s.” 

“ Yes, lad. And not the least lucky thing was that Petti- 
grew’s knife and Jack Brown’s tinder-box had escaped the notice 
of the Moors. Jack had it in an inside pocket sewn into his 
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shirt so as to k( ep it dry. It was a lesson to me, and for the 
rest of the time I was at sea I always carried a knife, with a 
lanyard loiind my neck, and stow^ed away in an inside }K)C‘ket of 
my shirt, together with a tinder-hox. They are two as ns('ful 
things as a sailor can have about him, for, if cast upon Ji desert 
shore after a wreck, a man with a knife and tinder-l)ox may 
make shift to live, when, without them, he and his comrades 
miglit freeze to death.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE rniE IN THE SAVOY. 

I HIE next evening John Wilkes returned after an ahsemee 
. of hut half an hour. 

“ Why, John, you can but have smoked a single pipe ! Did 
you not find your croni(\s there ? ” 

“ I hurried back, Captain, luvause a man from one of the 
ships in th(‘ Pool loiided and said there wris a great light in 
the sky, and tliat it B<*emed to him it was either a big lire 
in the Temple, or in one of the mansions beyond the walls; so 
methouglit 1 would come in and ask Cyril if he would like to 
go with me to See what was happening.” 

‘‘ I should like it much, John. 1 saw a great lire in Hoi horn 
just after I came over from Franco, and a brave sight it was, 
tliough very terrible ; and 1 would willingly see ora* agaiji.” 

He took his hat and cloak and was about to be oil*, when 
Captain Dave called after him, — 

“Buckle on your sword, lad, and leave your purse behiiid 
you. A fire ever attracts thieves aiid cut-throats, who 
flock round in hopes of stealing something in the confusion. 
Besides, as I have told you hJore, you should never go out 
after dark without your sword, even were it but to cross the 
road.” 

Cyril ran upstairs to his room, buckled on his weapon, and 
ran down again. 

( 948 ) 
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“ The Captain is right,” John Wilkes said, as he joined him 
at the door. “ After your two adventures, it would be folly 
for you to go out unarmed.” 

“Oh, I expect they have forgotten about me long ago,” 
Cyril laughed lightly. 

“I don't know,” John Wilkes said seriously. “As to 
Manier’s gang, I think that there is not much fear from them, 
unless that young rascal Robert and the scoundrel who was 
with him have returned from Holland ; and that they are not 
likely to do for some time to come. But it would not be in 
human nature if the man you c-jill John Harvey should take 
his defeat without trying to pay you back for that wound you 
gave him, for getting Mistress Nidlie out of his hands, and 
for making him the laughing-sto(;k of his comrades. I tell 
you that there is scai’ce an evening that I have gone out but 
some fellow passes me before T have gone twenty yards, and, 
as he brushes my sleevt', turns his head to look at me. But 
yesternight I said to one who so behaved, * Look here, mat(‘, 
this is not the first time you have run against me. I warn 
you tliat if it happens again I will crack your heail with my 
cudgel,' The fellow went off, muttering and grumbling, but 1 
have no doubt that he and the others, for it certainly was not 
always the same man, were watching for you. To-night there 
was no one al>out, or, if there was, he did not come near me, 
and it may be that, finding you nevtu* leave the house after 
nightfall, they have decided to give it up for the present. But 
I thought I heard a footfall lower down the street, just as 
we came out of the house, and it is like enough that we are 
followed now.” 

“At any rate, they would scarce attack two of us, John, and 
I should not mind if they did. It is a stab in the back that 
I am afraid of more than an open quarred.” 

“ You may have a better swordsman to deal with next time. 
The fellow himself would scarcely care to cross swords with you 
again, but he would have no difficulty in getting half-a-dozen 
cut-throats from the purlieus of the Temple or Westminster, pro- 
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Hvstiional bullies, who are ready to sell their swords to those who 
care to purchase them, and who w'ould cut a throat for a few 
crowns, without caring a jot whose throat it was. Some of thi se 
fellows are disbanded soldiei's. Some are men who were ruined 
in the wars. Some are taveim bullies — broken men, recklt'ss 
and quarrelsomi' gamblers so long as they have a shilling in 
their pockets, but equally ready to lake to the road or to rob a 
house when their jux-kots are empty.” 

By this time they had passed the Exchange into ( -heajjside. 
Many people were hurrying in the same direction ajul wondc'r- 
ing where the tii e was. Brosontly one of the Fire (V)mpanies, 
with buckets, ladders, and axes, pas, sod them at a run. Even 
in Cliea})sid 0 the glow in the sky ahead could bo ])liunly s(H)n, 
but it was not until they passed St. Paul's and stood iit th«^ 
top of Ludgate Hill that the flames, shooting up high in tho 
air, were visible. They W(T(! nlmo.st straight alien il. 

“ It must be at the other end of Fleet Strt'ot,” Clyril said, a,s 
they broke into a run. 

“ Farther than that, lad. It must be one of the mansions 
along tho Strand. A fire always looks closer than it is. I 
have seen a ship in flanies that looked scarce a mile away, and 
yet, sailing with a brisk wind, it took us over an hour to cojne 
up to it.” 

'riie crowd became thi(tker as they approached Temple Bar. 
Thi^ upper windows of the houses were all open, and women 
were leaning out looking at the sight. From every lane and 
alley men poured into the street and swelled the hurrying 
current. They passed through the Bar, expecting to find 
that the fire was close at hand. They had, liowever, some 
distance fartluT to go, for the lire was at a mansion in the 
.Savoy. Another Fire Company came along when they w(3i;e 
within a hundi’ed yards of t he spot. 

“Join in with them,” Cyril .said ; and lie and John Wilkes 
managed to pu.sh their way into the ranks, joining in the 
shout, “ Way there, way ! Make room for the buckets ! ” 

Aided by some of the City watch the Company made its 
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way through the crowd, and hurried down the hill from the 
Strand into the Savoy. A party of tlie King’s Guard, who 
lifid just marched up, kept back the crowd, and, when once in 
the o|)en space, Cyril and his companion stepped out from the 
ranks and joined a group of people who had arrived laifore 
the constabk-s and soldiers had come up. 

The mansion from which the fire liad originated was in flames 
from top to bottom. The roof had fallen in. Volumes of flame 
and sparks shot high into the air, threatening the safety of 
several other houses standing near. The Fire Companies were 
working their hand-pumps, throwing water on to the doors and 
woodwork of these houses. Long lines of men were extended 
down to the edge of the river and passed the bucskets backwards 
and forwards. City officials, gentlemen of the Court, and 
officers of the troops, moved to and fro shouting directions 
and superintending the work. From many of the houses the 
inhabitants were bringing out their furniture and goods, aided 
by the constables and spectators. 

“ It is a grand sight,” Cyril said, as, with his companion, he 
took his place in a quiet corner where a projecting portico 
throw a deep shadow. 

“It will soon be grander still. The wind is taking the sparks 
and flames westwards, and nothing can save that house over 
there. Do you see the little jets of flame already bursting 
through the roof ? ” 

“ The house seems empty. There is not a window open.” 

“ It looks so, Cyril, but there may be people asleep at the 
back. I^et us work round and have a look from behind.” 

They turned down an alley, and in a minute or two came out 
behind the house. There was a garden and some high trees, but 
it was surrounded by a wall, and they could not see the windows. 

“ Here, Cyril, I will give you a hoist up. If you stand 
on my shoulders, you can reach to the top of the wall and 
pull yourself up. Come along here to where that branch 
projects over. That’s it. Now drop your cloak, and jump 
on to my back. That is right. Now get on to my shoulders.” 
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Cyril iDiiiuiged to get up. 

“ I can just touch the top, but I can't get my fingers 
on to it." 

“ Put your foot on my head. I will warrant it is strong 
enough to bear your weight.” 

Cyril did as he was told, grasped the top of the wall, and, 
after a sharp struggle, seated himself astride on it. Just 
as he did so, a window in a wing projecting into the garden 
was thrown open, and a female voice utteiod a loud scToam 
for help. There was light enough for Cyril to see that the 
lower windows were all barred. He shouted back, - 

“ Can’t you get down the staircase ? ” 

“ No ; the house is full of smoke. There are some children 
here. Help 1 Help ! ” and the voice rose in a loud scream 
again. 

Cyril dropped down into the roadway by the side of John 
Wilkes. 

“ Thei'e are some women and children in there, John. They 
can't gob out. We must go round to the other side and get 
some axtis and break down the door.” 

Snatching up his cloak, he ran at full speed to his foriuer 
position, followed by Wilkes. TIkj roof of the hous(i was 
now in flames. Many of the shuttei-s and window-frames 
had also caught fire, from the heat. He ran up to two 
gentlemen who seemed to be directing the operations. 

“ There are some women and children in a room at the 
back of that house,” he said. ‘‘ I have just been round there to 
see. They are in the second storey, and are crying for help.” 

“ I fear the ladders are too short.” 

“ I can tie two or three of them together,” Wilkes said. 

1 am an old sailor and can answer for the knots.” 

The firemen were already dashing water on the lower 
windows of the front of the house. A party with axes 
were cutting at the door, but this was so massive and solid 
that it resisted their efforts. One of the gentlemen went 
down to them. At his orders eight or ten men seized 
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ladders. Cyril snatched some ropes from a heap that had 
been thrown down by the firemen, and the party, with one 
of the gentlemen, ran round to the back of the house. Two 
ladders were placed against the wall. John Wilkes, running 
up one of tbeni, liaulod several of the otliers up, and lowered 
them into the garden. 

The flames were now is-suing from some of the upper 
windows. Cyril dropped from the wall into the garden, and, 
running close up to the house, shouted to three or four 
women, who wen', screaming loudly, and hanging so far out 
that he thought they would fall, that help was at hand, and 
that tlu'y would be speedily rescued. John Wilkes rapidly 
tied three of the short ladders together. These were speedily 
raised, but it was found that they just reached the window. 
One of the firemen ran up, while John set to work to pre- 
pare another long ladder. As there was no sign of life at any 
other window ho laid it down on the grass when finished. 

“ If you will put it up at the next window,” Cyril said, “ I 
will mount it. The woman said there were children in the 
house, and possibly 1 may find them. Those women are so 
frightened that they don’t know what they are doing.” 

One woman had already been got on to the other ladder, 
but instead of coming down, she held on tightly, screaming at 
tlie top of her voice, until the fireman with great difiiculty 
got up by her side, wrenched her hands from their hold, threw 
h(?r across his shoulder, and cairied her down. 

The room was full of smoke as Cyril leapt into it, but he 
found that it was not, as he had supposed, the one in which the 
women at the next window were standing. Near the window, 
however, an elderly woman was lying on the floor insensible, 
and three girls of from eight to fourteen lay across her. Cyril 
thrust his head out of the window. 

“ Come up, John,” he shouted. “ I want help.” 

He lifted the youngest of the girls, and as he got her out 
of the window, John’s head appeared above the sill. 

“Take her down quick, John,” he said, as he handed the 
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child to hini. “ Tlun-e an; three others. They are all insensihle 
from the smoke.” 

Filling his lungs with fresh air, he turned into the blinding 
smoke again, and speedily ri^appeared at the window with 
another of the girls. John was not yet at the l)ottom ; he 
jdaced h('r with her head oiitsidi* the window, and was back 
with the eldest girl by the time Wilkes was up again. He 
handed her to him, and then, taking the other, stepped out on 
to the ladder and followed Wilkes down. 

“ Brave lad ! ” the gcmtleman said, patting him on the 
shoulder. “ Are there any more of them ? ” 

“One more — a woman, sir. Do you go up, John. I will 
follow^, for I doubt whether I can lift her by mystdf.” 

He followed Wilkes closely up th(‘ holder. There was a red 
glow now in the smoko. Flames were b\irsting through the 
door. John was waiting at the window. 

“Which way, lad? There is no seeing one’s hand in the 
smoke.” 

“ Just in front, John, not six feet aw’ay. Hold your breath.” 

They dashed forward together, seized the woman between 
them, and, dragging her to the window, placed her head and 
shoulders on the sill. 

“ You go first, John. 8ho is too heavy for mo,” Cyril gasped. 

John stumbled out, half suffocated, while Cyril thrust his 
head as far as he could out.side the window. 

“ That is it, John ; you take hold of lior shoulder, and I will 
hedp you got her on to your back.” 

Between them they pushed her nearly out, and then, with 
Cyril’s assistance, John got her across his shoulders. She 
was a heavy woumn, and the old sailor had great difficulty 
in caiTying her down. Cyi'il hung far out of the window till 
he saw liim put his foot on the. gi-ound ; then he seized a rung 
of the ladder, swung himself out on to it, and was soon down. 

l^or a time he felt confused and bewildered, and was con- 
scious that if he let go the ladder he should fall. He heard 
a voice say, “ Bring one of those buckets of water,” and directly 
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afterwards, “ Here, lad, put your head into this,” and a handful 
of water was dashed into his face. It revived him, and, turning 
round, lie plunged his head into a bucket that a man held up 
for him. Then he took a long breath or two, pressed the 
water from his hair, and felt himself again. The women at 
the other window had by this time been brought down. A 
door in the garden wall had been broken down with axes, and 
the women and girls were taken away to a neighbouring house. 

“ There is nothing more to do here,” the gentleman said. 
“Now, men, you are to enter the houses round about. 
Wherever a door is fastened, break it in. Go out on to the 
roofs with buckets, put out the sparks as fast as they fall. I 
will send some more men to help you at once.” He then put 
his liand on Cyril’s shoulder, and walked back with him to 
the open space. 

“ We have saved them all,” he said to the other gentleman 
who had now come up, “ but it has been a close touch, and it 
was only by the gallantry of this young gentleman and another 
with him that the lives of three girls and a woman were 
rescued. T think all the men that can be spared had better 
go )*ound to the houses in that direction. You see, the wind is 
setting that way, and the only hope of stopping the progress 
of the lire is to get plenty of men with buckets out on the 
roofs and at all the upper windows.” 

The other gentleman gave the necessary orders to an ollicer. 

“ Now, young sir, may I ask your name? ” the other said to 
Cyril. 

“ Cyril Shenstone, sir,” he replied respectfully ; for he saw 
that the two men before him were persons of rank. 

“ Bhenstone ? I know the name well. Are you any relation 
of Sir Aubrey Shenstone ? ” 

“ Ho was my father, sir.” 

“ A brave soldier, and a hearty companion,” the other said 
warmly. “ He rode behind me scores of times into the thick of 
the fight, I am Prince Rupert, lad.” 

Cyril defied his hat in deep respect. His father had always 
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spoken of the Prince in terms of boundless admiration, and 
had over and over again lamented that he had not been able 
to join the Prince in his exploits at sea. 

“ What has become of my old friend 1 " the Prince asked. 

“ He died six months ago, Prince,” 

“ I am sorry to hear it. I did hear that, while I was away, 
he had been suing at Jllourt. I asked for him, but could get 
no tidings of his whereabouts. But we cannot speak here. 
Ask for me to-morrow at Whitehall. I’>o you know this 
gentleman ? ” 

“ No, sir, I have not the honour,” 

“ This is the Duke of Albemarle, my former enemy, but now 
my good friend. You will like the lad no worse, my liord, 
because his father more than once rode with me into the heart 
of your ranks.” 

“ Certainly not,” the Duke said. “ It is clear that the son 
will be as gallant a gentleman as his father was before him, 
and, thank God ! it is not against Englishmen that he will 
draw his sword. You may count me as your friend, sir, 
henceforth.” 

Cyril bowed deeply and retired, while Prince Rupert and 
the Duke hurried away again to see that the operations they 
had directed were properly carried out. 


CHAPTER X. 

HOW JOHN WILKES FOUGHT THE DUTCH. 

A fter leaving Prince Rupert, Cyril returned to John 
Wilkes, who was standing a short distance away. 

“ John ! John ! ” he said eagerly, as he joim^d him. “ Who 
do you think tho.se gentlemen are?” 

“ I don't know, lad. It is easy to seci that they are men of 
importance by the way they order every one about.” 
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“ The one who went with us to the garden is Prince Rupert ; 
the other is the Duke of Alheniarle. And the Prince has 
told me to call upon him to-morrow at Whitehall.” 

That is a stroke of luck, indet'd, lad, and right glad am I 
that I took it into my head to fetch you out to see the fire. 
But more than that, you have to thank yours<‘lf, for, indeed, 
you behaved right gallantly. You nearly had the Prince for 
your helper, for just before I went up the ladder the last 
tiirui he stepped forward and said to me, ‘ You must be well- 
nigh spent, man. I will go up this time.’ However, I said 
that I would finisli the work, and so, without more ado, I 
shook off the hand he had placed on my arm, and ran up after 
you. Well, it is a stroke of good fortune to you, lad, that you 
should have shown your courage under his eye — no one is 
mon^ able to appreciate a gallant action. This may help you 
a long way towards bringing about the aim you were talking 
about the other night, and I may live to see you Sir Cyril 
Shenstone yet.” 

“ You can see me that now,” Cyril said, laughing. “ My 
father was a baronet, and therefore at his death I came into 
the title, though I am not silly enough to go about the City 
as Sir Cyril Shenstone when I am but a poor clerk. It will 
be time enough to call myself ‘ Sir ’ when I see some chance of 
buying back our estate, though, indeed, I have thought of 
taking the title again when I embark on foreign service, as 
it may help me somewhat in obtaining promotion. But do not 
say anything about it at home. I am Cyril Shenstone, and 
have been fortunate enough to win the friendship of Captain 
Dave, and I should not be so comfortable were there any 
change made in my position in the family. A title is an 
empty thing, John, unless there are means to support it, and 
plain Cyidl Shenstone suits my position far better than a title 
without a guinea in my purse. Indeed, till you spoke just 
now, I had well-nigh forgotten that I have the right to call 
myself ‘ Sir. ’ ” 

They waited for two hours longer. At the end of that time 
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four mansions had been burnt to the ground, but the further 
progress of the flames had been eifectiially stayed. The crowd 
had already begun to scatttT, and as tliey walked eastward 
the streets weie full of people making their way homeward. 
The boll of St. Paul’s was striking midnight as they entered. 
The Captain and his family had long since gone off to bed. 

“ This reminds one of that last business,” John whispered, 
as they went qui(^tly upstairs. 

“ It does, John. But it has been a pleasanter evening in 
every way than those fruitless watches we kept in the street 
below.” 

The next morning the story of the fire was told, and excited 
great intei'est, 

“ Who were the girls you saved, Cyril ? Nellie asked. 

“ 1 don’t know. 1 did not think of asking to whom the 
house belonged, nor, indeed, was tlmre any one to ask. Most 
of the people were too busy to talk to, and the n st wore spec- 
tators who had, like ourselves, mamiged to make their way 
in through the lines of the soldiers and w'atch.” 

“ Were they ladies ? ” 

“ 1 really don’t know,” Cyril laughed. “ The smoko was too 
thick to see anything about them, and I should not know tlaun 
if I met them to-day; and, bcsidiw, when you only see a young 
poi*.son in her nightdress, it is hard to form any opinion as to 
her rank.” 

Nellie joined in the laugh. 

“ I suppose not, Cyril. It might make a difference to you, 
though. Those houses in the Savoy are almost all the property 
of noblemen, and you might have gained another powerful 
friend if they had been the daughters of one.” 

“ I should not think they were so,” Cyril said. “ There 
seemed to be no one else in the house but three maid servants 
and the woman who was in the room with them. I should say 
the family were all away and the house left in charge of servants. 
The woman may have betm a housekeeper, and the girls her 
children ; besides, even bad it l)een otherwise, it was merely by 
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chance that I helped them out. It was John who tied the hid- 
ders together and who carried the girls down, one by one. If I 
had been alone I should only have had time to sa ve the youngest, 
for I am not accustomed to running up and down ladders, as 
he is, and by the time I had got her down it would have been 
too late to have saved the others. Indeed, I am not sure that 
we did save them ; they were all insensible, and, for aught I 
know, may not have recovered from the eflects of the smoke. 
My eyes are smarting even now.” 

“ And so you are to see Prince Rupert to-day, Cyril ? ” 
Captain Dave said. “ I am afraid we shall bo losing you, for 
he will, I should say, assuredly appoint you to one of his ships 
if you ask him.” 

“ That would be good fortune indeed,” Cyril said. “ I cannot 
but think myself that he may do so, though it would be almost 
too good to be true. Certainly ho spoke very warmly, and, 
although he may not himself have the appointment of his 
otiicers, a word from him at the Admiralty would, no doubt, be 
sufficient. At any rate, it is a great thing indeed to have so 
powerful a friend at Court. It may be that, at the end of 
another two years, we may be at war with some other foreign 
power, and that I may be able to enter our own army instead 
of seeking service abroad. If not, much as I should like to 
go to sea to fight against the Dutch, service in this Fleet 
would be of no real advantage to mo, for the war may last but 
for a short time, and as soon as it is over the ships will be laid 
up again and the crews disbanded.” 

“Ay, but if you find the life of a sailor to your liking, 
Cyril, you might do worse than go into the merchant service. 
I could help you there, and you might soon get the command 
of a trader. And, let me tell you, it is a deal better to walk the 
decks as captain than it is to be serving on shore with twenty 
mast(^rs over you ; and there is money to be made, too. A 
captain is always allowed to take in a certain amount of cargo 
on his own account ; that was the way I scraped together 
money enough to buy my own ship at last, and to be master 
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as well as owner, and there is no reason why you should not 
do the same.” 

“Thank you, Captain Pave. I will think it over when 1 
find out whether I like a sea life, but at present it seems to 
me that my inclinations turn rather towards the plan that my 
father recommended, and that, for the last two years, 1 have 
always had before me. You said, the other day, you had 
fought the Dutch, John?” 

“Ay, ay, Master Cyril; but, in truth, it was from no wish 
or desire on my part that I did so. I liad come ashore from 
Captain Dave's ship here in the Pool, and had been with some 
of my messmates who bad fricmds in Wapping and had got 
three days' leave ashore, ns the cargo we expected had not 
come on board the ship. We had kept it up a bit, and it was 
latish when I was making my way down to the stairs. I 
expect that I was more intent on making a straight course 
down the street than in looking al)out for pirates, when 
suddenly I found myself among a lot of men. One of them 
seized me by the ai’m. 

“ ‘ Hands oflf, mate I ' says I, and I lifted my fist to lot fly at 
him, when I got a knock at the back of the head. The next 
thing I. knew was, I was lying in the hold of a ship, and, as 1 
made out presently, with a score of others, some of whom wert! 
groaning, and some cursing. 

“‘Hullo, mates!' says I. ‘What port is this we are 
brought up in ? ’ 

“ ‘ We are on board the Tartar^ one said. 

“ I knew what that meant, for the Tartar was the receiving 
hulk where they took the pressed men. 

“ The next morning, without question asked, we were 
brought up on deck, tumbled into a small sloop, and taken 
down to Gravesend, and there put, in batches of four or five, 
into the ships of war lying there. It chanctd that I was put 
on board Monk’s flagship the Resolution. And that is how it 
was I came to fight the Dutch.” 

“ What year was that in, John ? ” 
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“ ’53 — in May it was. Van Troinp, at Unit time, with ninety- 
ei"ht ships of war, ami six tire-ships, was in the Downs, and 
felt so much Master of the Sea that he sailed in and battered 
Dover ( t-j,stle.” 

“ Then you were in the tight of the 2nd of June ? ” 

“Ay; and in that of the 31st of July, which was harder 
still.” 

“'IVJl me all about it, John.” 

“ Jx)r’ bless you, sir, there Is nothing to tell as far as I was 
coticenied. I was at one of the guns on the upper deck, but 
I might as well have been down below for anything I saw of 
it. it was just load and tire, load and fire. Sometimes, 
thi'oiigh the clouds of smoke, one caught a sight of the 
Dutchman one was firing at ; more often one didn’t. There 
was no time for looking about, I can tell you, and if there 
had been time there was nothing to see. It was like being 
in a big thunderstorm, with thunderbolts falling all round 
you, and a smashing and a grinding and a ripping that 
would have made your liair stand on end if you had only 
had time to think of it. But we hadn’t time. It was ‘ Now 
then, my hearties, blaze away I Keep it up, lads ! The Dutch- 
men have pretty near had enough of it 1 * And tlion, at last, 

‘ ’J’hey are running, lads. Run in your guns, and tend the 
sails.’ And then a cheer as loud as we could give — which 
wasn’t much, I can tell you, for we were spent with labour, 
and half choked with powder, and our tongues parched up with 
thirst.” 

“ How many ships had you? ” 

“ We had ninety-five war-ships, and five fire-ships, so the 
game was an equal one. They had Tromp and De Ruyter 
to command them, and we had Monk and Deane. Both 
Admirals were on board our ship, and in the very first 
broadside the Dutch fired a chain-shot, and pretty well cut 
Admiral Deane in two. I was close to him at the time. 
Monk, who was standing by his side, undid his own cloak in 
a moment, threw it over his comrade, and held up his hand 
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to the few of uh that had seen what had happened, to take no 
notice of it. 

“ It was a good thing that Deane and Monk were on board 
the same ship. If it had not been so, Deane’s flag would have 
been hauled down and all the Fleet would have known of his 
death, whicli, at the couimencement of the fight, would have 
greatly discouraged tlu' men. 

“They told me, though I know naught about it, that Kenr- 
Adnu'i“al L;iwson charged with the Blue Squadron right through 
the Dutch line, and so throw them into confusion. However, 
about three o'clock, the light having begun at eleven, Van 
Ti-omp began to draw off, and we got more sail on tlu^ 
Reaohdion and followed them for some hours, they making a 
sort of running light of it, till one of their big ships bhnv up, 
about nine in the evening, when they laid in for shore. 
Blake came up in the night with eighteen shijis. The Dutch 
tried to draw oft’, but at eight o'clock we came up to them, and, 
after fighting for four hours, they hauled oft’ and ran, in great 
confusion, for the flats, where we could not follow tlnun, and so 
they escaped to Zeeland. We heard that they had six of their 
best ships sunk, two blown up and eleven taken, but whotlior 
it was so or not I knew not, for, in truth, I saw nothing what- 
ever of the matter. 

“ We sailed to tlie Texel, and there blocked in Do Buy tor's 
squadron of twenty-five largo ships, and wo thought that there 
would be no more lighting, for the Dutch had sent to England 
to ask for terms of peace. However, wo were wrong, and, to 
give the Dutchmen their due, they showed resolution greater 
than we gave them credit for, for we were astonished indei^d 
to liear, towards the end of July, that Van Ti'oiap had sailed 
out again with upwards of ninety shifis. 

“On the 29th they came in view, and wo sailed out to 
engage them, but they would not come to close quarters, and 
it was seven at night Ixifore the Rmohitwn^ with some thirty 
other ships, came up to them and charged through their line. 
By the time we had done that it was quite dark, and we 
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niisHed them alto^^^ether and sailed south, thinkitjg Van 
Trouip laid gone that vvay; but, instead, he had sailed north, 
and in the morning we found he had picked up De Ruyter’s 
fleet, and was ready to fight. But we had other things to 
think of l>eside.s fighting that day, for the wirnl blew so hard 
that it was as miudi as we could do to keep off the shore, and 
if the gal (V had continued a good j)ai‘t of the ships would have 
left their hones there. lIow(‘ver, by nightfall the gale abated 
somewhat, and by tlie next morning the sea had gone down 
sullicieiit for the main d(’ck ports to be opened. So the 
I)ut(di, having the weather gauge, sailed down to engage us. 

“ I thought it rough work in the fight two months before, 
but it was as nothing to this. To begin with, the Dutch fire- 
ships came down before the wind, and it was as much as we 
could do to avoid thorn. They did, indeed, set tlie Triumph on 
fire, and most of the crew jumpeil overboard ; but those that 
remained managed to put out the flames. 

“Lawson, with the Blue Squadron, D3gan the fighling, and 
thnt so briskly, that De Riiyter’s flagship was completely 
disabled and towed out of the fight. However, after I had seen 
that, our turn began, and T had no more time to look about. 
1 oidy know that ship after ship came up to engage us, seeming 
Irent Uf)on lowering Monk’s flag. Three Dutch Admirals, 
Tromp, Evertson, and De Ruyter, as I heard afterwards, 
(^ame up in turn. We did not know who they were, but we 
knew they were Admirals by their flags, and pounded them 
w'ith all our hearts ; and so good was our aim that I myself 
saw two of the Admirals’ flags brought down, and they say 
that ail three of them were lowered. But you may guess the 
pounding was not all on our side, and we sufl^ered very 
heavily. 

“ Four men were hurt at the gun 1 worked, and nigh half the 
crew were killed or wounded. Two of our masts were shot 
away, many of our guns distibled, and towards the end of 
the fight, we were towcnl out of the line. How the day would 
have gone if Van Tromp had continued in command of the 
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Dutch, I cannot; say, but about noon he was shot tJirough 
the body by a iiiuskei-ball, and this misfortune greatly dis- 
couraged the Dutchiuon, who fight well as long as things 
seem to be going their way, but Iosk^ lieart very easily wluai 
they think tht* matter is going against them. 

“ By about two o’clock the ollicers shouted to us that the 
Dutch were iK^ginning to draw off, and it was not long before 
tiiey began to fly, each for himself, and in no sort of order, 
Some of our light frigates, that had suffered less t han the line- 
of-haltle shi})s, followed tliem until the. one Duteli Admiral 
whose flag was loft flying, turned and fought them till two or 
three of our heavier sliips came up and he was sunk. 

“ We could se(^ hut little of the chase, having plont}’^ of 
work, for, had a gale come on, our ship, Jiud a good many 
otliers WT)iild assuredly have l>oen driven Jishore, in the 
] (light we were in. Anyhow, at night tlieir shi})S got into the 
Texel, and our vessels, wliichhad been following them, anchored 
li\e or six leagues out, l>eing afraid of the sands. Altogether 
we had burnt or sunk twenty-six of their ships of war, while 
we lost only two frigates, both of which were burnt by their 
fire-ships. 

“ As it was certain that they would not come out for some 
time again, and many of our ships Ixang unfit for further 
contention until repaired, wo returned to England, and .1 got 
my discharge and joined Captain Dave again a fortnight later, 
when his ship came up the river. 

“ Monk is a good fighter, Master Cyril, and should have 
the command of the Fleet instead of, as they say, the. Duke 
of York. Although he is called General, and not Admiral, he 
is as gocKl a sea-dog as any of tluan, and he can think as well 
as fight. 

“ Among our ships that day were several merchantmen that 
had been taken up for the service at the last moment and 
had guns slapped on board, with gunners to work them. 
Some of them had still their cargoes in the hold, and Monk, 
thinking that it was likely the captains would think more 
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of saving theii* ships and goods than of fighting the Dutch, 
cliaiiged the captains all round, so that no man commanded 
his own vessel. And the consequence was that, as all admitted, 
the mnrchantmon wore as willing to fight as any, and boro 
themselves right stoutly. 

“ Don’t you think. Master Cyiil, if you go with the Flet't, 
that you are going to see much of what goes on. It will be 
worse for you than it was for me, for there was I, labouring 
and toiling like a dumb beast, with my mind intent uj)on 
working the gun, and paying no heed to the roar and confusion 
around, scarce even noticing when one beside me was struck 
down. You will be up on the poop, having naught to do 
but to stand with your hand on youi' sword-hilt, and wait- 
ing to l)oard an enemy or to drive back one who tries to board 
you. You will find that you will be well-nigh dazed and stupid 
with the din and uproar.” 

“ It does not sound a very pleasant outlook, John,” Cyril 
laughed. “ However, if I ever do get into an engagement, 1 
will think of what you have said, and will try and prevent 
myself from getting either dazed or stupid ; though, in truth, 1 
can well imagine that it is (mough to shake any one’s nerves 
to stand inactive in so terrible a scene.” 

“ You will have to take great care of yourself, Cyril,” Kellie 
said gravely. 

Captain Dave and John Wilkes both burst into a laugh. 

“ How is he to take care of himself, Nellie 1 ” her father said. 
“ Do you suppose that a man on deck would be any the safer 
were he to stoop down with his head below the rail, or to screw 
himself up on the leeward side of a mast ? No, no, lass ; each 
uiiin has to take his share of danger, and the most cowardly 
runs just as great a risk as the man who fearlessly exposes 
liimse.lf.” 
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OHAPTER XI. 

I'EINCK RUPERT. 

^nilE next day Cyril wt^nfc down to breakfast in what he hud 
X oftt'n called, laughingly, his Court suit. This suit he had 
had made for him a short time before his father’s death, to 
replace the one he had when he came over, that being alto- 
gether outgrown. He had done so to plejise Sir Aubrey, 
who had repejitedly expressed his anxiety that Cyril should 
always be prepared to take advantage of any good fortune that 
might l.K>fall him. This wixs the first time he had put it on. 

Well, truly you look a pretty follow, Cyril,” the Captain 
said, as he entered. “ Don’t you think so, Nellie? ” 

The girl nodded. 

'‘1 don’t know that I like lum better than in his black 
suit, father. But he looks very well.” 

“ Hullo, liiss ! This is a change of opinion, truly 1 For 
myself I care not one jot for the fashion of a man’s clotlies, 
but I had thought tiiat you always inclined to gay attire, 
and Cyril now would seem rather to belong to the Court than 
to the City.” 

If it had been any other morning, father, I might have 
thought more of Cyril’s appearance ; but what you were tell- 
ing us but now of the continuance of the Plague is so sad, tliat 
mourning, rather than Court attire, would seem to be the 
proper wear.” 

“ Is the Plague spreading fast, then, Captain Dave ?” 

“ No ; but it is not decreasing, as we had hoped it would do. 
From the beginning of Deceml^er the deatlis rose steadily 
until the end of January. While our usual death-rate is 
under three hundi’ed it went to four hundred and seventy-four. 
Then the weather setting in very severe cshecked it till the end 
of February, and we all hoped that the danger was over, and 
that we should l>e rid of the di.stemp( 3 r before the warm 
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weather set in ; but for the last foi-tnight there has been a 
rise rather than a fall — not a large one, but sufficient to cause 
great alarm that it will continue until warm weather sets in, 
and may then grow into terrible proportions. So far, there 
has l)een no case in the City, and it is only in the West that it 
has any hold, the deaths being altogether in the parishes of St. 
Giles’s, St. Andrew’s, St. Bride’s, and St. James’s, Olerkenwell. 
Of course, there have l)een cases now and then for many 
yeai-s past, and nine years ago it spread to a greater extent 
than now, and were we at the beginning of winter instead of 
nearing summer there would be no occasion to think much 
of the matter ; but, with the hot weather approaching, and the 
tales we hear of the badness of the Plague in foreign parts one 
cannot but feel anxious.” 

“ And they say, too, that there have bt'en prophecies of 
grievous evils in Jx)ndon,” Nellie put in. 

“ We need not trouble about that,” her father replied. 
“ The Anabaptists prophesied all .sorts of evils in Elizabeth’s 
time, but naught came of it. There are always men and 
women with disordered minds, who think that they are 
prophets, and have power to see further into the future than 
other people, but no one minds them or thinks aught of their 
wild words save at a time like the present, when there is a 
danger of war or pestilence. You remember Bill Yokes, 
John?” 

“I mind him, yer honour. A poor, half-crazed fellow he 
was, and yet a good seaman, who would do his duty blow high 
or blow low. He sailed six voyages with us. Captain.” 

“ And never one of them without telling the crew that the 
ship would never return to port. He had had dreams about 
it, and the black cat had mewed when he left home, and 
he stxw the three magpies in a tree hard by when he stepped 
from the door, and many other portents of that kind. The 
first time he well-nigh scared some of the crew, but after the 
first voyage — from which we came back safely, of course — they 
did but laugh at him ; and as in all other respects he was a 
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good sailor, and a willing fellow, I did not like to discharge 
him, for, once the men found out that his prophecies came 
to naught, they did no harm, and, indeed, they afforded them 
much amusement. Just as it is on board a ship, so it is 
elsewhere. If our vessel had gone down that first voyage, any 
man who escaped drowning would have said that Bill Yokes 
had not l)een without reason in his warnings, and that it was 
nothing lass than flying in the bice of Providence, to put to sea 
when the loss of the ship had been so surely foretold. So, on 
shore, the f(X)ls or madmen who have dreams and visions are 
not heeded when times are good, and men’s senses sound, 
whereas, in troubled times, men take their ravings to heart. 
If all the scatterbrains had a good whipping at the pillory it 
would b(i well, both for them and for the silly people who pay 
attention to their ravings.” 

A few minutes later, Oyril took a boat to the Whitehall 
stops, and after some delay was shown up to Prince RupeiPs 
room. 

“ None the worse for your exertions yester-even, young 
gentleman, I hope ? ” the Prince said, shaking hands with him 
warmly. 

“ None, sir. 1’he exertion was not great, and it was but the 
inconvenience of the smoke that troubled mo in any way.” , 
Have you been to inquire after the young ladies who owe 
their lives to you ? ” 

“ No, sir ; I know neither their names nor their condition, 
nor, had I wished it, could I have made inquiries, for I know 
not whither they were taken.” 

“ I sent round early this morning,” the Prince said, “ and 
heard that they were as well as might be expected after the 
adventure they went through. And now tell me about your- 
self, and what you have been doing. 'Tis one of the saddest 
things to me, since I returned to England, that so many good 
men who fought by my side have been made beggars in the 
King’s service, and that I could do naught for them. ’Tis a 
grievous business, and yet I see not how it is to be mended. 
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The hardest thing is, that those who did most for the King’s 
service are those who have suffered most deeply. None of 
those who were driven to sell their estates at a fraction of 
theii’ value, in order to raise money for the King’s treasury 
or to put men into the field, have received any redress. It 
would need a vast sum to buy back all their lands, and 
Parliament would not vote money for that purpose ; nor would 
it be fair to turn men out of the estates that they bought and 
paid for. Do you not think so ? ” he asked suddenly, seeing, 
by the lad’s face, that he was not in agreement with him. 

“ No, sir ; it does not seem to me that it would be unfair. 
These men bought the lands for, as you say, but a fraction of 
their value ; they did so in the belief that Parliament would 
triumph, and their purchase was but a speculation grounded 
on that belief. They have had the enjoyment of the estates for 
years, and have drawn from them an income which has, by 
this time, brought them in a sum much exceeding that which 
they have adventured, and it does not seem to me that there 
would be any hardship whatever were they now called upon 
to restore them to their owners. ’Tis as when a man risks 
his money in a venture at sea. If all goes as he hopes 
he will make a great profit on his money. If the ship is 
cast away or taken by pirates, it is unfortunate, but he has 
no reason to curse his ill-luck if the ship had already made 
several voyages which have more than recouped the money he 
ventured.” 

“Well and stoutly argued 1” the Prince said approvingly. 
“ But you must remember, young sir, that the King, on his 
return, was by no means strongly seated on the throne. There 
was the Army most evilly affected towards him ; there were 
the Puritans, who lamented the upset of the work they or 
their fathers had done. All those men who had purchased 
the estates of the Royalists had families and friends, and, had 
these estates been restored to their rightful owners, there 
might have been an outbreak that would have shaken the 
throne again. Many would have refuse d to give up possession, 
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save to force ; and whore was the force to come from ? Even 
had the King had troops willing to carry out such a measure, 
they might have been met by force, and had blood once been 
shed, none can say how the trouble might have spread, or 
what might have been the end of it. And now, lad, come to 
your own fortunes.” 

Cyril briefly related the story of his life since his return to 
London, stating his father's plan that he should some day take 
foreign service. 

“ You have shown that you have a stout heart, young sir, 
as well as a brave one, and have done well, indeed, in turning 
your mind to eain your living by such talents as you have, 
rather tlian in wasting your time in vain hopes and in ceaseless 
importunities for justice. It may be that you have acted wisely 
in thinking of taking service on the Continent, seeing that we 
have no Army; and when the time comes, I will further your 
wishes to the utmost of my power. But in the meantime 
there is opportunity for service at home, and I will gladly 
appoint you as a Volunteer in my own ship. There are many 
gentlemen going with mo in that capacity, and it would be of 
advantage to you, if, when I write to some foreign prince on 
your behalf, I can say thiit you have fought under my eye.” 

“Thank you greatly, Prince. 1 have been wishing, above 
all things, that I could join the Fleet, and it would be, indeed, 
an honour to begin my career under the Prince of whom I 
heard so often from my father.” 

Prince Eupert looked at his watch. 

“The King will be in the Mall now,” he said. “ I will take 
you across and present you to him. It is useful to have the 
entree at Court, though perhaps the less you avail yourself of 
it the better.” 

So saying, he rose, put on his hat, and, throwing his cloak 
over his shoulder, went across to the Mall, asking questions 
of Cyril as he went, and extracting from him a sk(^tch of the 
adventure of his being kidnapped and taken to Holland. 

Presently they arrived at the spot where the King, with 
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three or four nobles and gentlemen, had been playing, Charles 
was in a good humour, for he had just won a match with the 
Earl of Rochestei*. 

“ Well, my grave cousin,’' he said merrily, “ what brings you 
out of your office so early? No fresh demands for money, 
I hope ? ” 

“Not at present. And indeed, it is not to you that I should 
come on smdi a quest, but to the Duke of York.” 

“ And he would come to me,” said the King; “ so it is the 
same thing.” 

“I have come across to prasent to your Majesty a very 
gallant young gentleman, who yesterday evening, at the risk 
of his life, saved the three daughters of the Earl of Wisbech 
from being burned at the fire in the Savoy, where his Lordship’s 
mansion was^ among those that were destroyed. I beg to 
present to your Majesty Sir Cyril Shenstone, the son of the 
late Sir iVubrey Shenstone, a most gallant gentleman, who rode 
under my banner in many a stern fight in the service of your 
royal father.” 

“ I knew him well,” the King said graciously, “ but had not 
heard of his death. I am glad to hear that his son inherits 
his bravery. I have often regretted deeply that it was out of 
my power to requite, in any way, the services Sir Aubrey 
rendered, and the sacrifices he made for our House.” 

His brow clouded a little, and he looked appealingly at 
Prince Rupert. 

“ Sir Cyril Shenstone has no more intention of asking for 
favours than I have, Charles,” the latter said. “ He is going 
to accompany me as a Volunteer against the Dutch, and if the 
war lasts I shall ask for a better appointment for him.” 

“ That he shall have,” the King said warmly. “ None have 
a better claim to commissions in the Navy and Army than sons 
of gentlemen who fought and suffered in the cause of our 
royal father. My Lords,” he said to the little group of gentle- 
men, who had been standing a few paces away while this 
conversation had been going on, “ I would have you know 
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Sir Cyril Slienstone, the son of a faithful ndherent of my 
father, and who, yesterday evening, saved the lives of the three 
dn-nghters of My Lord of Wisbech in the fire at the Savoy. 
He is going as a Volunteer with my cousin Ilupert when he 
sails against the Dutch.” 

The gentlemen all returned Cyril’s salute courteously. 

“ He will be fortunate in beginning his career under the 
eyes of so brave a Prince,” the Earl of Rocln^ster said, lx)wing 
to Prince Pupert. 

“ It would be well if you all,” the latter replied bluntly, 
“ were to ship in the Fleet for a few months instead of wasting 
your time in empty pleasures.” 

The Earl smiled. Prince llupert’s extreme disapproval of 
the life at Court was well known. 

“ We cannot all be Bayards, Prince, and most of us would, 
methinks, be too sick at sea to bo of much assistance, were we 
to go. But if the Dutchmen come here, which is not likely — 
for I doubt not, Prince, that you will soon send them flying 
back to their own ports — we shall all 1x3 glad to do our best 
to meet them when they land.” 

The Prince made no reply, but, turning to the King, said, — 

“ We will not detain you longer from your game, Cousin 
Charles. I have plenty to do, with all the complaints as to 
the state of the ships, and the lack of stores and necessaries.” 

“ Remember, I shall be glad to see you at my levaes^ Sir 
Cyril,” the King said, holding out his hand. “ Do not wait 
for the Prince to bring you, for if you do you will wait 
long." 

Cyril doffed his hat, raised the King’s hand to his lips, then, 
with a deep bow and an expression of thanks, followed Prince 
Rupert, who was already striding away. 

“You might have been better introduced,” the Prince said 
when he overtook him. “ Still it is better to be badly introduced 
than to have no introduction at all. I am too old for the 
flippancies of the Court. You had better show yourself there 
sometimes ; you will make friends that may be useful. By the 
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way, I hnv^e not your address, and it may be a fortnight or 
more before the JJonrhtla is ready to take her crew on board.” 
He took out his tablet and wrote down the address. “ Come 
and see me if tliere is anything you want to ask me. Do not 
let the clerks keep you out with the pretence that I am busy, 
but send up your name to me, and tell them that I hav(' 
ordered it shall be taken up, however I may be engagi'd.” 

Having no occasion for haste, Cyril walk(‘d back to the City 
after leaving Prince Rupert. A great change had taken place 
in his fortunes in the last twenty-four hours. Then he had no 
prospects save continuing his work in the City for another two 
years, and oven after that time he foresaw grave dilliculties in 
the way of his obtaining a commission in a foreign army ; for 
Sir John Parton, even if ready to carry out the promise he 
had foimorly made him, might not ha\e sufficient influence to 
do so. Now ho was to embark in Pi-ince Rupert's own ship. 
He would be the companion of many other gentlemen going 
out as y olunteers, and, at a bound, spring from the position of a 
writer in the City to that occupied by Ins father before he 
liecame involved in the trouble between King and Parliament. 
He was already admitted to Court, and Prince Rupert himself 
had promised to push his fortunes abroad. 

And yet be felt leas elated than he would have expected 
from his sudden change. The question of money was the 
cloud that dulled the brightness of his prospects. As a 
Volunteer he would receive no pay, and yet he must make 
a fair show among the young noblemen and gentlemen who 
would be his companions. Doubtless they would be victualled 
on board, but he would have to dress well and probably pay 
a share in the expenses that would be incurred for wine 
and other things on board. Had it not been for the future 
he would have been inclined to regret that ho had not 
refused the tempting offer ; but the advantages to be gained 
by Piince Rupert’s patronage were so large that he felt no 
sacrifice would be too great to that end — even that of 
accepting the assistance that Captain Dave had more than 
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once hinted he should give him. It was just the dinner-hour 
when he arrived home. 

“ Well, Cyril, I see by your face that the Prince has said 
nothing in the direction of your wishes,” Captain Dave said, as 
he entered. 

“ Then my face is a false witness,' Captain Dave, for Prince 
Kiipert has appointed me a Volunteer on board his own ship.” 

“ I am glad, indeed, lad, heartily glad, thougli your going 
will he a h(‘avy loss to us all. But why were you looking so 
grave over it ? ” 

“I have been wondering whether 1 have anted wisely in 
accepting it,” Cyril said. “ T am very happy here, I am earn- 
ing my living, I have no cares of any sort, and T feel that it is 
a very serious matter to make a change. The Prince has a 
number of noblemen and gentlemen going with him ns 
Volunteers, and I feel that I shall be out of my element in 
such company. At the same time I have every reason to be 
thankful, for Prince Bupm't has promised that ho will, after 
the war is over, give me introductions which will procure me 
a commission abroad.” 

“Well, then, it sc'oms to me that things could not look 
better,” Captain Dave said heartily. “ Wla n do you go on 
board 1 ” 

“The Prince says it may be another fortnight ; so that I 
shall have time to make my preparations, and warn the 
citizens I work for, that 1 am going to leave them.” 

“ I should say the sooner the better, lad. You will have to 
get your outfit and other matters seen to. Moreover, now 
that you have been taken under Prince Kupert’s protection, 
and have become, as it were, an officer on his sliip — for gentle- 
men Volunteei'S, although they have no duties in regard to 
working the ship, are yet officers — it is hardly seemly that 
you should be making up the accounts of bakers and butchers, 
ironmongers, and ship’s storekeepers.” 

“The work is honest, and 1 am in no way ashamed of 
it,” Cyril said ; “ but as I have many things to see about, I 
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suppose I had better give them notice at once. Prince Rupert 
presented me to the King to-day, and His Majesty requested 
me to attend at Court, which I should be loath to do, were 
it not that the Prince urged upon me that it was of advantage 
that I should make myself known.” 

“ One would think, Master Cyril, that this honour which has 
suddenly befallen you is regarded by you as a misfortune,” 
Mrs. Dowsett said, laughing. “ Most youths would be over- 
joyed at such a change in their fortune.” 

“It would be all very pleasant,” Cyril said, “had I the 
income of my father’s estate at my back ; but I feel that I 
shall be in a false position, thus thrusting myself among 
men who have more guineas in their pockets than I have 
pennies. However, it seems that the matter has been taken 
out of my own hands, and that, as things have turned out, so 
I must travel. Who would have thought, when John Wilkes 
fetched me out last night to go to the fire, it would make an 
alteration in my whole life, and that such a little thing as 
climbing up a ladder and helping to get three girls out of a 
room full of smoke — and John Wilkes did the most difficult 
part of the work — was to change all my prospects ? ” 

“ There was a Providence in it, Cyril,” Mrs. Dowsett said 
gently. “ Why, else, should you have gone up that ladder, 
when, to all seeming, there was no one there. The maids 
were so frightened, John says, that they would never have 
said a word about there being any one in that room, and the 
girls would have perished had you not gone up. Now as, 
owing to that, everything has turned out according to your 
wishes, it would be a sin not to take advantage of it, for you 
may be sure that, as the way has thus been suddenly opened to 
you, so will all other things follow in due course.” 

“ Thank you, madam,” Cyril said simply, “ I had not 
thought of it in that light, but aasuredly you are right, and 
I will not sulfer myself to be daunted by the difficulties there 
may be in my way.” 

John Wilkes now came in and sat down to the meal. He 
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was vastly pleased when he heard of the good fortune that 
had befallen Cyril. 

“ It seems to me,” Cyril ssiid, “ that I am but an impostor, 
and that at least some share in the good luck ought to have 
fallen to you, John, seeing that you carried them all down the 
ladder.” 

“ I have carried heavier bales, many a time, much longer 
distances than that — though I do not say that the woman was 
not a tidy weight, for, indeed, she was ; but I would have 
carried down ten of them for the honour I liad in being shaken 
by the hand by Prince Rupert, as gallant a sailor as ever sailed 
a ship. No, no ; what I did was all in a day’s work, and no 
more than lifting anchors and chains about in the storehouse. 
As for honours, I want none of them. I am moored in a snug 
port here, and would not leave Captain Dave if they would 
make a Duke of me.” 

Nellie had said no word of congratulation to Cyril, but as 
they rose from dinner, she said, in low tones, — 

“ You know I am pleased, and hope that you will have all 
the good fortune you deserve.” 

Cyril set out at once to make a round of the shops where he 
worked. The announcement that he must at once terminate 
his connection with them, as he was going on board the Fleet, 
was everywhere received with gi*eat regret. 

“ I would gladly pay double,” one said, “ rather than that 
you should go, for, indeed, it has taken a heavy load off my 
shoulders, and I know not how I shall gist on in the future.” 

“ I should think there would be no difficulty in getting some 
other young clerk to do the work,” Cyril said. 

“ Not so easy,” the man replied. “ I had tried one or two be- 
fore, and found they were more trouble than they were worth. 
There are not many who write as neatly as you do, and you do 
as much in an hour as some would take a day over. However, 
I wish yon good luck, and if you should come back, and take 
up the work again, or start as a scrivenei- in the City, I can 
promise you that you shall have my books again, and that 
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among my friends I can find yon as much work as you can 
get through.” 

Something similar was said to him at each of the houses 
wliero he' caller], and he felt much gratified at finding that his 
work had given such satisfaction. 

Whrm he came in to supper, Cyril was conscious that some- 
thing had occurred of an unusual nature. ISTellio’s eyes were 
swollen with crying; Mrs. Dowsett had also evidently been 
in tears ; while Captain Dave was walking up and down the 
room i-estlessly. 

The servant was placing the things upon the table, and, just 
as they were about to take their seats, the bell of the front 
door rang loudly. 

“ See who it is, John,” Captain Dave said. “ Whoever it is 
seems to be in a mighty hurry.” 

In a minute or two John returned, followed by a gentleman. 
The latter paused at the door, and then said, bowing courteously, 
as he advanced, to Mrs. Dowsett, — 

“I must ask pardon for intruding on your meal, madam, 
but my business is ui'gent. I am the Earl of Wisbech, and 
I have called to see Sir Cyiil Slienstone, to offer him my heart- 
felt thanks for the sc^rvice he has rendered me by saving the 
lives of my daughters.” 

All had risen to their feet as he entered, and there was a 
slight exclamation of surprise from the Captain, his wife, and 
daughter, as the Earl said Sir Cyril Shenstone.” 

Cyril stepped forward. 

“ I am Cyril Shenstone, my Lord,” he said, “ and had the 
good fortune to be able, with the assistance of my friend 
here, John Wilkes, to rescue your daughters, though, at the 
time, indeed, I was altogether ignorant of their rank. It was 
a fortunate occurrence, but I must disclaim any merit in 
the action, for it was by mere accident that, mounting to the 
window by a ladder, I saw them lying insensible on the 
ground.” 

“ Your modesty does you credit, sir,” the Earl said, shaking 
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him warmly by the hand “ But simh is not the opinion of 
Prince Kupert, who describtMl it to me as a very gallant actioTi ; 
and, moreover, he said that it was you who first brought him 
the news that there were females in the house, which he 'i .d 
others had suppos('d to be empty, and that it was soh^ly .wing 
to you that the ladders were taken round.” 

“ Will you allow me, my Lord, to introduce to you Captain 
Dowsett, his wife, and daughter, who have been to me the 
kindest of friends ? ” 

“ A kindness, my Lord,” Captain Dave suid earnestly, “that 
has been repaid a thousandfold by this good youth, of whose 
1 ‘ank we were indeed ignorant until you namc'd it. May 1 
ask you to honour us by joining in our meal ? ” 

“ That will 1 right gladly, sir,” the Earl said, “ for, in truth, 
I have scarce broke my fast to-day. I was down at my place 
in Kent when I was awoke this morning by one of my grooms, 
who had ridden down with the news that my mansion in the 
Savoy had been burned, and that my daughters had had a 
most narrow escape of their lives. Of course, I mounted at 
once and rode to town, where I was happy in finding that 
they had well-nigh recovered from the elfects of their fright 
and the smoke. Neither they nor the nurse who was with 
them could give me any account of what had happened, save 
that they had, as they supposed, become insensible from the 
smoke. When they recovered, they found themselves in 
the Earl of Surrey’s house, to which it seems they had been 
carried. After inquiry, I learned that the Duke of Albemarle 
and Prince Rupert had both been on the scene directing opera- 
tions. I went to the latter, with whom I have the honour of 
being well acquainted, and he told me the whole story, saying 
that had it not been for Sir Cyril Shenstone, my daughters 
would certainly have perisluid, lie gave credit, too, to Sir 
Cyril’s companion, who, he said, carried them down the ladder, 
and himself entered the burning room the last time, to aid in 
biinging out the nurse, who was too heavy for the rescuer of 
my daughters to lift. Save a cup of wine and a piece of bread, 
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that T took on my first ai rival, I liave not broken my fast 
to-day.” 

Tlien he seated himself on a chair that Cyril had placed for 
him between Mrs. Dowsett and Nellie. 

Captain Dave whispered to John Wilkes, who went out, and 
returned in two or throe minutes with three or four flasks of 
rare Spanish wine which the Captain had brought back on 
his last voyage, and kept for drinking on special occasions. 
Tlie Dame always kept an excellent table, and although she 
made many apologies to the Earl, he assured her that none 
were needed, for that he could have supped no better in his 
own house. 

“ 1 hear,” he said presently to Cyril, “ that you are going out 
as a Volunteer in Prince L’upert’s ship. My son is also going 
with him, and I hope, in a day or two, to introduce him to you. 
He is at piesent at Cambridge, but, having set his mind on 
sailing with the Prince, I have been fain to allow him to give 
up his studies. I hcaid from Prince Kupert that you had 
recently been kidnapped and taken to Holland. He gave me 
no particulars, nor did I ask them, being desirous of hurrying 
off at once to ('xpross my gratitude to you. How was it that 
such an adventure befell you — for it would hardly seem likely 
that you could have provoked the enmity of persons capable of 
such an outrage ? ” 

“ Tt was the result of his services to me, my Lord,” Captain 
Dave said. Having been a sea-captain, I am but a poor hand 
at accounts; but, having fallen into this business at the death 
of my father, it seemed simple enough for me to get on without 
much book-learning. I made but a bad shape at it ; and when 
Master Shenstone, as he then called himself, offered to keep 
my books for me, it seemed to me an excellent mode of saving 
myself worry and trouble. However, when he set himself to 
making up the accouriHteiijf^y stock, he found that I was nigh 
eight hundred pounfe' wi ^gtepd ad. setting himself to watch, 
discovered that my apprentice were in alliance with a band 
of thieves, and were nightly robbing me. We caught them 
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and two of the thiovey in the act. One of the latter was tlie 
receiver, and on his premises the proceeds of a great number 
of robberies were found, and there was no doubt that he was 
tlie chief of a notorious gang, called the ‘ Black Gang,’ wliieh 
had for a long time infested the City and the surrounding 
country. It was to prevent Sir Cyril from giving eviilence at 
the trial that he was kidnapped and sent away. He was 
placed in the house of a diamond merchant, to whom the 
thieves were in the habit of consigning jewels ; and this might 
well have turned out fatal to him, for to the same house came 
my elder apprentice and one of the men captured with him — 
a notorious ruflian — who had been rescued from the constal)le8 
by a gang of their fellows, in open daylight, in the City. 
These, doubtless, would have compassed his death had he 
not happily seen them enter the house, and made Ids escape, 
taking passage in a coaster bound for Dunkirk, fi'om which 
place he took another ship to England. Thus you see, my 
jjord, that I am indebted to him for saving me from a further 
loss that might well have ruined me.” 

He paused, and glanced at Nellie, who rose at once, saying 
to the Earl, — 

“ I trust that your Lordship will excuse my mother and 
myself. My father has more to tell you ; at least, 1 should wish 
him to do so.” 

Then, taking her mother’s hand, she curtsied deeply, and 
they left the room together. 

“ Such, my Lord, as I have told you, is the service, so far as 
I knew till this afternoon. Sir Cyril Shenstone has rendered 
me. That was no small thing, but it is vmy little to what 1 
know now that I am indebted to him. After he went out 
T was speaking with my wife on money matters, desiring much 
to be of assistance to him in the matter of the expedition on 
which he is going. Suddenly my daughter burst into tears 
and left the room. I naturally bade my wife follow her and 
learn what ailed her. Then, with many sobs and teai’s, she 
told her mother that we little knew how much we were 
( 848 ) N 
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indebted to him. She said she had been a wicked girl, having 
permitted herself to be accosted several times by a well-dreKssed 
gallant, who told her that ho was the Earl of Harwich, who 
had professed great love for her, and urged her to marry him 
privately. 

“ He was about to speak to her one day when she was out 
under Master OyiiFs (iscort. The latter interdered, and there 
was well-nigh a fracas between them. Being afraid that 
some of the lookers-on might know her, and bring the matter 
to our ears, she mentioned so much to us, and, in con- 
se(juence, we did not allow hei- to go out afterwards, save in 
the (iorapjiny of her mother. Nevertheless, the man continued 
to meet her, and, as he was unknown to her mother, passed 
notes into her hand. To these she similarly replied, and at 
last consented to fly with him. 8ho did so at night, and was 
about to enter a sedan (diair in the lane near this house wlnur 
they w(u-e interrupted by the arrival of Master Shenstono and 
my friend John Wilkes. The former, it seems, had his 
suspicions, and setting himself to watch, had discovei’ed that 
she was c'orresponding with this man — whom he had found 
was not the pei'soruige he protended to be, but a disrepukibki 
hanger-on of the Coin t, one Jolm Harvey — and had then ke|)t 
up an incessant watch, with the aid of John Wilkes, outside 
tlio house at niglit, until he saw her come out and join the 
fellow with two associates, when he followed her to the chair 
they had in roMdinoss for her. 

“There wns, she says, a teiTible scen(\ Swoids wen' drawn. 
John Wilkes knocked down one of the men, and Master 
Shenstone ran John Harvey through the shoulder. Appal kid 
now at seeing how she had been deceived, and how narrowly 
she had escaped dastruction, she returned with her rescuers 
to the house, and no word was ever said on the subject until 
she spoke this afternoon. We had noticed that a great chang{i 
had come over her, and that she seemed to have lost all 
her tastes for shows and finery, but little did we dream of the 
cause. She said that she could not have kept the secret much 
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lorigei* in any case, being utterly miserable at the thought of 
how she liad degraded herself and deceived us. 

“ It was a sad story to have to hear, my Lord, but we have 
fully forgiven her, having, indeed, cause to thank God both 
for her preservation and for the good that this seems to have 
wroiiglit in her. She had been a spoilt child, and, being well- 
favoured, her head had been turned by flattery, and she 
indulged in all sorts of foolish dreams. Now she is truly 
penitent for her folly. Had you not arrived, my Liord, I should, 
wiien we had flnished our supper, have told Master Hhenstone 
that I knew of this vast service he has rendered us — a service to 
which the other was as nothing. That touched my pocket only; 
this my only child’s liappiness. I have told you the story, my 
Lord, by her consent, in order that you might know what sort of 
a young fellow this gentleman who has rescued your daughter is, 
John, I thank you for your share in this matter,” and, with tears 
in his eyes, he held out his hand to his faithful companion. 

“ I thank you deeply. Captain Dowsett, for having told me 
this story,” the Earl said gravely. “ It was a painful one to 
tell, and I feel sure that the circumstance will, as you say, 
bo t)f lasting benefit to your daughter. It shows that- her 
heart is a true and loyal one, or she would not have had so 
painful a story told to a stranger, simply that the true 
character of her preserver should l)e known. I need not say 
that it has had the etlect she desired of raising Sir Cyril 
Shenstone highly in my est(!em. Prince Rupert spoke of him 
very highly and told me how he had been honourably support- 
ing himself and his father, until the death of the latter. Now 
I see that he possesses unusual discretion and acuteness, as 
well as bravery. Now I will take my leave, thanking you 
for the good entertainment that you have given me. I am 
staying at the house of the Earl of Surrey, Sir Cyril, and I 
hope that you will call to-morrow morning, in order that my 
daughters may thank you in person.” 

Captain Dave and Cyril escorted the Earl to the door and 
then returned to the chamber above. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

NEW FRIENDS. 

O N arriving at the room upstairs, Captain Dave placed his 
hand on Cyril’s shoulder and said : 

“ How can I thank you, lad, for what you have done for us ? ” 
“ By saying nothing fui-ther about it, Captain Dave. I had 
hoped that the matter would never have come to your ears, 
and yet I rejoice, for her own sake, that Mistress Nellie has 
told you all. I thought that she would do so some day, for I, 
too, have seen how much she has been changed since then, and 
though it becomes me not to speak of one older than myself, 
I think that the experience has been for her good, and, above 
all, I am rejoiced to find that you have fully forgiven her, for 
indeed I am sure that she has been grievously punished.” 

“ Well, well, lad, it shall be as you say, for indeed I am but 
a poor hand at talking, but believe me that I feel as grateful 
as if I could express myself rightly, and that the Earl of 
Wisbech cannot feel one wit more thankful to you for having 
saved the lives of his three children than I do for your having 
saved my Nellie from the consequences of her own folly. There 
is one thing that you must let me do — it is but a small thing, but 
at present I have no other way of showing what I feel : you 
must let mo take upon myself, as if you had been my son, the 
expenses of this outfit of yours. I was talking of the matter, 
as you may have guessed by what I said to the Earl, when 
Nellie burst into tears; and if I contemplated this when I 
knew only you had saved me from ruin, how much more do 
I feel it now that you have done this greater thing ? I trust 
that you will not refuse me and my wife this small opportunity 
of showing our gratitude. What say you, John Wilkes ? ” 

“ I say. Captain Dave, that it is well spoken, and 1 am sure 
Master Cyril will not refuse your offer.” 

“ T will not, Captain Dave, providing that you let it be as a 
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lonn that I may perhaps some day be enabled to repay you. 
I feel that it would be churlish to refuse so kind an oiler, and 
it will relieve me of the one difficulty that troubled me when 
the prospects in all other respects seemed so fair.” 

“ That is right, lad, and you have taken a load off my mind. 
You have not acted quite fairly by us in one respect, Master 
Cyril ! ” 

“ How is that ? ” Cyril asked in surprise. 

“ In not telling us that you were Sir Cyril Shenstone, and 
in letting us put you up in an attic, and letting you go about 
as Nellie’s escort, as if you had been but an apprentice.” 

Cyril laughed. 

“ I said that my father was Sir Aubrey Shenstone, though 
I own that I did not say so until I had been here some time ; 
but the fact that he was a Baronet and not a Knight made 
little difference. It was a friendless lad whom you took 
in and gave shelter to. Captain Dave, and it mattered not 
whether he was plain Opal or Sir Cyril. I had certainly 
no thought of taking my title again until T entered a foreign 
army, and indeed it would have been a disservice to me 
here in London. I should have cut but a poor figure asking 
for work and calling myself Sir Cyril Shenstone. I should 
have had to enter into all sorts of explanations before anyone 
would have believed me, and I don’t think that, even with you, 
I should have been so comfortable as 1 have been.” 

“ Well, at any rate, no harm has been done,” Captain Dave 
said ; “ but I think you might have told me.” 

“ If I had, Captain Dave, you would assuredly have told 
your wife and Mistress Nellie ; and it was much more pleasant 
for me that things should be as they were.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps you were right, lad. And i own that I 
might not have let you work at my books, and worry over 
that robbery, had I known that you were of a station above 
me.” 

“ That you could never have known,” Cyril said warmly. 
“We have been poor ever since I can remember. T owed 
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my educiition to the kindness of friends of my mother, and 
in no way has my station been equal to that of a London 
trader like yourself. As to the title, it was but a matter of 
birth, and went but ill with an empty purse and a shabby 
doublet. Tn the future it may be useful, but until now, it 
has been naught, and indeed worse than naught, to me." 

The next morning when Cyril went into the parlour he 
found that Nellie was busy assisting the maid to lay ilie 
table. When the latter had left the room, the girl went up 
to Cyril and took his hand. 

“ I have never thanked you yet,” she said. “ I could not 
bring myself to speak of it, but now that I have told them 
1 can do so. Ever since that dreadful night I have prayed 
for you, morning and evening, and thanked God for sending 
you to my rescue. What a wicked girl you must have thought 
me — and with reason ! But you could not think of me worse 
than I thought of myself. Now that my father and mother 
have forgiven me I shall bo different altogether. I had 
before made up my mind to tell them. Still, it did not seem to 
me that I should ever be happy again. But now that I have 
had the coinage to speak out, and they have been so good to 
me, a great weight is lifted off my mind, and I moan to learn 
to be a good housewife like my mother, and to try to be 
worthy, some day, of an honest man’s love.” 

“I am sure you will be,” Cyril said warmly. “And so. 
Mistress Nellie, it has all turned out for the best, though it 
did not seem so at one time.” 

At this moment Captain Dave came in. 

“ I am glad to see you two talking together as of old,” he 
said. “ We had thought that there must be some quarrel 
between you, for you had given up rating him, Nellie. Give 
her a kiss, Cyril ; she is a good lass, though she has been a 
foolish one. Nay, Nellie, do not offer him your cheek — it is 
the fashion to do that to every idle acquaintance. Kiss him 
heartily, as if you loved him. That is right, lass. Now let 
us to breakfast. Where is your mother 1 She is late.” 
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“ T told her that I would see after the breakfast in future, 
fatJier, and I have begun this jiiorning— partly because it is 
iny duty to take the work off her hands, and partly because 
1 wanted a private talk with Sir Oyril.” 

“ J won’t l)e called Sir Cyril under this roof,” the lad snid, 
laughing. “And I warn you that if any one calls me so I 
will not answer. I have always been Oyril with you all, and 
I int('nd to remain so to the end, and you must remomb(a’ 
that it is but a few months that 1 have had the right to the 
title, and wfis never addii'ssed by it until by Prince Eupert. 
I was for the moment well nigh as much surprised as you 
were last night.” 

An hour later Cyril again donned his best suit, and 
started to pay his visit to the Earl. Had he not seen him 
over-night, he would have felt very uncomfortable at the 
thought of the visit ; but he had found him so pleasant and 
friendly, and so entirely free from any air of pride or con- 
descension, that it seemed as if he were going to meet a friend. 
He was particularly struck with the manner in which ho 
had placed Captain Dave and his family at their ease, and got 
them to talk as freely and naturally with him as if he had 
been an actpiaintance of long standing. It seemed strange to 
liini to give his name as Sir Cyril Shenstone to the lackeys 
at the door, and he almost expected to see an expression of 
amusement on thdr faces. They had, however, evidently 
received instructions respecHng him, for ho was without ques- 
tion at once ushered into the room in which the Earl of Wisbech 
and his daughters were sitting. 

The Earl shook him warmly by the hand, and then, turning 
to his daughters, said, — 

“ This is the gentleman to whom you owe your lives, girls. 
Sir Cyril, those are my daughters — Lady Dorothy, Lady 
Bertha, and Lady Beatrice. It seems somewhat strange to 
have to introduce you, who have saved their lives, to them ; but 
you have the advantage of them, for you hav(i seen them 
before, but they have not until now seen your face.” 
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Each of the girls as she was named made a deep curtsey, 
and then presented her cheek to be kissed, as was the custom 
of the times. 

“ They are somewhat tongue-tied,” the Earl said, smiling, as 
the eldest of the three cast an appealing glance to him, “ and 
have begged me to thank you in their names, which I do with 
all my heart, and beg you to believe that their gratitude is 
none the less deep because they have no words to express it. 
They generally have plenty to say, I can assure you, and will 
find their tongues when you are a little better acquainted.” 

“ I am most happy to have been of service to you, ladies,” 
Cyril said, bowing deeply to them. ‘‘ 1 can hardly say that 
I have the advantage your father speaks of, for in truth the 
smoke was so thick, and my eyes smarted so with it, that I 
could scarce see your faces.” 

“Their attme, too, in no way helped you,” the Earl said, 
with a laugh, “for, as I hear, their costume was of the 
slightest. I believe that Dorothy’s chief concern is that she 
did not have time to attire herself in a more becoming toilette 
before the smoke overpowered her.” 

“Now, father,” the girl protested, with a pretty colour in 
her cheeks, “ you know I have never said anything of the sort, 
though I did say that I wished I had thrown a cloak round me. 
It is not pleasant, whatever you may think, to know that one 
was handed down a ladder in one’s nightdress,” 

“I don’t care about that a bit,” Beatrice said; “but you 
did not say, father, that it w^ns a young gentleman, no older 
than Sydney, who found us and carried us out. I had expected 
to see a great big man.” 

“I don’t think I said anything about his age, Beatrice, but 
simply told you that I had found out that it was Sir Cyril 
Sheiistone that had saved you.” 

“ Is the nurse recovering, my Lord 1 ” 

“ She is still in bed, and the doctor says she will be some 
time before she quite recovers from the fright and shock. 
They were all sleeping in the storey above. It was Dorothy 
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who first woke, and, after waking her sisters, ran into the 
nurse’s room, whicli was next door, and roused her. The silly 
woman was so frightened that she could do nothing but stand 
at the window and scream until the girls almost dragged her 
aAvay, and forced her to come downstairs. The smoke, how- 
ever, was so thick that they could get no farther than the 
next floor ; then, guided by the screams of the other servants, 
they opened a door and ran in, but, as you know, it was not the 
room into which the women had gone. The nurse fell down 
in a faint as soon as she got in. The girls, as it seems, 
dragged her as far as they could towards the window, but she 
was too heavy for them ; and as they had not shut the door, 
the smoke poured in and overpowered them, and they fell 
beside her. The rest you know. She is a silly woman, and 
she has quite lost my confidence by her folly and cowardice, 
but she has been a good servant, and the girls, all of whom 
she nursed, were fond of her. Still, it is evident that she 
is not to be trusted in an emergency, and it was only 
because the girls’ governess is away on a visit to her mother 
that she happened to be left in (charge of them. Now, young 
ladies, you can leave us, as I have other matters to talk over 
with Sir Cyril.” 

The three girls curtsied deeply, first to their father, and 
then to Cyril, who held the door for them to pass out. 

“ Now, Sir Cyril,” the Earl said, as the door closed behind 
them, “ we must have a talk together. You may well believe 
that, after what has happened, I look upon you almost as part 
of my family, and that I consider you have given me the right 
to look after your welfare as if you were a near relation of my 
own ; and glad I am to have learned yesterday evening that 
you are, in all respects, one whom I might be proud indeed to 
call a kinsman. Had you been a cousin of mine, with parents 
but indifferently off in worldly goods, it would have been my 
duty, of course, to push you forward and to aid you in every 
way to make a proper figure on this expedition. I think that, 
after what has happened, I have equally the right to do so, 
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and what would have been my duty, had you been a relation, 
is no loss a duty, and will certainly be a great gratification 
to irjo to do now. You understand me, do you not? I wish 
to take upon myself all the charges connected with your outfit, 
and to make you an allowance, similar to that wliich I shall 
give to my sen, for your expenses on board ship. All this is 
of (nurse but a slight thing, but, believe me, that when tin? 
ex[HMlition is over it will be my pleasure to help you forward 
to advaiKiement in any course which you may choose.” 

“ I thank you most heartily, my Lord,” Cyi’il said, “ and 
wnuld not hesitate to accept your help in the present matter, 
did I need it. However, I have saved some little money 
during the past two years, and Captain Dowsett has most 
generously olfered me any sum I may require for my expenses, 
and has consent^id to allow mo to take it as a loan to be repaid 
at some future time, should it be in my power to do so. Your 
offer, however, to aid me in my career afterwards, I most 
thankfully accept. My idea has always been to take service 
under some foreign prince, and Prince Rupert has most kindly 
promised to aid me in that respect ; but after serving for a 
time at sea I shall be better enabled to judge than at present 
as to whether that course is indeed the best, and I shall be 
mast thankful for your council in this and all other matters, 
and feel myself fortunate indeed to have obtained your good 
Avill and patronage.” 

“ Well, if it must be so, it must,” the Earl said. “ Your 
friend Captain Dowsett seems to me a very worthy man. 
You have placed him under an obligation as heavy as my own, 
and he has the first claim to do you service. In this matter, 
then, I must be content to stand aside, but on your return 
from sea it will be my turn, and I shall be hurt and grieved 
indeed if you do not allow me an opportunity of proving my 
gratitude to you. As to the career you speak of, it is a 
precarious one. Tliere are indeed many English and Scotch 
officers who have risen to high rank and honour in foreign 
service; but to every one that so succeeds, how many fall 
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unnoticed, and lie in unmarked graves, in well nigh every 
country in Europe? Were you like so many of your age, 
bent merely on adventure and pleasure, the wise would be 
different, but it is evident that you have a clear head for 
business, that you are steady and persevering, and sueli being 
the case, there are many ofli(!es under the Crown in which you 
might distinguisli yourself and do f/».r better than the vast, 
majority of those who sell their swords to foreign princes, 
and become mere soldiers of fortune, fighting for a cause in 
which they have no interest, and risking their lives in quarrels 
that are neither their own nor their country’s. 

“ However, all this we can talk over when you come back 
after having, as I hope, aided in destroying the Dutch Eleet. 
I expect my son up to-morrow, and trust that you will 
accompany him to the King’s kvee next Monday. Prince 
llupert tells me that he has already presented you to the King, 
and that you were well received by him, as indeed you had a right 
to be, as the son of a gentleman who had suffered and sacrificed 
much in the Koyal cause. But I will take the opportunity of 
introducing you to several other gentlemen who will sail with 
you. On the following day I shall be going down into Kent, 
and shall remain there until it is time for Sydney to embark. 
If you can get your prepai’jitions finished by that time, I 
trust that you will give us the pleasure of your company, and 
will stay with me until you embark with Sydney. In this 
way you will come to know us bettor, and to feel, as I wish 
you to feel, as one of the family.” 

Cyril gratefully accepted the invitation, and then took his 
leave. 

Captain Dave was delighted when he heard the issue of 
his visit to the Earl. 

“ I should never have forgiven you, lad, if you had accepted 
the Earl’s offer to help you in the matter of this expedition. 
It is no great thing, and comes well within my compass, and 
I should havtj been sorely hurt had you let him come between 
us ; but in the future I can do little, and he much. I have 
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spoken to several friends who are better acquainted with 
public affaii-s than I am, and they all speak highly of him. 
He holds, for the most part, aloof from Court, which is to his 
credit seeing how matters go on there; but ho is spoken of 
as a very worthy gentleman and one of merit, who might 
take M prominent pn.rt in affairs were he so minded. He 
lifts brofid estates in Kent and Norfolk, and spends the 
greater part of his life at one or other of his country seats. 
Doubtless, he will be able to assist you greatly in the future.” 

“ I did not like to refuse his offer to go down with him to 
Kent,” Cyril said, “ though I would far rather have remained 
here with you until we sail.” 

“You did perfectly right, lad. It will cut short your 
stay here but a week, and it would be madness to refuse the 
opportunity of getting to know him and his family better. 
The Countess died three years ago, I hear, and he has shown 
no disposition to take another wife, as he might well do, 
seeing he is but a year or two past forty, and has as pleasant 
a face and manner as I have ever seen. He Is not the sort 
of man to promise what he will not perform, Cyril, and more 
than ever do J think that it was a fortunate thing for you 
that John Wilkes fetched you to that fire in the Savoy. And 
now, lad, you have no time to lose. You must come with me 
at once to Master Woods, the tailor, in Eastcheap, who makes 
clothes not only for the citizens but for many of the nobles 
and gallants of the Court. In the first place, you will need 
a fitting dress for the King's levee \ then you will need at 
least one more suit similar to that you now wear, and three for 
on board ship and for ordinary occasions, made of stout cloth, 
but in the fashion ; then you must have helmet, and breast- 
and back-pieces for the fighting, and for these we will go to 
Master Lawrence, the armourer, in Cheapside. All these we 
will order to-day in my name, and put them down in your 
account to me. As to arms, you have your sword, and there is 
but a brace of pistols to be bought. You will want a few 
things such as thick cloaks for sea service; for though I 
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suppose that Volunteers do not keep their watch, you may 
meet with rains and heavy weather, and you will need some- 
thing to keep you dry.” 

They sallied out at once. So the clothes were ordered, and 
the Court suit, with the best of the others promised by the end 
of the week ; the armoui- was fitted on and bought, and a stock 
of fine shirts with ruflles, hose, and shoes, was also purchased. 
The next day Sidney Oliphant, the Earl’s son, called upon 
Cyril. Ho was a fr-ank, pleasant young follow, about a year 
older than Cyril. He was very fond of his sisters, and expressed 
in lively terms his gratitude for their rescue. 

“ This expe^dition has happened in the nick of time for me,” 
he said, when, in accordance with his invitation, Cyril and 
he embarked in the Earl's boat in which he had been rowed 
to the City, “for I was in bad odour with the authorities, 
and was like, ere long, to have been sent home far less pleas- 
antly ; and although the Earl, my father, is very indulgent, 
he would have been terribly angry with me had it been so. 
To tell you the truth, at the University we are divided into 
two sets — those who read and those who don’t — and on joining 
1 found myself very soon among the latter. I don’t think it 
was quite my fault, for I naturally fell in with companions 
whom I had known before, and it chanced that some of these 
were among the wildest spirits in the University. 

“ Of course I had my horses, and, being fond of riding, I was 
more often in the saddle than in my seat in the college schools. 
Then there were constant complaints against us for sitting 
up late and distui’bing the college with our melodics, and 
altogether we stood in bad odour with the Dons; and when 
they punished us we took our revenge by playing them pranks, 
until lately it became almost open war, and would certainly 
have ended before long in a score or more of us being sent 
down. I should not have minded that myself, but it would 
have grieved the Earl, and I am not one of the new-fashioned 
ones who care naught for what their fathers may say. He has 
been praising you up to the skies this morning, I can tell you — 
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I don't mean only as to the lire but about other things — 
and says he hopes we shall be great friends, and I am sure 
I hope so too, and think so. He had been telling me about 
your finding out about their robbing that good old sea- 
captain you live with, and how you were kidnapped after- 
wards, and sent to Holland ; and how, in another adventure, 
although he did not tell me how that came about, you pricked 
a ruffling gallant tlirough the shoulder ; so that you have had 
a larger share of adventure, by a great deal, than I have. I 
had expected to see you a lather solemn personage, for th(i 
Earl told me you had more sense in your little finger than I 
had in my whole body, which was not complimentary to me, 
though I daresay it is true." 

“ Now, as a rule, they say that sensible people are very dis- 
agreeable ; but I hope I shall not be disagreeable," Oyi’il 
laughfKi, “and I am certainly not aware that I am particularly 
sensible." 

“No, I am sure you won’t be disagreeable, but I should 
have been quite nervous about coming to see you if it had not 
been for the girls. Little Beatrice told me she thought you 
were a. prince in disguise, and had evidently a private idea 
that the good fairies biad sent you to her rescue. Bertha, said 
that you wore a very proper young gentleman, and that she 
was sure you were nice. Dorothy didn’t say much, but she 
evidently approved of the younger girls’ sentiments, so I felt 
that you must be all right, for the girls are generally pretty 
severe critics, and very few of my friends stand at all high in 
their good graces. What amusement are you most fond of ? " 

“ T am afraid I have had very little time for amusements," 
Cyiil said. “ I was very fond of fencing when I was in 
France, but have had no opportunity of practising since I 
came to England. I went to a bull-bait once, but thought it 
a cruel sport." 

“ I suppose you go to a play-house sometimes ? " 

“ No ; I have never been inside one, A good deal of my 
work has been done in the evening, and I don’t know that the 
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thought ever occurred to me to go. I know nothing of your 
English sports, and neither ride nor shoot, except with a 
pistol, with which I used to be a good shot when I was in 
Erance." 

They rowed down as low as Greenwich, then, as the tide 
turned, made tlieir way back ; and by the time Cyril aliglitod 
from the boat at London Bridge stairs the two young fellows 
had become quite intimate with each other. 

Nellie looked with great approval at Cyril as he (tame 
downstairs in a full Court di-ess. Since the avowal she had 
m:i,de of her fault she had n^covered mucdi of her briglitness. 
She bustled about the hous(% intent upon the duticis she hud 
newly taken up, to the gratilication of Mrs, Dowsett, who 
protested that her occupation was gone. 

“ Not at all, mother. It is only that you are now captain 
of the ship, and have got to give your orders instead of 
cariying them out yourself, Father did not puli up the ropes 
or go aloft to fuid the sails, while I have no doubt he had 
plenty to do in seeing that his orders wore carried out. You 
will be worse off than he was, for he liud John Wilkes, and 
others, who know them duty, while I have got almost every- 
thing to l(\arn,” 

Although her cheerfulness had returned, and she (xaild 
again be heard singing snatches of song about the house, her 
voice and manner were gentler and softer, and Captain 1 )ave 
said to Cyril, — 

“ It has all turned out for the best, lad. The ship was 
very near wrecked, but the lesson has been a useful one, 
and there is no fear of her being lost from want of care or 
good seamanship in future. I fed, too, that I have boon 
largely to blame in the matter. I spoilt her as a child, and 
I spoilt her all along. Her mother would have kept a firmer 
hand upon the helm if I had not always spoken up lor the 
lass, and said, ‘ Let her have her head ; don’t cluick the sheets 
in too tautly.’ I see I was wrong now. Why, lad, what 
a blessiiig it is to us all that it happened when it did I for if 
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that fire had been but a month earlier, you would probably 
have gone away with the Earl, and we should have known 
nothing of Nellie’s peril until we found that she was gone.” 

“8ir Cyril — no, I really cannot call you Cyril now,” Nellie 
said, curtseying almo.st to the ground after taking a survey 
of the lad, “your costume becomes you rarely; and I am 
filled with wonder at the thought of my own stupidity in 
not seeing all along that you were a prince in disguise. It is 
like the fairy tales my old nurse used to tell me of the king’s 
son who went out to look for a beautiful wife, and who worked 
as a scullion in the king’s palace without any one suspecting 
his rank, I think fortune has been very hard upon me, in 
that I was born five years too soon. Had I been but fourteen 
instead of nineteen, your Royal Highness might have cast 
favourable eyes upon me.” 

“But then, Mistress Nellie,” Cyril said, laughing, “you 
would be filled with grief now at the thought that I am going 
away to the wars.” 

The girl’s face changed. She dropped her saucy manner and 
said earnestly, — 

“ I am grieved Cyril ; and if it would do any good I would 
sit down and have a hearty cry. The Dutchmen are brave 
fighters, and their fleet will be stronger than ours; and 
there will be many who sail away to sea who will never come 
back again. I have never had a brother ; but it seems to me 
that if I had had one who was wise, and thoughtful, and brave, 
I should have loved him as I love you. I think the princess 
must always have felt somehow that the scullion was not what 
he seemed; and though I have always laughed at you and 
scolded you, I have known all along that you were not 
really a clerk. I don’t know that I thought you were a 
prince ; but I somehow felt a little afraid of you. You never 
said that you thought me vain and giddy, but I knew you 
did think so, and I used to feel a little malice against you ; 
and yet, somehow, I respected and liked you aU the more, and 
now it seems to me that you are still in disguise, and that, 
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though you seem to be but a boy, you are really a man to 
whom some good fairy has given a boy’s face. Methiuks no 
boy could be as thoughtful and considerate, and as kind as you 
are.” 

“You are exaggerating altogether,” Cyril said; “and yet, 
in what you say about my age, I think you are partly right. 
I have lived most of my life alone ; I have had much care 
always on my shoulders, and grave responsibility ; thus it is 
that I am older in many ways than I should be at my years. 
I would it were not so, I have not had any boyhood, as other 
boys have, and I think it has been a great misfortune for 
me.” 

“ It lias not been a misfortune for us, Cyril ; it has been a 
blessing indeed to us all that you have not been quite like other 
boys, and I think that all your life it will be a satisfaction 
for you to know that you havo saved one house from ruin, 
one woman from misery and disgrace. Now it is time for you 
to be going; but although you are leaving us to-morrow, 
Cyril, I hope that you are not going quite out of our lives.” 

“ That you may be sure I am not, Nellie. If you have reason 
to be grateful to me, truly I have much reason to be grateful 
to your father. I have never been so happy as since I have been 
in this house, and I shall always return to it as to a home 
where I am sure of a welcome — as the place to which I chiefly 
owe any good fortune that may ever befall me.” 

The levee was a brilliant one, and was attended, in addition 
to the usual throng of courtiers, by most of the officers and 
gentlemen who were going with the Fleet. Cyril was glad 
indeed that he was with the Earl of Wisbech and his son, for 
he would have felt lonely and out of place in the brilliant 
throng, in which Prince Rupert’s face would have been the 
only one with which he was familar. The Earl introduced him 
to several of the gentlemen who would be his shipmates, and 
by all he was cordially received when the Earl named him as 
the gentleman who had rescued his daughters from death. 

At times, when the Earl was chatting with his friends 
( 948 ) o 
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Cyril moved about through the rooms with Sydney, who knew 
by appearance a great number of those present, and was able 
to point out all the distinguished persons of the Court to him. 

“ There is the Prince,” he said, “ talking with the Earl of 
Rochester. What a grave face he has now 1 It is difficult to 
believe that he is the Rupert of the wars, and the headstrong 
prince whose very bravery helped to lose well nigh as many 
battles as he won. We may be sure that he will take us into 
the very thick of the fight, Cyril. Even now his wrist is as 
firm, and, I doubt not, his arm as strong as when he led the 
Cavaliers. I have seen him in the tennis-court ; there is not 
one at the Court, though many are well nigh young enough to 
be his sons, who is his match at tennis. There is the Duke of 
York. They say he is a Catholic, but I own that makes no 
difference to me. He is fond of the sea, and is never so happy 
as when he is on board ship, though you would hardly think 
it by his grave face. The King is fond of it, too. Ho has a 
pleasure vessel that is called a yacht, and so has the Duke of 
York, and they have races one against the other ; but the King 
generally wins. He is making it a hishionable pastime. Some 
day I will have one myself — that is, if I find I like the sea ; 
for it must be pleasant to sail about in your own vessel, and 
to go wheresoever one may fancy without asking leave from 
any man.” 

When it came to his turn Cyril passed before the King with 
the Earl and his son. The Earl presented Sydney, who had 
not before been at Court, to the King, mentioning that he 
was going out as a Volunteer in Prince Rupert’s vessel. 

“ That is as it should be, my Lord,” the King said. “ England 
need never fear so long as her nobles and gentlemen are icady 
themselves to go out to fight her battles, and to set an example 
to the seamen. You need not present this young gentleman 
to me ; my cousin Rupert has already done so, and told me of 
the service he has rendered to your daughters. He, too, sails 
with the Prince, and after what happened there can be no 
doubt that he can stand fire well. T would that this tiresome 
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dignity did not prevent my being of the party. I would gladly, 
foi* once, lay my kingship down and go out as one of the 
company to help give the Dutchmen a lesson that will teach 
them that, oven if paught unexpectedly, the sea-dogs of England 
can well hold their own, though they have no longer a Blake 
to command them.” 

“ I wonder that the King ventures to use Blake’s name,” 
Sydney whispered, as they moved away, “ considering the 
indignities that he allowed the judges to inflict on the body 
of the grand old sailor.” 

“ It was scandalous ! ” Cyril said warmly ; “ and I burned 
with indignation when I heard of in Erance, Tlu'y may 
call him a traitor because he sided with the Parliament, but 
even lioyalists should never have forgotten what great deeds 
he did for England. However, though they might have 
dishonoured his body, they could not touch his fame, and 
his name will be known arnl honoured as long as England is 
a nation and when the names of the men who condemned 
nim have l)een long forgotten.” 

After leaving the kvee, Cyril went back to the City, and 
the next morning started on horseback, with the Earl and 
his son, to the latter’s seat, near Bevonoaks, the ladies 
having gone down in the Earl’s coach on the previous day. 
Wholly unaccustomed as Cyril was to riding, he was so still' 
that he had difficulty in dismounting when they rode up to 
the mansion. The Earl had provided a quiet and well- 
trained horse for his use, and he had therefore found no 
difficulty in retaining his seat. 

“ You must ride every day while you are down here,” the 
Earl said, “ and by the end of the week you will begin to be 
fairly at home in the saddle, A good seat is one of the prime 
necessities of a gentleman’s education, and if it should be 
that you ever carry out your idea of taking service abroad it 
will be essential for you, because, in most cases, the officers are 
mounted. You can hardly expect ever to become a brilliant 
rider. Eor that it is necessary to begin young ; but if you can 
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keep your seat under all circumstances, and be able to use 
your sword on horaeback, as well as on foot, it will be all 
that is needful.” 

The week passed very pleasantly. Cyril rode and fenced 
daily with Sydney, who was surprised to find that he was 
fully his match with the sword. He walked in the gardens 
with the girls, who had now quite recovered from the effects 
of the fire. Bertha and Beatrice, being still children, chatted 
with him as freely and familiarly as they did with Sydney. 
Of Lady Doiothy he saw less, as she was in charge of her 
goveiniayite, who always walked beside her, and was occupied 
in training her into the habits of preciseness and decorum in 
vogue at the time. 

“ I do believe, Dorothy,” Sydney said, one day, “ that you 
arc forgetting how to laugh. You walk like a machine, and 
seem afraid to move your hands or your feet except according 
to rule. I like you very much better as you were a year 
ago, when you did not think yourself too fine for a romp, 
and could laugh when you were pleased. That dragon of 
yours is spoiling you altogether.” 

“ That is a matter of opinion, Sydney,” Dorothy said, with 
a deep curtsey. “ When you first began to fence, I have 
no doubt you were stiff and awkward, and I am sure if you 
had always had some one by your side, saying, ‘ Keep your 
head up ! ’ ‘ Don’t poke your chin forward ! ’ ‘ Pray do not 

swing your arms ! ’ and that sort of thing, you would be just 
as awkward as I feel. I am sure I would rather run about 
with the others; the process of being turned into a young 
lady is not a pleasant one. But perhaps some day, when you 
see the finished article, you will be pleased to give your Lord- 
ship’s august approval,” and she ended with a merry laugh 
that would have shocked her governaiite if she had heard it. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THiC BATTLE OF LOWESTOFT. 

T he Earl returned with his son and Cyril to town, and the 
latter spent the night in the City. 

“ I do not know, Cyril,” Captain Dave said, as they talked 
over his departure, “ that you run much greater risk in going 
than do we in staying here. The Plagiie makes progress, and 
although it has not invaded the City, we can hardly hope that 
it will be long before it appears here. There are many evil 
prophesies abroad, and it is the general opinion that a great mis- 
fortune hangs over us, and they say that many have prepared 
to leave London. I have talked the matter over with my wife. 
We have not as yet thought of going, but should the Plague 
come heavily, it may be that we shall for a time go away. 
There will be no business to be done, for vessels will not come 
up the Thames and risk infection, nor, indeed, would they be 
admitted into ports, either in England or abroad, after coming 
from an infected place. Therefore I could leave without any 
loss in the way of trade. It will, of course, depend upon the 
heaviness of the malady, but if it becomes widespri^ad we shall 
perhaps go for a visit to my wife’s cousin, who lives near 
Gloucester, and who has many times written to us urging us 
to go down with Nellie for a visit to her. Hitherto, business 
has prevented my going, but if all trade ceases, it would be a 
good occasion for us, and such as may never occur again. 
Still, I earnastly desire that it may not arise, for it cannot do 
so without sore trouble and pain alighting on the City, Did 
the Earl tell you, Cyril, what he has done with regard to 
John?” 

“ No; he did not speak to me on the subject.” 

“ His steward came here three days since with a gold watch 
and chain, as a gift from the Earl. The watch has an inscrip- 
tion on the case, saying that it is presented to John Wilkes 
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from the Earl of Wislx^ch, as a iiiomorial of his gratitude for the 
great serviees reiid(u-ed to his daughters. Moreover, he brought 
a letter from the Earl saying that if John should at any time 
leave my service, owing to my death or retirement from 
business, or from John himself wishing, either from age or 
other reason, to leave me, he would place at his service a 
cottage and garden on his estate, and a pension of twenty 
pounds a year, to enable him to live in comfort for the 
remainder of his days. John is, as you may suppose, mightily 
pleased, for though I would assuredly never part with him 
as long as I live, and have by my will made provision that 
will keep him from want in case I die before him, it was 
mighty pleasant to receive so luindsome a letter and offer of 
service from the EarL Nellie wrote for him a letter in 
which he thanked the Earl for the kindness of his offer, 
for which, although he hoped he should never be forced to 
benefit from it, he w^as none the less obliged and grateful, 
seeing that he had done nothing that any other bystander 
would not have done, to deserve it.” 

Early the next morning Sydney Oliphant rode up to the 
door, followed by two grooms, one of whom had a led horse, 
and the other a sumpter-mule, which was partly laden. 
Captain Dave went down with Cyril to the door. 

“ I pray you to enter, my Lord,” he said. “ My wife will 
not be happy unless you take a cup of posset before you start. 
Moreover, she and my daughter desire much to see you, as 
you are going to sail with Sir 03 rril, whom we regard as a 
member of our family.” 

“ 1 \vill come up light willingly,” the young noble said, 
leaping lightly from his horse. “ If your good dame’s posset 
is as good as the wine the Earl, my father, tells me you gave 
him, it must be good indeed ; for he told me he believed he had 
none in his cellar equal to it.” 

He remained for a few minutes upstairs, chatting gaily, 
vowing that the posset was the best he had ever drank, and 
declaring to Nellie that he regarded as a favourable omen for 
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his expedition that he should have seen so fair a face the lavSt 
thing before starting. He shook hands with John Wilkes 
heartily when he came up to say that Cyril’s valisevS were all 
securely packed on the horses, and tiien went oJ, promising to 
send Captain Dave a ruimet of the hriest sehiedam from tlie 
Dutch Admiral’s ship. 

“ Truly, I am thankful you came up,” Cyril said, as they 
mounted and rode oil*. “ Before you c.‘ime we were all dull, 
and the Dame and Mistress Nellie somewhat tearful. Now 
we have gone off amidst smiles, which is vastly more 
pleasant.” 

Crossing Jjondon Bridge, they rode through Southwark, and 
then out into the open country. Each had a light valise 
strapped behind the saddle, and the servants had saddle-bags 
containing the smaller articles of luggage, while the sumpter- 
mule carried two trunks with their clothes and sea necessaries. 
It was late in the evening when they arrived at Chatham. 
Here they put up at an hotel which was crowded with olHcers 
of the Fleet, and with Volunteers like themselves. 

“ I should grumble at these ipnirters, Cyril,” Sydney said, 
as the landlord, with many apologies, showed them into a tiny 
attic, which was the only place he had unoccaipied, “ were 
it not that we are going to sea to-mori-ow, and I suppose that 
our quarters will be even rougher there. However, we may 
have elbow-room for a time, for most of the Volunteers will 
not join, I hear, until the last thing before the Fleet sails, and 
it may be a fortnight yet before all the ships are collected. 
I begged my father to let me do the same, but he goes back 
figain to-day to Sevenoaks, and he liked not the idea of my 
staying in town, seeing that the Plague is spreading so rapidly. 
1 would even have stayed in the country had he let me, but 
he was of opinion that I was best on board — in the fii’st place, 
because I may not get news down there in time to join the 
Fleet before it sails, and in the second, that I might come to 
get over this sickness of the sea, and so be fit and able to do 
my part when we meet the Dutch. This was so reasonable 
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that I could urge nothing against it ; for, in truth, it would be 
a horrible business if I were lying like a sick dog, unable to 
lift my head, while our men were fighting the Dutch. I have 
never been to sea, and know not how I sliall bear it. Are you 
a good sailor ? ” 

“ Yes ; I used to go out very often in a fishing-boat at Dun- 
kirk, and never was ill from the first. Many people are not 
ill at all, and it will certainly be of an advantage to you to be 
on board for a short time in quiet waters before setting out 
for sea.” 

On going downstairs. Lord Oliphant found several young 
men of his acquaintance among those staying in the house. 
He introduced Cyril to them. But the room was crowded and 
noisy ; many of those present had drunk more than was good 
for them, and it was not long before Cyril told his friend that 
he should go up to bed. 

“I am not accustomed to noisy parties, Sydney, and feel 
quite confused with all this talk.” 

“You will soon get accustomed to it, Cyril. Still, do as 
you like. 1 daresay I shall not be very long befoie I follow 
you.” 

The next morning after breakfast they went down to the 
quay, and took a lx)at to the ship, which was lying abreast 
of the dockyard. The captain, on their giving their names, 
consulted the list. 

“ That is right, gentlemen, though indeed I know not why 
you should have come down until we are ready to sail, which 
may not be for a week or more, though we shall go out from 
here to-morrow and join those lying in the Hope ; for indeed 
you can be of no use while we are fitting, and would but do 
damage to your clothes and be in the way of the sailors. It 
is but little accommodation you will find on board here, though 
we will do the best we can for you.” 

“We do not come about accommodation, captain,” Lord 
Oliphant laughed, “ and we have brought down gear with us 
that will not soil, or rather, that cannot be the worae for 
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soiling. There are three or four others at the inn where we 
stopped last night who are coming on board, but I hear that 
the rest of the Volunteers wull probably join when tlie fleet 
assembles in Yarmouth roads ” 

“Then they must be fonder of journeying on horseback 
than I am,” the captain said. “ While we are in the Hoj>e, 
where, indeed, for aught I know, we may tarry but a day or 
two, they could come down by boat conveniently without 
trouble, whereas to Yarmouth it is a very long ride, \vith 
the risk of losing their purses to the gentlemen of the road. 
Moreover, though the orders are at present that the l^’leet 
gather at Yarjiiouth, and many are already there, 'tis like 
that it may be clianged in a day for Harwich or the Downs. 
I pray you get your meals at your inn to-day, for we are, as 
you see, full of work taking on board stores. If it please you 
to stay and watch what is doing here you are heartily welcome, 
but please tell the others that they had best not come off 
until late in the evening, by which time I will do what I can 
to have a place ready for them to skep. We sliall sail at 
the turn of the tide, which will be at three o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Oliphant wrote a few linas to the gentlemen on shore, 
telling ti)em that the captain desired that none should come 
on board until the evening, and having sent it off by their 
boatmen, telling them to return in time to take them back 
to dinner, he and Cyril mounted to the poop and surveyed 
the scene round them. The ship was surrounded with lighters 
and boats from the dockyards, and from these casks and 
barrels, boxes and cases, were being swung on board by blocks 
from the yards, or rolled in at the port-holes. A large 
number of men were engaged at the work, and as fast as 
the stores came on board they were seized by the sailors and 
carried down into the hold, the provisions piled in tiers of 
barrels, the powder-kegs packed in the magazine. 

“ ’Tis like an ant-hill,” Cyril said. “ ’Tis just as I have 
seen when a nest has been disturbed. Every ant seizes a 
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white egg as big aH itself, and rushes off witl» it to the 
passage below.” 

“ They work bravely,” his companion said. “ Every man 
seems to know that it is important that the ship should be 
filled up by to-night. Bee ! the other four vessels lying above 
UH are all alike at work, and may, perhaps, start with us in the 
morning. The other ships are busy, too, but not as we are. 
I suppose they will take them in hand when they have got rid 
of us.” 

“ I am not surprised that the captain does not want idlers 
here, for, except ourselves, every man seems to have his 
appointed work,” 

“ I feel half inclined to take off my doublet and to go and 
help to roll those l)ig casks up the planks.” 

“ 1 fancy, Bydiiey, we should be much more in the way there 
than hero. Tliere is certainly no lack of men, and your 
strength and mine together would not equal that of one of 
those strong fellows ; besides, we are learning something here. 
It is good to see how orderly the work is being carried on, for, 
in spite of the number employed, there is no confusion. You 
see there are thrt'e barges on each side; the upper tiers of 
barrels and bales are l)eing got on toard through the port-holes, 
while the lower ones are fished up from the bottom by the 
ropes from the yards and swung into the waist, and so passed 
below; and as fast as one barge is unloaded another drops 
alongside to take its place.” 

They returned to the inn to dinner, after which they paid 
a visit to the victualling yard and dockyard, where work was 
everywhere going on. After supper they, with the other 
gentlemen for Piince Rupert’s ship, took boat and went off 
together. They had learned that, while they would be victualled 
on board, they must take with them wine and other matters 
they required over and above the ship’s fare. They had had 
a consultation with the other gentlemen after dinner, and 
concluded that it would l)e best to take but a small quantity 
of things, as they knew not how they would be able to stow 
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them away, and would have opjwrtunities of getting, at 
Gravesend or at Yarmouth, further stores, when they saw 
what things were required. They therefore took only a cheese, 
some butter, and a case of wine. As soon as they got 
on board they were taken below. They found that a curtain 
of sail-cloth had been hung across the main deck, and hammocks 
slung between the guns. Three or four lanterns were hung 
along the middle. 

“ 'J'his is all we can do for you, gentlemen,” the officer who 
conducted them down said. “ Had wo been going on a plcasuro 
trip we could have knocked up separate cabins, bnt as we 
must have room to work the guns, this cannot be done. In 
the morning the sailors will take down tliese hammociks, and 
will erect a table along the middle, whore you will take your 
meals. At present, as you see, we have only slung hammocks 
for you, but when you all come on board there will be twenty. 
We have, so far, only a list of sixteen, but as the Prince said 
that two or three more might come at the last moment we 
have railed off space enough for ten hammocks on each side. 
We will get the place cleaned for you to-morrow, but the last 
barge was emptied but a few minutes since, and wo could do 
naught bnt just sweep the dock down. To-morrow every tiling 
shall be scrubbed and put in Older.” 

“ It will do excellently well,” one of the gentlemen said. 

“ We have not come on board ship to get luxuries, and had 
we to sleep on the bare boards you would hear no grumbling.” 

“Now, gentlemen, as 1 have shown you your quarters, will 
you come up with me to the captain’s cabin ? Ho has bade 
me say that he will be glad if you will spend an hour with 
him there before you retire to rest.” 

On their entering, the captain shook hands with Lord 
Oliphant and Cyril. 

“I must apologise, gentlemen, for being short with you 
when you came on board this morning ; but my hands wore 
full, and I had no time to be polite. They say you can 
never get a civil answer from a housewife on her washing-day. 
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and it is the same thing with an officer on board a ship when 
she is taking in her stores. However, that business is over, 
and now I am glad to see you all, and will do my best to make 
you as comfortable as I can, which indeed will not be much ; 
for as wo shall, I hope, be going into action in the course 
of another ten days, the decks must all be kept clear, and as 
we have the Prince on board, we have less cabin room than 
w(} should have were we not an admiral’s flagship.” 

Wine was placed on the table, and they had a pleasant chat. 
They learnt that the Fleet was now ready for sea. 

“Four ships will sail with ours to-morrow,” the captain 
said, “ and the other five will be off the next morning. They 
have all their munitions on board, and will take in the rest of 
their provisions to-morrow. The Dutch had thought to take 
us by surprise, but from what we hear they are not so 
forward as we, for things have been pushed on with great zeal 
at all our ports, the war being generally popular with the 
nation, and especially with the mei’chants, whose commerce 
has been greatly injured by the pretensions and violence of 
the Dutch. The Portsmouth ships, and those from Plymouth, 
are already on their way round to the mouth of the Thames, 
and in a week we may be at sea. I only hope the Dutch will 
not be long before they come out to fight us. However, we are 
likely to pick up a great many prizes, and, next to fighting, 
you know, sailors like prize-money.” 

After an hour’s talk the five gentlemen went below to their 
hammocks, and then to bed, with much laughter at the diffi- 
culty they had in mounting into their swinging cots. 

It was scarce daylight when they were aroused by a great 
stir on board the ship, and, hastily putting on their clothes, 
went on deck. Already a crowd of men were aloft loosening 
the sails. Others had taken their places in boats in readiness 
to tow the ship, for the wind was, as yet, so light that it was 
like she would scarce have steerage way, and there were many 
sharp angles in the course down the river to be rounded, and 
shallows to be avoided. A few minutes later the moorings 
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were cast off, the sails sheeted home, and the crew gave a 
great cheer, which was answered from the dockyard, and from 
boats alongside, full of the relations and friends of the sailors, 
who stood up and waved their hats and shouted good-bye. 

The sails still hung idly, but the tide swept the ship along, 
and the men in the boats ahead simply lay on their oars until 
the time should come to pull her head round in one direction 
or another. They had not long to wait, for, as they reached 
the sharp corner at the end of the reach, orders were shouted, 
the men bent to their oars, and the vessel was taken round 
the curve until her head pointed east. Scarcely had they 
got under way when they heard the cheer from the ship 
astern of them, and by the time they had reached the next 
curve, off the village of Gillingham, the other four ships had 
rounded the point behind them, and were following at a distance 
of about a hundred yards apart. Soon afterwards the wind 
sprang up and the sails bellied out, and the men in the boats 
had to row briskly to keep ahead of the ship. The breeze con- 
tinued until they passed Sheerness, and presently they dropped 
anchor inside the Nore sands. There they remained until the 
tide turned, and then sailed up the Thames to the Hope, where 
some forty men-of-war were already at anchor. 

The next morning some barges arrived from Tilbury, laden 
with soldiers, of whom a hundred and fifty came on board, 
their quarters being on the main deck on the other side of 
the canvas division. A cutter also brought down a number 
of impressed men, twenty of whom were put on board the 
Henrietta to complete her crew. Cyril was standing on the 
poop watching them come on board, when he started as his 
eye fell on two of their number. One was Eobert Ashford ; 
the other was Black Dick. They had doubtless returned from 
Holland when war was declared. Robert Ashford had aasumed 
the dress of a sailor the better to disguise himself, and the two 
had been carried off together from some haunt of sailors at 
Wapping. He pointed them out to his friend Sydney, 

So those are the two scamps? The bigbne looks a trucu- 
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lent niifian. Well, they can do you no harm here, Cyril. I 
should let them stay and do their share of the fighting, and 
then, when the voyage is over, if they have not met with a 
hotter death than they deserve at the hands of the Dutch, you 
can, if you like, denounce them, and have them handed over to 
th(^ City authorities.” 

“ That I will do, as far as the big ruffian they call Black 
Dick is concerned. He is a desperate villain, and for aught 1 
know may liave committed many a murder, and if allowed to 
go free might commit many more. Besides, I shall never feel 
(piite safe as long UvS he is at large. As to Bobert Ashford, he 
is a knave, but 1 know no worse of him, and will therefore let 
him go his way.” 

In the evening the other ships from Chatham came up, and 
the cajitain told them later that the Earl of Sandwich, who 
was in command, would weigh anchor in the morning, as the 
contingent from London, Chatham, and Sheerness, was now 
complete. Cyril thought that he liad never seen a prettier 
sight, as the Fleet, consisting of fifty mon-of-war, of various 
sizes, and eight merchant vessels that had been bought and 
converted into firti-ships, got under weigh and sailed down the 
river. That night they anchorc'd oflT Felixstowe, and the next 
day proceeded, with a favourable wind, to Yarmouth, where 
already a great number of ships were at anchor. So far tlie 
five Volunteers had taken their meals with the captain, but 
as the others would be coming on board, they were now to 
mess below, getting fresh meat and vegetables from the shore 
as they required them. As to other stores, they resolved to 
do nothing till the wliole party arrived. 

They had not long to wait, for, on the thiid day after their 
arrival, the Duke of \ork and Prince Rupert, with a great 
train of gentlemen, arrived in the town, and early the nexii 
morning i mbarked on board their respective ships. A council 
was held by the Volunte^us in their quarters, three of their 
numl)er were t hosen as caterers, and, a contribution of three 
pounds a head being agreed upon, these went ashore in one of 
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the ship’s boats, and returned presently with a barrel or two 
of good biscuits, the carcasses of five sheej), two or three score 
of (lucks and chicken, and several casks of wine, together with 
a large quantity of vegetables. The following morning the 
signal was hoisted on the mast-head of the Royal Charles^ the 
Duke of York’s flagship, for the Fleet to prepare to weigh 
anchor, and they presently got under way in three squadrons, 
the red under the special orders of the Duke, the white under 
Prince Rupert, and the blue under the Earl of Sandwich. 

The Fleet consisted of one hundred and nine men-of-war 
and frigates, and twenty-eight fire-ships and ketch(?8, manned 
by 21,006 seamen and soldiers. They sailed across to the coast 
of Holland, and cruised, for a few days, ofl’Texel, capturing t(ui 
or twelve merchant vessels that tried to run in. So far, the 
weather had been very fine, but there were now signs of a 
change of weather. The sky became overcast, the wind rost^ 
rapidly, and the signal was made for the Fh‘ot to scatter, so 
that each vessel should have more sea-room, and the chance of 
collision be av(flded. By nightfall the wind had increased to 
the force of a gale, and the vessels were soon labouring h(iavily. 
Cyril and two or three of his comrades who, like himself, did 
not suffer from sickness, remained on deck; the rest were) 
prostrate Ik^Iow. 

For forty-eight hours the gale continued, and when it abatisd 
and the ships gradually closed up round the tiiree admirals’ 
flags, it was found that many had suffered sorely in the gal(^ 
Some had lost their upper spars, others had had their sails 
blown away, some their bulwarks smashed in, and two or 
three had lost their bowsprits. There was a consultation 
between the admirals and the principal captains, and it was 
agreed that it was best to sail back to England for repairs, as 
many of the ships were unfitted to take their place in line of 
battle, and as the Dutch Fleet wjis known to be fully equal to 
their own in sti-ength, it would have been hazardous to risk an 
engagement. So the ketches and some of the light frigates 
were at once sent off to find the ships that had not yet joined, 
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and give them orders to make for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
or Harwich. All vessels uninjured were to gatlu'r oft 
Lowestoft, while the others were to make for the other 
ports, repair their damages as speedily ixs possible, and then 
rejoin at I>)Wftstoft, 

No sooner did the Hutch know that the English Fleet had 
6Jiik;d away than they put their fleet to sea. It consisted of 
one hundred and twelve men-of-war, and thirty fire-ships, and 
small craft manned by 22,365 soldiers and sailors. It was 
commanded by Admiral Obdam, having under him Tromp, 
Fvertson, and other Dutch admirals. On their nearing 
England they fell in with nine ships from Hamburg, with 
rich cargoes, and a convoy of a thirty- four gun frigate. These 
they captured, to the great loss of the merchants of London. 

The UmrieMa had siiffered but little in the storm, and speedily 
repaired her damages without going into port. With so much 
liaste and energy did the crews of the injured ships set to work 
at I’efitting them, that in four days after the main body had 
anchored off Ijowestoft, they were rejoined by all the ships that 
had made for Harwich and Yarmouth. 

At midnight on June 2nd, a fast-sailing fishing-boat brought 
in the news that the Dutch Fleet were but a few miles away, 
sailing in that direction, having apparently learnt the position 
of the English from some ship or fishing-boat they had captured. 

The trumpets on the admiral’s ship at once sounded, and 
Prince Rupert and the Earl of Sandwich immediately rowed 
to her. They remained but a few minutes, and on their return 
to their respective vessels made the signals for their captains 
to come on board. The order, at such an hour, was sufficient to 
notify all that news must have been received of the where- 
abouts of thevDutch Fleet, and by the time the captains re- 
turned to their ships the crews were all up and ready to 
execute any order. At two o’clock day had begun to break, 
and soon from the mastheads of several of the vessels the look- 
out shouted that they could perceive the Dutch Fleet but four 
miles away. A mighty cheer rose throughout the Fleet, and 
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as it subsided a ^niii from tlio Roj/al Ghirles gave tlie ord(H' to 
Aveigli anehor, and a. few minutes later the three squad I'oi is, 
ill exeel lent oi-dtT, sailed out to meet the enemy. 

'^^Phey did not, however, advance directly towards tlaun, hut 
iqi closely into the wind until they had gaiiuHl the weather 
gauge of the enemy. Having obtained thi.saihaiitage, the Huke 
flew the signal to engagta I'he Volunteers wcae all in ttuir 
])lac‘es on the poo[), hiing posted near the rail forward, that 
they might be able eitlier to run down tlu' ladder to tlie waist 
and aid to repel boarders, oi' to s[>ring on to a. 1 )ut eh ship should 
one cAjiiie alongvsido, and also that the after ]»art of tlu' )»ooj), 
wh(‘re Prince llupert and the captain had taken tiieir places 
near the wheel, should be free. The Priiiei^ himself liad re- 
qm'stiMl them so to station themselves. 

“ At other times, gentlemen, you are my good ii'ionds and 
comrades,” he said, “ but, from the moment that the iirst- gun 
tires, you are soldiers uiidm- my orders ; and I pray you taki^ 
your station and remain there until I call upon you for action, 
for my wliole attention must he given to t he maiueuvring of 
tlie ship, find {iny movement or talking near me might- distrfU't 
my thoughts, 1 slnill strive to hiy her alongside of the Iiiggest 
Huti'hman 1 can pick out, and ;is soon jus tho grfipmds ai’o 
tlirown, and tlieir sides grind together, yon will Inive the post 
of honour, and will lead the soldiers aboard her. Once amoiig 
the Dutchmen, you will know what to do without my telling 
you.” 

“ ’Tis a grand sight, truly, C/yril,” Sydney said, in fi low 
tone, as the great fleets met each other. 

“ A grand sight, truly, Sydney, hut a terribhi one. ] do not 
think I shall mind when I am once at it, but at [>resent I feel 
that, despite my efforts, T am in a tremor, and tlnit my knees 
shake as 1 never felt them liefore.” 

“ J am glad you feel like that, Oyril, for 1 feel mucdi like it 
myself, and began to bo afrui<l that 1 hail, without knowing it, 
been born a coward. There goes the first gun.” 

As he spoke, a pufl* of white smoke spouted out from the 
( 948 ) * P 
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bows of one of the Duteh ships, and a moment later the whole 
of tlieir leadiog vessels op(‘ned fire. There was a rushing 
sound overhead, and a ball passed through the main topsail of 
the HeMTutta. No reply was made by the Knglish ships until 
they passed in betwtaai the Dutchmen; then the Henrietta 
poured her broadsides into the enemy on either side of her, 
reetiiving tJieirs in return. There was a rending of wood, and 
a (juivor through the slu[). One of the iippt'r-deck guns was 
knocked oil' its carriage, crushing tw'o of tlu^ men working 
it as it fell. Sovoi’al otliers were hurt with splinters, and the 
sails pitu'ced with holes. Again and again as she passed, did 
the Henrietta exchange broadsides with the Dutcli ves.sels, 
until — the two fleet s having passed thi-ough each other — she 
bore up, and pi('])art‘d to repeat the manomvre. 

I feel all right now,” Oyril said, ‘‘ but I do wdsli I had 
something to do instead of standing here us('less. i quit<! 
envy the men there, stri])ped to the waist, working the 
guns, Th(*rr' is that fellow Black Dick, by tiro gun forward ; 
ho is a sconndi’el, no donbt, hut what stj’cngili and powau* 
h(' has ! 1 saw him put his shoulder under that gun just 

now, and sleav it aci’O.ss by slieer strengtli, so as to boar 
u[)ou lire stein of the IbUehman. I noticed him and Bolx'rt 
looking up at me ju.st befoi*e the first gun was fired, and 
sp(‘.aking together. I have no donht he would gladly have 
pointed th(' gun at me instead of at the enemy, for he knows 
that, if I denounce him, he will get the due reward of his 
crimes.” 

As soon as the ships were headed round they passed 
through the Dutch as before, and this manmuvre was several 
times repeated. Up to one o’clock in the day no great 
advantage had been gained on either side. Spars had been 
carried away ; there were yawning gaps in the bulwarks ; 
portholes had been knocked into one, guns dismounted, and 
many killed ; but as yet no vessel on cither side had been 
damaged to an extent that obliged her to strike her flag, 
or to fall out of the fighting line. There had been a pause 
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after each encounter, in which both tloets had occupied them- 
Kelves in re})airing damages, as far as possible, reeving fresli 
ropt^s in place, of thosi' that liad boeu shot away, clea,iing the 
wreckage of falkai s])ars and yards, and carrying tlie woumb'd 
below. Four of the Vbdunteers had been sti’uck down — two of 
them mortally wounded, Imt after the tii’st passage thfougb 
the eneniy’s Hoot, Prince Ruju-rt liad ordered them to arm 
tliemselva^s with muskt-ts from the lucks, and to kcH^p u}) a 
fire at the Dutch ships as they passed, aiming spi'cially a.t the 
man at the wIk oI. dhe order had been a veiy w<deomo oiu', 
fot', lik(‘ (lyril, they had all felt inactivity in such a si>.en(^ to be 
a sore trial. They were now rang^ul along on both sidovS of tln^ 
]) 00 |). 

At one o’chKik Lord Sandwich signall(sl to the Pdue 
S(|uadron to close up together as they advanced, as before, 
iigainst the enemy’s line. His position at the tinm was in 
th<' ('(Miti'O, and liis scpuulron, sailing close tog»d,her, burst into 
the Dutch line behm^ their shi})s could make any similar dis- 
position. l{a,ving thus l»roken it in sunder, instead of passing 
tiirough it, the s(|uadron scp;u*ated, and the shi)»s, turning to 
port and starboard, eacii (uigaged an emmiy. dhe o(.h(M‘ two 
squadrons similarly ranged uj» among th<^ Dutch, and tiie 
battle now becarm^ furious ail along tlio line. Fire-ships 
j)layed an im])ortant {>art in the battles of the time, and (he 
tiioughts of the captain of a sliip were not eouhned to struggles 
with a foe of equal sixe, but were still more migrossed by the 
need for avoiding any lire-shi[) that might direct its c()urs(( 
towards him. 

Cyril had now no time to give a thought as tn what was pass- 
ing elsewhere. The Uenrietla had ra,ngt'd up alongside a Dutch 
vessel of equal size, and was excha.nging broadsides with liei*. 
All round were vessels engaged in an cfpially furious encounter. 
The roar of the guns and the shouts (jf the seamen on botJi 
sides were deafening. One moment the vt'ssel reeled fi om tlie 
recoil of her own guns, tlie next she quivered as the balls of 
the enemy crashed through her sides. 
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Hiuldeiily, h})()vo tlio din, ('yril heard the voice of Prince 
Kuport Bound like a trumpet. 

“ Hatchets and pikes on the starboard quarter! Draw in 
the guns and ke(‘]) off this fire-ship.” 

Laying their muskets against the bulwarks, he and Sydney 
spi-ang to the njizz(‘n-mast, and each seized a hatchet from 
tliost' ranged against it. Tliey then rushed to the stai'board 
side, just as a small ship came out through the cloud of smoke 
that hung thickly around them. 

"rhei'C was a shock as she struck the Henrietta, and then, as 
she glid(id alongside, a dozen gra|)nols were thrown by men 
on her yards. The instiint they had done so, the men dis- 
/tppeared, sli<ling down tlio ropes and running aft to their 
boat. Pofoi'e the last heaped in he stooped. A fhish of fire 
ran along the deck, there was a series of sluirp c'xplosions, 
and then a bright flame sprang up from the hatchways, ran up 
the shrouds an<l rop<is, that had Ik^cu soaked with oil and tar, 
and in a moment the sails were on fir(^ Tn sj)ito of the flami s, 
a score of men sprang. on to the rigging of tiie I/enrietta and 
cut the I’opes of the grapnels, which, as yt^t — so quickly had the 
exphnsion followed tJieir throwing — had scarc(^ begun to check 
the way tlie hre-siiip had on her as she came up. 

Lyril, having cast over a grapnel that had fallen on the 
poop, looked down on the fire-ship as she drifted along. The 
deck, which, like everything else, had been smeared with tar, 
was in a blaze, but the combustible had not been carried as far 
as the helm, where doubtless the captain had stood to direct 
her couT’se. A sudden thought struck him. He ran along tlu^ 
poop until opposite the stern of the fire-ship, climl)od over the 
bulwark and leapt down on to the deck, some fifteen feet 
below him. Then he seized the helm and jammed it hai’d 
down. The tire-ship had still steerage way on her, and he 
saw her head at once begin to turn away from the Henrietta ; 
the movement was aided by the latter’s crew, who, with poh^s 
and oars, pushed lier ofi‘ 

The heat was terrific, but Cyril’s helmet and breast-piece 
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slielt(M'ed him somewhat; yet thouirh he shielded his face with 
his ;u-m, he hit tliat it would speedily boeouie nnheurahh'. 
Jlis ey(‘ fell upon a eoil of ro])e at his feet. Snateliiii" it up, he 
faslened it to the tiller and then round a belayinfj-pin in the 
bulwark, eaught up a hueket with a rope attached, threw it 
over the side and souse<l its contents over th(‘ tiller-ro}>e, then, 
urd)uckling the straps of his breast- and back-pieces, he threw 
them off, cast his helmet on tlie ihvk, blistering his hands !js 
he did so, and leapt overhoai'd. It was with a delicious 8ens(‘ 
of coolness that he ros(‘ to the surface iind looked round. 
Hitherto he liad been so scorched by the ilamo and smothered 
by the smoke that it was with dilliculty he had k('pt his 
attention upon what he was doing, and would doubtless, in 
another minute, have fallen senseless. The plunge into the 
sea seemed to re.store his faculti(‘s, and as he came up he 
looked (jagerly to see how far success had attended Ids (dforts. 

He saw with delight Hiat the how of the fii'e-ship was thirty 
or forty feet distant from the sale of the llntinetta and her 
stern half that distance. TVo or throe of the sails of the 
man-of-war had caught fire, but a crowd of soanum were 
boating the flames out of two of tiiem wliih^ another, upon 
which the lire had got a hotter hoM, was being cut away 
from its yard. As he turned to swim to the side of the 
Ileyiriatta, throe or four rof)es fell clo.so to him. Ho twisted 
one of these round his body, and, a minute later, was hauled 
up into the waist. lie was saluted witli a tremendous clieer, 
and was caught up by three or four strong fellows, who, in 
spite of his remonstrances, carried him up on to the poop. 
Prince Rupert was standing on the top of the ladder. 

“Nobly done, Sir Cyril!” he exclaimed. “ V^ou have 
assuredly saved the Ileiirietia and all our lives. A minuti* lat(‘r, 
and we should have been on fire beyond remedy. But I will 
speak more to you when we have finished with the Dutchman 
on the other side.” 
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CIFAPTER XIV. 

ITONOURABTiE SCARS. 

D TTIITNG the tiBK' that- the greater part of tlie crow of tlio 
hful occupied with the fire-shij), the eiKeny 
}iad redouhh'd tlieir elTorts, and as the sailors returned to tlieii* 
guns, the inizzeii-iuast fell with a crash. A minute later, a 
Dutch man-of-war ran alongside, fired a broadside, and 
grappled. Then her crew, springing over the bulwarks, poured 
on to the deck of the llenrmtUi. They wc're met boldly by the 
8o]di(u-s, who had hitherto borne no part in tlie fight, and who, 
enrag(^d at the loss tlioy liad been compelled to sulfer, fell upon 
tln‘ enemy with fury. For a moment, however, the weight of 
numbers of the Dutchm<u] bore tlnan back, but, the sailors, 
who had at first Inm taken by surprise, siialclied up their 
iKjardiug })ik(vs and a.xes. 

Prince Jtui)ert, with the other officers and A'^olunteers, dashc'd 
info the thick of the fray, and, step by step, the Dutebmen 
were diiveii hank, until they suddenly gave way and rushed 
back to theii’ own ship. The English woidd have followed 
them, but the Dulch who remained on board their ship, 
seeing that the light was going against their friends, out the 
Topes of the grapnels, and the ships drifted apart, somi> of 
the last to leave the deck of the Henrietta being forced to jump 
into the sea. The cannonade was at once renewed on both 
sides, but the Dutch had had enough of it — having lost very 
heavily in men — and drew oil' from the action. 

Cyril had joined in the fray. He had risen to his feet 
and di'awn his sword, but be found himself strangt'ly weak. 
His hands wei'e blistered and swollen, bis face was already so 
pufTed that he could scarce see out of his eyes ; still, he had 
st-aggeied down the steps to the waist, and, recovering his 
strength from the excitement, threw himself into the fray. 
Scarce had he done so, when a sailor next to him fell heavily 
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agninst liiin, .sliot through the head by one of the Ihitcli 
soldior.s. Cyril sia,gg('rod, and before he could recover himself, 
a Dutch sailor struck at his head. He threw up his sword to 
guard the blow, but the guard was boat('n down as if it had 
been a reed. It suflKod. howawer, slightly to turn Die blow, 
which fell lirst ou the si<le of the head, and then, glancing 
down, iniliclod a terrible Avound on the shoubb'r. 

He fell fit onc{‘, unconscious, and, when lui recovertMl his 
sf'jises, found himself laid out on the ]>oop, wduiro Sydmw, 
assisted by two of the oilur gfailleim n, had carried liiui. Ilis 
liead and shoulder bad ah’eady bofui baiuhtged, the rrinco 
having sent for his doctor to (;oMio up from Ih-Iow to Jittoiid 
upon him. 

The battle was raging witli nndiminished fury all round, 
])ut, for the momeut, tiie ILmrlciia wiis not ('ngjigod, and hm’ 
crow were occupied in cutting away the wreckagt^ of the mi/.zeii- 
imist, and ti’ying to rep, air tho more important of the dtiitiagiis 
thfit she laid sull'ered. Carpenters were iowen^d over tlio 
side, and were nailing pieces of wood over the sbot-lioles nejir 
the Avator-line. Men swfirmed aloft knotting find splicing ropcfS 
and lisliing daimiged spfii’s. 

SydiK'y, who was stfinding a shoi’t distfuua* away, at once 
came up to him, 

‘‘ How arc yon, Cyril ? ” 

“ My luaul sings, and my shoulder aclies, but 1. sluill do w(dl 
(‘Mouglu Pleaso get me lifted up on to tlnit seat by the 
bulvvjirk, so that I can look over and seif wTiat is going on,” 

“ I don’t think you are strong enough to sit up, Cyril.” 

“ Oh yes I am ; besides, I can loan against the bulwark.” 

Cyril Avas placed in the position he WiUitcd, and, loaning his 
arm on the bulwark and resting his head on it, was fible to 
see Avhfit was passing. 

Suddenly a tremendous explosion was hoard a quarter of a 
mile away. 

“ The Dutch admiral’s ■ ship has blown up,” one of the men 
aloft shouted, and a loud cheer broke from the crew. 
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.1 1 was true. Tlie Duke of York in tbe Jioyal Charles, of eighty 
guns, Jiiid tlie Eendrachl, of eighty-four, tiie flagsiiip of Aifiiiiral 
OlxlaiM, had mot and engaged each other fiercely. For a time 
the Dutchmen had the host of it. A single shot killed the 
Earl of Falmouth, Lord Muskerry, and Mr. Boylt‘, three gentle- 
men Vo1imte(‘rs, who at the moment were standing close to 
th(^ Duke, and the Royal Charles suftei*ed heavily until a shot 
from one of her guns struck th(^ Dutchman’s magazine, and 
the Kendracht blew up, only five men being rescued out of the 
five hundred that were oti board of her. 

This accident in no small degree decided the issue of the 
engagement, for the Dutch at once fell into confusion. Four 
of their ships, a few hundred yards from the Henrietta, fell 
fold of each other, ami while the crews were engaged in trying 
to separate them an English fire-ship sailed boldly up and laid 
herself alongside. A moment later the flames shot up high, and 
the boat with the crew of the fire-ship rowed to the Henrietta. 
The flames instantly spread to the Dutch meii-of-waj’, and ihe 
sailors were seen jumping over in great numbers. Prince 
Rupert ordered the boats to be lowered, but only one was 
found to 1)0 uninjured. Tliis was manned and puslu'd off at 
once, and, with others from British vessels near, rescued n 
good many of the Dutch sailors. 

Still the fight was raging all round ; but a short time after- 
wards three other of tbe fine.st ships in the Dutch fleet ran 
into (‘ach othei\ Another of the English fire-ships hoveling 
near observed the opportunity, and was laid alongside, with 
the same success as her consort, the three men-of-war being all 
destroyed. 

This took place at some distance from the Henrietta, but the 
English vessels near them succeeded in saving, in their boats, a 
portion of the crews. The Dutch ship Orange, of seventy-five 
guns, was disabled after a sharp fight with the Mary, and 
was likewise burnt. Two Dutch vice-admirals were killed, 
and a panic spread through the Dutch fleet. About eight 
o’clock in the evening between thirty and forty of their ships 
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mado off in a body, and tbe rest speoiiily followed. During 
tb(' figlit and the chase eighteen Diitcli ships were taken, 
tliough some of tliese afterwards escaped, as tlie vessels to 
which they had struck joined the rest in the chase. Fourteen 
were sunk, besides those burnt and blown u]). Only one 
blnglish ship, the Charlf t/, had struck, having, at the beginning 
of the light been attack(^<l by three Dutch vessels, and lost the 
gi'oater part of her men, and was then comjx lled to surrender 
to a Dutch vess(d of considerably greater strc'Hgth that came 
up and joined the others. The English loss was, considering 
the dural ion of the light, extremely small, amounting to but 
250 killed, and .340 wounded. Among the killed wore the 
Farl of Marlborough, the Karl of Portlaml, who was present 
as a Yolunteer, Ilear-Admiral Sa.ni))son, and Vici'-Admirad 
Lawson, the latter of whom died after the light, from his 
wounds. 

The pursuit of the Dutch was continued for some hours, 
and then terminated abruptly, owing to a Member of Parlia- 
ment named Drounker, who was in the suite of the Duke of 
York, giving the captain of the Royal (Jharles orders, wliich 
he falsely stated emanated from tin* Duke, for the pui'suit 
to be abandoiu'd. For this Iuj was afteiuvaj’ds expelled the 
ITouso of Commons, and wasordej ed to be impeached, but aftei- 
a time the matter was suHei-ed to drop. 

As soon as the battle was over Cyril was taken down to 
a hammock below. He was just dosing olf to sleep when 
Sydney came to him. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you, Cyril, but an oflicer tells nn^ 
that a man who is mortelly wounded wishes to speak to you ; 
and from his description 1 think it is the fellow you call Bhick 
Dick. I thought it right to tell you, but I don’t think you 
are fit to go to see him.” 

“ J will go,” Cyril said, “ if you will hnd me youi- arm. 
I should like to hear what the poor wretch has to say.” 

“He lies just below; the hatchway is but a few yards 
distant.” 
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'riiore had boon no attempt to remove Cyril's clothes, and, 
by the aid of Lord 01ij)liant and of a sailor he called to his 
aid, lie made his way below, and was led through the line of 
wounded, until a doctor, turning round, said, — 

‘‘Til is is the man who wishes to see yon, Sir Cyril.’’ 

Although a line of lanterns liiing from thi' beams, so 
ru'arly blind was he that Cyril could scarce distinguish the 
man’s fciitAires, 

“T have sent for you,” the latter said faintly, “to tell you 
that if it hadn’t been for your jumping down on to that iire- 
sliip you would not have livi'd through this day’s light. I saw 
that you recognised me, and knew that, as soon as we went 
liack, you woidd hand us ov(‘r to the constables. So I made 
up my mind that I wordd run you through in the wUh if we got 
hand to hand with the Dutchmen, or would put a inusket-ball 
into you whih' the firing was going on. But when T saw you 
standing there with th<i flames round you, giving your life, as 
it seemed, to save the ship, I felt tha.t, oven if 1 must ho hung 
for it, I could not bring myself to hui’t so brave a lad ; so 
tlieri' is an end of tliat. liusiness. Robert Ashford was killed 
by a gun that was knockial from its carriage, so you have got 
rid of us l)oth. 1 thought 1 should like to tell you bi'fore I 
went that the brave action you did saved your life, and tliat, 
harl as I am, 1 laid yet heart enough to feel that I would 
rather take hanging than kill you.” 

The last words had been spoken in a scarcely audible 
whisper. The man closed his eyes ; and the doctor, laying his 
hand on Cyril’s arm, said, — 

“ You had better go back to your hammock now, Sir Cyril. 
1I(^ will never speak again. Tn a few minutes the end will 
come.” 

Cyril spent a restless night. The wind was blowing strongly 
from the north, and the crews had hard work to keep tlie 
vessels off the shore. His wounds did not pain him much, but 
his hands, arms, face, and legs, smarted intolerably, for his 
clothes had been almost bin*nt off him, and, refreshing as 
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the sea-bath had been at tlie moment, it now added to the 
smarting of the wounds. 

In the morning Piinee Hnport came down to see him. 

“ It was madness of yon to have joined in t)ia,t lad, in 

the slate in whieli you were. I lake tlie blame on mysilf 
ill not ordering you to remain behind; but when the Dutchmen 
jKMiied on board I had no thought of aught Ivut driving them 
back again. It would have marred our pleasure in t,!u‘ vict-ory 
wo liaA’o won had yon fallen, for to yon we all owe our lives 
and the sab'ty of the ship. No bra.ver deed was perfoi-med 
y(‘sterday than youi’S. I fear it will be some t.im<* before 
you are able to fight, by my side again ; but, at least, you 
have doin' your share, and more, were the war t.o last a. 
lifet ime.” 

flyril was in less pain now, for the doctor had poured oil 
over his burns, and had wrapju'd u[> his hands in soft iiandage.s. 

“ It was the thought of a moment, Driiice,” ho said. “ I 
saw the fire-ship had steerage way on iier, and if the helm 
were put down slie would drive away from our side, so without 
siop])iiig to think about, it one way or the other, J ran along 
to the stern, and jumped down to her tiller.” 

“ Yes, lad, it was hut a moimuit’s thought, no doubt, but it 
is one thing to tliiiik, and another to execute, and nono hut 
the hrave.st would have ventured that h^ap on to the fire-.slup. 
By to-morrow morning we shall be anchoi'ed in the rivei'. 
Would you like to be placed in the hospital at Sheerness, or 
to be taken up to London?” 

“I would rather go to London, if I may,” Cyril said. “1 
know that I shall b(i well nursed at Captain Dave’s, and hope, 
ere long, to be able to rejoin.” 

“Not for some time, lad — not for some time. Your burns 
will doubtless heal apace, but the wound in your shoulder is 
serious. The doctor says that the Dutchman’s sword has cleft 
right through your shoulder-bone. ’1’is well that it is your 
left, for it may he that you will never have its full use again. 
You are not afraid of the Plague, aro? you? for on the day 
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we left town there was a rumour that it had at last entered 
the City.” 

“ I am not afraid of it,” Cyril said ; “ and if it should come 
to Cnpiain Dowsett’s house, I would rather be there, that 
I may do what ] can to help those who were so kind to 
me.” 

“Just as you like, lad. Do not hurry to rejoin. It is not 
likely there will be any fighting for some time, for it will be 
long b(;fore the Dutch are ready to take the sea again after 
the hammering we have given them, and all there will be to do 
will be to blockade their coast and to pick up their ships from 
foreign ports as prizes.” 

The next morning Cyril was placed on board a little yacht, 
called the Fan Fan^ belonging to the Prince, and sailed up 
the river, the ship’s comp.'iny mustering at the side and giving 
him a hearty cheer. The wind was favourable, and they 
arrived that afternoon in town. According to the Prince’s 
instructions, the sailors at once placed Cyril on a litter that 
had been brought for the purpose, and ctirried him up to 
Captain Dowsett’s. 

The City was in a state of agitation. The news of the 
victory had arrived but a few hours before, and the church 
kdls were all ringing, flags were flying, tlie shops closed, and 
the people in the streets. John Wilkes came down in answer 
to the summons of the boll. 

“ Hullo ! ” he said ; whom have we here? ” 

“ Don’t you know me, John? ” Cyril said. 

John gave a start of astonishment, 

“ By St. Anthony, it is Master Cyril ! At least, it is his 
voice, though it is little 1 can see of him, and what I see in 
no way resembles him.” 

“It is Sir Cyril Shenstone,” the captain of the Fan Fan^ 
who had come with the party, said sternly, feeling ruffled at 
the familiarity with which this rough-looking ser vitor of a City 
trader spoke of the gentleman in his charge. “ It is Sir Cyril 
Shenstone, as brave a gentleman as ever drew sword, and who, 
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as I hear, saved Princf* Rupert’s ship from being burnt by iho 
Dutchmen,” 

“ He knows me,” John Wilkes said bluntly, “ and he knows 
no olhmce is meant. The Captain and his dame, and ISIistress 
Nellie are all out, Sir Cyril, but 1 will look after you till they 
return. Bring liim up, lads. I am an old sailor myself, ajid 
fought the Dntcdi under Blake and Monk more than once,” 

lie led the way upstairs into the l)est of the spare rooms. 
Ilf re C'yril was laid on a bed. Ho thanked tlie sailors heartily 
foi‘ tlie care they had taken of him, and the captain hand(>d 
a letter to John, saying, — 

“The young Loid Oliphant asked me to give this to (tajttain 
llowsett, but as ho is not at home 1 pray you to give it him 
when he returns.” 

As soon as they had gone, John returned to the bed. 

“This is terrible, Master Cyill. What have tliey been doing 
to you? I can see but little of your face for those bandages, 
but your eyes look mere slits, your flesh is all reil and swollen, 
your eyebrows have gone, your arms and legs are all swathed 
lip in bandages Have you been blown up with gun- 

powder ? — for surely no Avoimd could have so disligui ed you.” 

“ 1 have not been blown up John, but I was burnt by the 
Haines of a Dutch fire-ship that came alongHidi\ It is a 
niatter that a fortnight will set right, though I doiilit not 
that I am an unpleasant-looking object at present, and it 
will be some time before my hair grows again.” 

“And you are not hurt otherwise, Master?” John asked 
anxiously. 

“ Yes ; 1 am hurt gravely enough, though not so as to imperil 
my life. I have a wound on the side of my head, and the 
same blow, as the doctor says, cleft through iny shoulder- 
bone.” 

“ I had best go and get a surgeon at onci',” John said; 

“ though it will bo no easy matter, for all the w'orld is agog 
in the streets.” 

“ Leave it for the present, John, There is no need whatever 
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for hiisto. In that trunk of mine is a bottle of oils for the 
burns, though most of the sore places are already beginning 
to heal over, arid the doctor said that I need not apply it any 
more, uideas I found that they smarted too much for bearing. 
As for the other wounds, they are strapped up and bandaged, 
and he said that unless they inflamed badly, they would be 
l)est let alone for a time. Bo sit down quietly, and let me 
hear the news.” 

** The news is bad enough, though the Plague has not yet 
entered the Oity.” 

“The XVince told me that there was a report, before he 
came on board at Lowestoft, that it had done so.” 

“No, it is not yet come; but people are as frightened as 
if it was raging here. For the last fortniglit they have been 
leaving in crowds from the West End, and many of the 
citizens are also beginning to move. They frigliten them- 
selves like a jiarcel of children. The comet seemed to many 
a sign of gn^at disaster.” 

Cyril laughed. 

“ If it could be seen only in London there might be some- 
thing in it, but as it can bo seen all over Europe, it is 
hard to say why it should augur evil to London espt'cially. 
It w^as shining in the sky threes nights ago wlien we were 
chasing the Dutch, and they had quite as good reason fv)r 
thinking it was a sign of misfortune to them as have the 
Londoners.” 

“That is true enough,” John Wilkes agreed ; “though, in 
truth, I like not to see the thing in the sky myself. Then 
people have troubled their heads greatly because, in Master 
Lilly’s Almanack, and other books of prediction, a great 
pestilence is foretold.” 

“ It needed no great wisdom for that,” Cyril said, “ seeing 
that the Plague has been for some time busy in foreign parts, 
and that it was here, though not so very bad, in the winter, 
when these books would have been written.” 

“Then,” John Wilkes went on, “there is a man going 
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through the streets, night and tlay. He speaks to no one, but 
(U'ies out continually, ‘ Oh 1 the great and dimdful Hod ! ’ This 
troubles many men’s hearts greatly.” 

“ It is a pity, John, that the poor fellow is not taken and 
shut up in some place whei’e madmen are kept. Doubtless, it 
is some poor coward whose brain has been turned by fi'iglit. 
People who are frightened by such a thing as that must be 
poor-witted creaturas indeed." 

“ That may be. Master Cyril, but mothinks it is as they say, 
one fool makes many. Peoj>lo get together and bemoan tliom- 
selves till their iiearts fail them altogether. And yet, mothinks 
they are not altogether without reason, for if the pestilence is 
so heavy without the walls, where the streets are wider and 
the peo])le less crowded than here, it may well be that we 
shall have a terrible time of it in the City when it once 
passes the walls." 

“ That may well be, John, but cowardly fear will not make 
things any bettor. We knew, when we .sailed out against the 
Dutch the other day, that very many would not see tht; setting 
sun, yet I belifwe there was not one man throughout the 
Ph et who behaved like a coward." 

“ No doubt, Master Cyril ; but there is a diflerence. One can 
fight against men, but one cannot fight against the pestilence, 
and I do not believe that if the citizens knew that a giea,t 
Dutch army was mardiing on London, and that tiny would 
hav^e to withstand a dreadful siege, they would be moved with 
fear as they are now." 

“ That may be so," Cyril agreed. “ Now, John, T think 
that I could sleep for a bit.” 

“ Do so, Master, and I will go into the kitchen and sob 
what I can do to make you a basin of broth when you jiwake ; 
for the girl has gone out too. 8he wanted to see what was 
going on in the streets ; and as I had sooner stay quietly at 
home I offered to take her place, as the shop was sliut and I 
had nothing to do. Maybe by the time you wake again 
Captain Dave and the others will be back from their cruise," 
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It was (lark when Cyril woke at the sound of the bell. He 
heard voices and movements without, and then the door was 
quietly opened. 

“1 am awake,” he said. “ You see, T have taken you at 
your w(>r(l, and come back to be patched up.” 

“You are heartily welcome,” Mi-s. Dowsett said. “Nellie, 
br ing the light, Cyril is awake. We were sorry iiide(‘d when 
Jolin told us that you bad come in our absence. It was but 
a cold welcome for you to tind that we were all out.” 

“ There was nothing I no( ded, madam. Had there been, 
John would have done it for mo.” 

Nellie now appeared at the door with the light, and gave 
an exclamation of horror as she approaclied the bedside. 

“ It is not so bad as it looks, Nellie,” Cyril said. “ Not that 
T know how it looks, for 1 hav(> not seen myself in a glass 
since I left here ; but I can guess that I am an unpleasant 
object to look at.” 

rs. Dowsett made a .sign io Nellie to be silent. 

“John told us tliat yon were badly burned ;ind were all 
wrapped up in bandages, bnt we did not expect to find you so 
changed. However, that will .soon pa.ss ofl‘, I hope.” 

“ 1 ('xpect I shall l>e all right in another week, save for 
this wound in my shoulder. As for that on my head, it is 
but of slight consequence. My skull was thick enough to save 
my brain.” 

“ Well, Master Cyiil,” Captain Dave said heartily, as he 
entered the room with a basin of broth in his hand, and then 
stopped abruptly, 

“ Well, Captain Dave, here I am, battered out of all shape, 
you see, but not seriously damaged in my timbers. There, you 
see, though I have only been a fortnight at sea, I am getting 
quite nautical.” 

“ That is right, lad — that is right,” Captain Dave said, a 
little unsteadily. “ My dame and Nellie will soon put you 
into ship-shape trim again. So you got burnt, 1 hear, by one 
of those rascally Dutch fire-ships? and John tells me that the 
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captain of the sailors who carried you here said that you had 
gained mighty credit for yourself.” 

“ I did my best, as every one did, Captain Dave. There was 
not a man on board the Fleet who did not do his duty, or we 
sliould never have l)eaten the Dutchmen so soundly.” 

“ You had l)etter not talk any more,” Mrs. Dowsett said. 
“ You are in my charge now, and my first order is that you 
must keep very quiet, or else you will be having fever 
come on. You had best take a little of tliis broth now. 
Nellie will sit with you while I go out to prepare you a 
cooling drink.” 

“ I will take a few spoonfuls of the soup since Jolin has 
taken the trouble to prepare it for me,” Cyril said ; “ though, 
indeed, my lips are so parched and swolh'n that the cooling 
drink will l>e much moi-e to my taste.” 

“ 1 think it w'ere best first, darne,” the Ca}>tain said, “that 
John .and I should get him comfortably into Ix d, insteada)f 
lying there wrapped up in the blanket in whhdi they brought 
him a.shore. 'i’he broth will be none the wonse for cooling 
a bit.” 

“That will be best,” his wife agreed. “T will fetch some 
more pillow's, so that wo can prop him up, lie can swallow 
more comfortably .so, and will sleep all the better when he lies 
down again.” 

A.S soon as Cyril was comfortably settled John Wilkes was 
sent to call in a doctor, who, after examining him, said that 
the burns were doing well, and that he would send in some 
cooling lotion to be applied to them frequently. As to tlie 
wounds, he said they had been so skilfully bandaged that it 
were best to leave them alone, unless great pain set in. 

Another four days, and Cyril’s face had so far recovered its 
usual condition that the .swelling was almost abated, and the 
bandages could be removed. The peak of the helmet had 
she ltered it a good deal, and it had sulfered less than his hands 
and arms. Captain Dave and John had sat up with him by 
turns at night, while the Dame and her daughter had taken 
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care of him during the day. He had slept a great deal and 
had not been allowed to talk at all. This prohibition was 
now removed, as the doctor said that the burns were now all 
healing fast, and that he no longer had any fear of fever 
setting in. 

“ By the way, C^aptain,” John Wilkes siiid, that day, at dinner, 
‘‘I have just bethought me of this letter, that was given me 
by the sailor who brought C3’'ril here. It is for you, from 
young Lord Olipiiant. It has clean gone out of my mind till 
now. I put it in the pocket of my doublet, and have forgotten 
it ever since.” 

“ No harm can have come of the delay, John,” Captain 
Dave said. “ It was thoughtful of the lad. He must have 
been sure that Cyril would not be in a condition to tiil us aught 
of the battle, and he may have sent us some details of it, for 
the Gazette tells us little enough, l)eyond the ships taken and 
the names of gentlemen and officers killed. Hei'e, Nellie, do 
you read it. It seems a long ejiistlo, and my eyes are not as 
good as they were.” 

Nellie took the letter and read aloud : — 

“ ‘ Dear and Worthy Sir,—! did not think when I was so 
pleasantly entertained at your house that it would befall me 
to become your correspondent, but so it has happened, for. Sir 
Cyril being sorely hurt, and in no state to tell you how the 
matter befell him — if indeed his modesty would allow him, 
which I greatly doubt — it is right that you should know how the 
business came about, and what great credit Sir Cyril has gained 
for himself. In the heat of the fight, when we were briskly 
engaged in exchanging broadsides with a Dutchman of our own 
size, one of their fire-ships, coming unnoticed through the 
smoke, slipped alongside of us, and, the flames breaking out, 
would speedily have destroyed us, as indt?ed they went near 
doing. The grapnels were briskly thrown over, but she had 
already touched our sides, and the flames were blowing across 
UB when Sir Cyril, perceiving that she had still some way on 
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her, sprang down on to her deck and put over the helm. She 
was then a pillar of llarne, and the decks, which were plentifully 
besmeared with pitch, were all in a blaze, save just round the 
tiller whore her captain had stood to steer her. It was verily 
a furnace, and it seemed impossible that one could stand there 
for only half a minute and liv<\ Every one on board was filled 
with astonishment, and the Prince called out loudly that he 
had never seen a braver deed. As the fire-ship drew away 
from us, we siiw Sir Cyril fasten the helm down with a rope, 
and then, loweiing a bucket over, throw water on to it ; then 
he threw off his helmet and armour — his clothes being, by this 
time, all in a flame — and sprang into the sea, the fire-ship being 
now well nigh her own length from us. She had sheered off 
none too soon, for some of our sails wore on fire, and it was 
with great difficulty that we succeeded in cutting them from 
the yards and so saving the ship. 

“ ‘ All, from the Prince down, say that no finer action was 
ever performed, and acknowledge that we all owe our lives, 
and His Majesty owes his ship, to it. Then, soon after we had 
hauled Sir Cyril on board, the Dutchmen boarde<l us, and 
there was a stiff fight, all hands doing their best to beat them 
back, in which we succeeded. 

“ ‘ Sir Cyril, though scarce able to stand, joined in the fray, 
unnoticed by us all, who in the confusion had not thought 
of him, and being, indeed, scai'co able to hold his sword, received 
a heavy wound, of which, however, the doctor has all hopes 
that he will make a good recovery. 

“‘It would have done you good to hear how the whole crew 
cheered Sir Cyril as we dragged him on board. The Prince 
is mightily taken with him, and is sending him to London 
in his own yacht, where I feel sure that your good dame and 
fair daughter will do all that they can to restore him to 
health. As soon as I get leave — though I do not know when 
that will be, for we cannot say as yet how matters will turn 
out, or what ships will keep the sea — I shall do myself the 
honour of waiting upon you. I pray you give my respectful 
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compliments to Mrs. Dowsett and Mistress Nellie, who are, 
I hope, enjoying good health. 

‘ Your servant to command, 

“ ‘ Sydney Oliphant, ’ ” 

The tears were standing in Nellie’s eyes, and her voice 
trembled as she read. Wlien she finished she burst out crying. 

“ There 1” John Wilkas exclaimed, bringing his fist down 
upon the table. “ 1 knew, by what that skipper said, the lad 
had betui doing something quite out of the way, but when I 
spoke to liim about it before you came in he only said that 
he had tried his best to do his duty, just as every otlier man 
in the Fleet had done. Who would have thought, Captain 
Dave, that that quiet young chap, who used to sit down below 
making out your accounts, was going to turn out a hero ? ” 

“ Who, indeed ? ” the Captain said, wiping his eyes with the 
back of his hands. “ Why, he wa.sn’t more than fifteen then, 
and, as you say, such a quiet fellow. He used to sit there and 
write, and never speak unless I spoke to him. ’Tis scarce two 
years ago, and look what he has done ! Who would have thought 
it ? I can’t finish my breakfast,” he went on, getting up from 
his seat, “ till I have gone in and shaken him by the hand.” 

“You had better not, David,” Mrs. Dowsett said gently. 
“ We had best say but little to him about it now. We can let 
him know we have heard how he came by his bums from Lord 
Oliphant, but do not let us make much of it. Had he wished 
it he would have told us himself,” 

Captain Dave sat down again. 

“ Perhaps you are right, my dear. At any rate, till he is 
getting strong we will not tell him what we think of him. 
Anyhow, it can’t do any harm to tell him we know it, and may 
do him good, for it is clear he does not like telling it himself, 
and may be dreading our questioning about the affair.” 

Mrs. Dowsett and Nellie went into Cyril’s room as soon as 
they had finished breakfast. Captain Dave followed them a 
few minutes later. 
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“We have been hearing how you got burnt,” he began. 
“ Your friend, Lord Oliphant, sent a letter about it by the 
skipper of his yacht. That stupid fellow, John, has been carry- 
ing it about ever since, and only remembered it just now, when 
we were at breakfast. It was a plucky thing to do, lad.” 

“It turned out a very lucky one,” Cyril said hastily, “for it 
was the means of saving my life.” 

“ Saving your life, lad ! What do you mean ? ” 

Cyril then told how Robert Ashford and Black Dick had 
been brought on board as impressed men, how the former had 
been killed, and the confession that Blfick Dick had made to 
him before dying. 

“ He said he had ma<le up his mind to kill me during the 
fight, but that, after I had risked my life to save the He^irietta^ 
he was ashamed to kill me, and that, ratlier than do so, he 
had resolved to take his chance of my denouncing him when 
he returned to land.” 

“ Thei’e was some good in the knave, then,” Captain Dave 
said. “Yes, it was a fortunate as well as a brave action, as it 
turned out.” 

“ Fortunate in one respect, but not in another,” Cyril put in, 
anxious to prevent the conversation revei’ting to the question 
of his bravery. “ I put down this wound in my shoulder to it, 
for if I had been myself I don’t think I should have got hurt. 
I guarded the blow, but I was so shaky that he broke my 
guard down as if I had been a child, though I think that 
it did turn the blow a little, and saved it from falling fair on 
my skull. Besides, I should have had my helmet and armour 
on if it had not been for my having to take a swim. So, you see, 
C^aptain Dave, things were pretty equally balanced, and there 
is no occasion to say anything more about them.” 

“We have one piece of bad news to tell you, Cyril,” Mrs. 
Dowsett remarked, in order to give the conversation the turn 
which she saw he wished for. “We heard this morning that 
the Plague has come at last into the City. Dr, Burnet was 
attacked yesterday.” 
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“ That is bad news indeed, Dame, though it was not to be 
expected that it would spare the City. If you ^yill take my adduce, 
you will go away at once, before matters get worse, for if the 
Plague gets a hold here the country people will have nothing 
to do with Londoners, fearing that they will bring the infec- 
tion among them.” 

“ We shall not go until you are fit to go with us, Cyril,” 
Nellie said indignantly. 

“ Then you will worry me into a fever,” Cyril replied. “ I 
am getting on well now, and as you said, when you were 
talking of it before, you should leave John in charge of the 
house and shop, he will be able to do everything that is 
necessary for me. If you stay here, and the Plague increases, 
I shall keep on worrying myself at the thought that you are 
risking your lives needlessly for me, and if it should come 
into the house, and any of you die, I shall charge myself 
all my life with having Ijcen the cause of your death. I 
pray you, for my sake as well as your own, to lose no time 
in going to the sister Captain Dave spoke of, down near 
Gloucester.” 

“ Do not agitate yourself,” Mrs. Dowsett said gently, 
pressing him quietly back on to the pillows from which he had 
risen in his excitement. “ We will talk it over, and see what 
is for the best. It is but a solitary case yet, and may spread 
no further. In a few days we shall see how matters go. Things 
have not come to a bad pass yet.” 

Cyi'il, however, was not to be consoled. Hitherto he had 
given comparatively small thought to the Plague, but now 
that it was in the City, and he felt that his presence alone 
prevented the family from leaving, he worried incessantly 
over it. 

“Your patient is not so well,” the doctor said to Mrs. 
Dowsett, next morning. “ Yesterday he was quite free from 
fever — his hands were cool ; now they are dry and hard. If 
this goes on, I fear that we shall have great trouble.” 

** He is worrying himself because we do not go out of town. 
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We had, indeed, made up our minds to do so, but we could not 
leave him here.” 

“ Your nursing would be valuable certainly, but if he goes 
on as he is he will soon be in a higli fever ; his wounds will 
grow angry and fester. While yesterda}’- he seemed in a, fair way 
to recovery, I should be sorry to give any favourable opinion 
as to what may happen if this goes on. Is there no one who 
could take care of him if you went ? ” 

“ John Wilkes will remain behind, and could certainly bo 
trusted to do everything that you dii^'cted ; but that is not like 
women, doctor.” 

“No, 1 am well aware of that; but if things go on well he 
will really not lujod nursing, while, if fever sets in badly, the 
best nursing may not save him. Moiaover, wounds and all 
other ailments of this sort do badly at present ; the Plague in 
the air seems to affect all other maladies. If you will take 
my advice, Dame, you will carry out your intention, and k'ave 
at once. I hear there are several new cases of the Plague 
to-day in the City, and those who can go should lose no 
tinjein doitig so ; but, even if not for your own sakes, I should 
say go for that of your patient.” 

“Will you speak to my husband, doctor? I am ready to 
do whatever is best for your patient, whom we love dearly, 
and regard almost as a son.” 

“ If he wert^ a son I should give the same advice. Yes, 
I will see Captain Dowsett.” 

Half an hour later, Cyril was told what the doctor’s advice 
had been, and, seeing that he was Ijent on it, and that if they 
stayed they would do him more liarm than good, they 
resolved to start the next day for Gloucestershire. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE PLAGUE, 

R ELITCTATSTT as they were to leave Cyril, Mrs. Dowaett 
anti her daughter speedily saw that the doctor’s advice 
was good. CjTil did not say much, but an expression of 
restful satisfaction came over his face, and it was not long 
bt'forti he fell into a quiet sleep that contrasted strongly with 
the restless and fretful state in which he had passed the night. 

“You see I was right, m;idam,”the doctor said that evening. 
“ The fever has not quite left him, but he is a different man 
to what he was this morning ; another qui(?t night’s rest, and 
he will regain the ground he has lost. I think you can go in 
perfect comfort so far as he is concerned. Another week and 
he will be up, if nothing occurs to throw him back again ; but 
of course it will be weeks before he can use his arm.” 

John Wilkes had been sent off as soon as it was settled that 
they would go, and had bought, at Epping, a waggon and a pair 
of strong horses. It had a tilt, and the ladies were to sleep in 
it on the journey, as it was certain that, until they were far 
away from London, they would be unable to obtain lodgings. 
A man was engaged to drive them down, and a sail and two 
or three poles were packed in the waggon to make a tent for 
him and Captain Dowsett, A store of provisions was cooked, 
and a cask of beer, another of water, and a case of wine, were 
also placed in. Mattresses were laid down for the ladies to sit 
on during the day and to sleep on at night ; so they would 
be practically independent during the journey. Early next 
morning they started. 

“ It seems heartless to leave you, Cyril,” Nellie said, as they 
came in to say good-bye. 

“ Not heartless at all,” Cyril replied. “ I know that you are 
going because I wish it.” 

“ It is more than wishing, you tiresome boy. We are going 
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because you have made up your mind that you will be ill if 
we don’t. You are too weak to quarrel with now, but when 
we meet again, tremble, for I warn you 1 shall scold you 
terribly then.” 

“ You shall scold me as much as you please, Nellie ; I shall 
take it all quite patiently.” 

Nellie and her mother went away in tears, and Captain 
Dave himself was a good deal upset. They had thought 
tlui going away from homo on such a long journey would be 
a great trial, but this was now quite lost sight of in their 
regret at what they considered deserting Cyril, and many 
W(ire the injunctions that were given to John Wilki'S before 
the waggon drove off. They were somewhat consoled by 
seeing that Cyril was undoubtedly better and brighter. lie 
had slept all night without waking, his hands were cool, and 
the flush had entirely left his (dieek. 

“ If they were starting on a voyage to the Indies they could 
not be in a greater taking,” John Wilki's said, on I'eturning to 
Cyril’s bedside. “ Why, I have seen the Captain go off on a six 
months’ voyage and less said about it.” 

“1 am heartily glad they are gone, John. If the Plague 
grows there will be a t(‘rrible time here. Is tlie shop shut ? ” 

“ Ay ; the man went away two days ago, and wo sent off 
the two ’prentices yesterday. There is naught doing. Yester- 
day half the vessels in the Pool cleared out on the news of the 
Plague having got into the City, and I rec^kon that, before 
long, there won’t be a ship in the port. We shall have a quiet 
time of it, you and I ; we shall be like men in charge of an 
old hulk.” 

Another week, and Cyril was up. All his bandages, except 
those on the shoulder and head, had been thrown aside, and the 
df ctor said that, ere long, the former would be dispensed with. 
John had wanted to sit up with him, but as Cyril would not 
hear of this he had moved his bed into the same room, so that 
he could be up in a moment if anything was wanted. He 
went out every day to bring in the news. 
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“ There is little enough to tell, Master Cyril/’ he said one 
day. “So far, the Plague grows but slowly in the City, though, 
indeed, it is no fault of the people that it does not spread 
rapidly. Most of them seem scared out of their wits; they 
gather together and talk, with white faces, and one man tells 
of a dream that his wife has had, and another of a voice that 
he says be has heard ; and some have seen ghosts. Yesterday 
I came upon a woman with a crowd round her ; she was staling 
up at a white cloud, and swore that she could plainly see an 
angel with a white sword, and some of the others cried that 
they saw it too. I should like to have been a gunner’s mate 
with a stout rattan, and to have laid it over their shoulders, 
to give them something else to think about for a few hours. 
It is downright pitiful to see such cowards. At the corner of 
one street there was a quack, vending pills and perfumes that 
he warranted to keep away the Plague, and the people ran 
up and bought his nostrums by the score ; I hear there are a 
dozen such in the City, making a fortune out of the people’s 
ftiars. I went into the tavern I always use, and had a glass 
of Hollands and a talk with the landlord. He says that he 
does as good a trade as ever, though in a different way. There 
are no sailors there now, but neighbours come in and drink down 
a glass of strong waters, which many think is the best thing 
against the Plague, and then hurry off again. I saw the 
Gazette there, and it was half full of advertisements of people 
who said they were doctors from foreign parts, and all well 
accustomed to cure the Plague. They say the magistrates are 
going to issue notices about .shutting up houses, as they do at 
St. Giles’s, and to have watchmen at the doors to see none 
come in or go out, and that they are going to appoint 
examiners in every parish to go from house to house to search 
for infected persons.” 

“ I suppose these are proper steps to take,” Cyril said, “ but 
it will be a difficult thing to keep people shut up in houses 
where one is infected. No doubt it would be a good thing at 
the commencement of the illness, but when it has once spread 
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itself, and the very air become infected, it seems to me that it 
will do but little good, while it will assuredly cause great dis- 
tress and trouble. I long to be able to get up myself, and to 
see about things.” 

“ The streets have quite an empty aspect, so many have gone 
away ; and what with that, and most of the shops being closed, 
and the dismal aspect of the people, there is little pleasure in 
being out. Master Cyidl.” 

I daresay, John. 8till, it will be a change, and, as soon as 
I am strong enough, I shall sally out with you.” 

Another fortnight, and Cyril was able to do so. The Plague 
had still spread, but so slowly that people began to hope that 
the City would be spared any great calamity, for they were 
well on in July, and in another six weeks the heat of summer 
would be passed. Some of those who had gone into the 
country returned, more shops had been opened, and the pani<5 
had somewhat subsided. 

“ What do you mean to do, Master Cyril ? ” John Wilkes 
asked that evening. “ Of course you cannot join the Fleet 
again, for it will be, as the doctor says, another two months 
before your shoulder-bone will have knit strongly enough 
for you to use your arm, and at sea it is a matter of more 
consequence than on land for a man to have the use of both 
arms. The ship may give a sudden lurch, and one may have 
to make a clutch at whatever is nearest to prevent one from 
rolling into the lee scuppers ; and such a wrench as that would 
take from a weak arm all the good a three months’ nursing 
had done it, and might spoil the job of getting the bone to 
grow straight again altogether. I don’t say you are fit to travel 
yet, but you should be able before long to start on a journey, 
and might travel down into Gloucestershire, where, be sure, 
you will be gladly welcomed by the Captain, his dame, and 
MistrOvSS Nellie. Or, should you not care for that, you might 
go aboard a ship. There are hundreds of them lying idle in the 
river, and many families have taken up their homes there, so as to 
be free from all risks of meeting infected persons in the streets.” 
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“ I think I shall stay here, John, and keep you company. 
If the Plague dies away, well and good. If it gets bad, we 
can shut ourselves up. You say that the Captain has laid in 
a gi*eat store of provisions, so that you could live without 
laying out a penny for a year, and it is as sure as anything 
can bo, that when the cold weather comes on it will die out. 
Besides, John, neither you nor I are afraid of the Plague, 
and it is certain that it is fear that makes most people take 
it. If it becomes bad, there will be terrible need for help, 
and maybe we shall bo able to do some good. If we are not 
afraid of facing death in battle, why should we fear it by 
the Plague. It is as noble a death to die helping one’s 
fellow-countrymen in their sore distress as in fighting for 
one’s country.” 

“ That is true enough, Master Cyril, if folks did but see 
it so. I do not see what we could do, but if there be aught, 
you can depend on me. I was in a ship in the Levant when 
we had a fever, which, it seems to me, wa.s akin to this Plague, 
though not like it in all its symptoms. Half the crew died, 
and, as you say, I verily believe that it was partly from the 
lowness of spirits into which they fell from fear. I used to 
help nurse the sick, and throw overboard the dead, and it 
never touched me. I don’t siiy that I was braver than others, 
but it seemed to me as it was just as easy to take things 
comfortable as it was to fret over them.” 

Towards the end of the month the Plague spread rapidly, 
and all work ceased in the parishes most affected. But, just as 
it had raged for weeks in the Western parishes outside the City, 
so it seemed restricted by certain invisible lines, after it had 
made its entry within the walls, and while it raged in some 
parts others were entirely unaffected, and here shops were 
open, and the streets still retained something of their usual 
appearance. There had been great want among the poorer 
classes, owing to the cessation of work, especially along the 
riverside. The Lord Mayor, some of the Aldeimen, and 
most other rich citizens, had hastened to leave the City. 
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While many of the clergy were deserting their flocks, and many 
doctors their patients, others remained firmly at their posts, 
and worked incessantly, and did all that was possible in order 
to check the spread of the Plague and to relieve the distress 
of the poor. 

Numbers of the women were engaged as nurses. Examiners 
wei^e a};)pointed in each parish, and these, with their assistants, 
paid house-to-house visitations, in order to disc{jver finy who 
were infected ; and as soon as the case was discovered the house 
was closed, and none suffered to go in or out, a watcliman 
l>eing placed before the door day and night. Two men tliere- 
fore were needed to each infected house, and this alforded 
employment for numbers of poor. Others wc're engaged in 
digging graves, or in going round at night, with carts, collecting 
the dead. 

So great was the dimd of the people at the thought of being 
shut up in their houses, without communication with the 
world, that every means was used for concealing the fact that 
one of the inmates was smitten down. This was the more 
easy because the early stages of the disease were without pain, 
and people were generally ignorant that they had been attacked 
until within a few hours, and sometimes within a few minutes, 
of their death; consequently, when the Plague had once spread, 
all the precautions taken to prevent its increase were useless, 
while they caused great misery and suffering, and doubtless 
very much greater loss of life. For, owing to so many being 
shut up in the houses with those affected, and there being no 
escape from the infection, whole families, with the servants 
and apprentices, sickened and died together. 

Cyril frequently went up to view the infected districts. He 
was not moved by curiosity, but by a desire to see if there 
were no way of being of use. There was not a street but 
many of the houses were marked with the red cross. In 
front of these the watchmen sat on stools or chairs lent by 
the inmates, or borrowed from some house whence the in- 
habitants had all fled. The air rang with pitiful cries. 
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Sometimes women, distraught with terror or grief, screamed 
wildly through open windows. Sometimes people talked from 
the upper stories to their neighbours on either hand, or 
opposite, prisoners like themselves, each telling their lament- 
able tale of misery, of how many had died and how many 
remained. 

It was by no means uncommon to see on the pavement men 
and women who, in the excess of despair or pain, had thrown 
themselves headlong down. While such sounds and sights filled 
Cyril with horror, they aroused still more his feelings of pity and 
desire to be of some use. Very frequently he went on errands 
for people who called down from above to him. Money was 
lowered in a tin dish, or other ves.-'el, in which it lay co\ ered with 
vinegar as a disinfectant. Taking it out, he would go and buy 
the required ai't ides, generally food or medicine, and, returning, 
place them in a bask(‘t that was again lowered. 

The watchmen mostly executed these commissions, but 
many of them were surly fidlows, and, as they were often 
abased and cui’sed by those whom they held prisoners, would do 
but little for them. They had, moreover, an excuse for refusing 
to leave the d(X)r, because, as often liappened, it might be opened 
in their absence and the inmates escape. It was true that 
the watchmen had the keys, but the scrc'W'S were often drawn 
from the locks inside ; and so frequently was this done that 
at last chains with padlocks wore fa.stened to all the doors as 
soon as the watch was set over them. But even this did not 
avail. Many of the houses bad communications at the backs 
into other streets, and so eluded the vigilance of the watch ; 
while, in other cases, communications were broken through 
the walls into other houses, empty either by de.sertion or death, 
and the OKScapo could thus be made under the very eye of the 
watchman. 

Very frequently Cyril went into a church when he saw the 
door open. Here very small congregations would be gathered, 
for there was a fear on the part of all of meeting with strangers, 
for these might, unknown to themselves, be already stricken 
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with the pest, and all public meetings of any kind were, for 
this reason, strictly forbidden. One day, he was passing a 
church that had hitherto been always closed, its incumbent 
being one of those who had fled at the outbreak of the Plague. 
Uj.)on entering he saw a larger congregation than usual, some 
twenty or thirty people being present. 

The minister had just mounted the pulpit, and was l)e- 
ginniiig his address as Cyiil entered. The latter was struck 
with his appearance. He was a man of some thirty years 
of age, with a strangely earnest facc‘. His voice was deep, but 
soft and flexible, and in the stillness of the almost empty 
church its lowest tones seemed to come with impressive power, 
and Cyril thought that ho had never heard such preaching 
before. The very text seemed strange at such a time : “ Re- 
joice j/e, for the kimjdo'm of heaven is at hand.'* Prom most 
of the discourses he had heard Cyril had gone out depressed 
rather than inspirited. They had bt'on pitched in one tone. 
The terrible scourge that raged round them was held up as a 
punishment sent by the wrath of God upon a sinful peo])le, 
and the congregation wore warned to prej)are thmnselves for 
the fate, that might at any moment tluars, by repentance, 
and humiliation. The preacher to whom Cyril was now 
listening spoke in an altogether dilForont strain. 

“ You are all soldiers of Ohri.st,” he said, “and now is an 
opportunity given to you to show that you are worthy soldiers. 
When the troops of a worldly monarch go in to battle they 
do so with head erect, with pi’oud and resolute bearing, with 
flashing eye, and with high courage, determined to bear aloft 
his banner and to crown it with victory, even though it cost 
them their lives. Such is the mien that soldiei-s of Christ 
should bear in the mortal strife now raging round us. Let 
them show the same fearlessness of death, the same high 
courage, the same unlimited confidence in their Leader. What 
matter if they die in His service ? He has told them what 
their work should be. He has bidden them visit the sick and 
comfort the sorrowing. What if there be danger in the work ? 
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Did He shrink from the Cross which was to end ITis work of 
love, and is it for His followers to do so ? ‘ Though you go down 
into the pit,’ He has said, ‘ I am there also ’ ; and with His 
companionship one must be craven indeed to tremble. This 
is a noble opjx)rtunity for holding high the banner of Christ. 
There is work to lie done for all, and as the work is done, men 
should see by the calm courage, the cheerfulness, and the 
patience of those that do it, that they know that they are 
doing His work, and that they are content to leave the issue, 
whatever it be, in His hands.” 

Such was the tone in which, for half an hour, he spoke. 
When he had finisliod he offered up a prayer, gave the blessing, 
and then ciame down from the pulpit and spoke to sevei-al of 
the congregation. He was evidently personally known to most 
of them. One by one, after a few words, they left the church. 
Cyril remained to the last. 

“ I am mlling to work, sir,” he said, as the preacher came 
up, “ but, so far, no work has come in my way.” 

“ Have you father or mother, or any dependent on you 1 ” 

“ No one, sir.” 

“ Then come along with me ; I lodge close by. I have eaten 
nothing to-day, and must keep up my strength, and I have a 
long round of calls to make.” 

“ This is the first time I have seen the church open,” Cyril 
said, as they went out. 

“ It is not my church, sir, nor do 1 belong to the Church 
of England ; I am an Independent. But as many of the pastors 
have fled and left their sheep untended, so have we — for there 
are others besidt^s myself who have done so — taken possession of 
their empty pulpits, none gainsaying us, and are doing what 
good we can. You have been in the war, I see,” he went on, 
glancing at Cyril’s arm, which was carried in a sling. 

“ Yes ; I was at the battle of Lowestoft, and having been 
wounded there, came to London to stay in a friend’s house till 
I was cured. He and his family have left, but I am living 
with a trusty foreman who is in charge of the house. I have 
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a great desire to be useful. I myself have little fear of the 
plague.” 

“ That is the best of all preservatives from its ravages, 
although not a sure one ; for many doctors who have laboured 
fearlessly have yet died. Have you thought of any way of 
being useful ? ” 

“ No, sir ; that is what is troubling me. As you see, I have 
but the use of one arm, and I have not got back my full 
strength by a long way.” 

“ Every one can be useful if he chooses,” the minister said. 
“There is need everywhere among this stricken, frightened, 
helpless people, of men of calm courage and cool heads. Nine 
out of ten are so scared out of their senses, when once the 
Plague enters the houses, as to bo well nigh useles.s, and yet 
the law hinders those who would help if they could. I am 
compelled to labour, not among those who are sick, but among 
those who are well. When one enters a house with the red 
cross on the door, he may leave it no more until he is either 
borne out to the dead-cart, or the Plague has wholly dis- 
appeared within it, and a month has elapsed. The sole excep- 
tion are the doctors j they are no more exempt from spreading 
the infection than other men, but as they must do theii' work 
so far as they can they have free passage; and yet, so few is 
their number and so heavy already their losses, that not one 
in a hundred of those that are smitten can have their aid. 
Here is one coming now, one of the best — Dr. Hodges. If you 
are indeed willing so to risk your life, I will speak to him. 
But I know not your name ? ” 

“ My name is Cyril Shenstone.” 

The clergyman looked at him suddenly, and would have 
spoken, hut the doctor was now close to them. 

“Ah! Mr. Wallace,” he said, “I am glad to see you, and 
to know that, so far, you have not taken the disease, although 
constantly going into the worst neighbourhoods.” 

“ Like yourself. Dr. Hodges, I have no fear of it.” 

“ I do not say I have no fear,” the doctor replied. “ I do my 
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duty BO far as I can, but I do not doubt that, sooner or later, 
I shall catch the malady, as many of us have done already. 
I take such precautions as I can, but the distemper seems to 
Itaflie all precautions. My only grief is that our skill avails so 
little. So far we have found nothing that seems to be of any 
real use. Perhaps if we could attack it in the earlier stages 
we might be more successful. The strange nature of the disease, 
and the way in which it does its work well-nigh to the end, 
lief ore the patient is himself aware of it, puts it out of our 
power to combat it. In many cases I am not sent for until 
the patient is at the point of death, and by the time I reach 
his door I am met with the news that he is dead. But I must 
be going.” 

“ One moment. Dr. Hodges. This young gentleman has been 
expressing to me his desire to be of use. I know nothing of 
1dm save that he was one of my congregation this morning, 
but, as he fears not the Plague, and is moved by a desire to 
help his fellows in distress, I take it that he is a good youth. 
He was wounded in the bfittle of Lowestoft, and, being as 
ready to encounter the Plague as he was the Dutch, would now 
tight in the cause of humanity. Would you take him as an 
assistfint ? I doubt if he knows anything of medicine, but I 
think he is one that would see your oi’ders carried out. He 
has no relations or friends, and therefore considers himself 
free to venture his life.” 

The doctor looked earnestly at Oyril and then raised his hat. 

“ Young sir,” he said, “ since you are willing so to venture 
your life, I will gladly accept your help. There are few enough 
(dear ht^ads in this city, God knows. As for the nurses, they are 
Jezebels. Thi^y have the choice of starving or nursing, and 
they nurse ; but they negle(!t their patients, they rob them, 
and there is little doubt that in many cases they murder them, 
so that at the end of their first nursing tliey may have enough 
money to live on without going to another house. But I am 
pressed for time. Here is my card. Call on me this evening 
at six, and we will talk further on the matter.” 
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Shaking hands with the minister he hurried away. 

“ Come aa far as my lodgings,” Mr. Wallace said to Cyril, 
“ and stay with me while I eat my meal. 'Tia a div(3rsion to 
ont^’s mind to turn for a moment from the one topic that all 
men are speaking of. 

“ Your name is Shenstone. I come from Norfolk. There 
was a family of that name formerly had estates near my 
native place. One Sir Aubrey Shenstone was at its head — a 
brave gentleman. I well rememl)er seeing him when I was 
a boy, but he took the side of the King against the Parliament, 
and, as we heard, passed over with Charles to France when his 
cause was lost. I have not heard of him since.” 

“ Sir Aubrey was my father,” Cyril said ijuietly j he died 
a year ago. I am bis only son.” 

“ And therefore Sir Cyril,” the minister said, “ though you 
did not so name your.self.” 

“ It was needless,” Cyril said. “ I have no estates to support 
my title, and though it is true that, when at sea with Prince 
Ell port, I was called Sir Cyril, it was because the Prince had 
known my father, and knew that I, at his death, inlierited tho 
title, though I inherited nothing else.” 

They now reached the door of Mr. Wallace's lodging, and 
went up to his room on the first floor. 

“ Neglect no precaution,” tho minister said. “ No ono 
should throw away his life. I myself, although not a smoker, 
nor accustomed to take .snuff, use it now, and would, as the 
ilociors advise, chew a piece of tobacco, but 'tis too nasty, and 
when I tried it, T was so ill that I thought even the risk of 
the Plague preferable. But I carry camphor in my pockets, 
and when I return from preaching among people of whom 
some may well have the infection, 1 bathe my face and hands 
with vinegar, and, pouring some on to a hot iron, fill the room 
with its vapour. My life is useful, I hope, and I would fain 
keep it, as long as it is the Lord’s will, to work in His service. 
As a ruh?, 1 take wine and bread before I go out in the morning, 
though to-day I was pressed for time, and neglected it. I 
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should adviso you always to do so. I am convinced that a 
full man has leSvS chance of catching the infection than a fasting 
one, and that it is the weakness many men suffer from their 
fears, and from their loss of appetite from grief, that causes 
them to take it so easily. When the fever was so had in 
St. Giles’s, I heard that in many instances, where whole 
families were carried away, the nurses shut up with them 
were untouched with the infection, and I believe that this 
was because they had become hardened to the work, and 
ate and drank heartHy, and troubled not themselves at all at 
the grief of those around them. They say that many of these 
luirpies have grown wealthy, loading themselves with every- 
thing valuable they could lay hands on in the houses of those 
they attended.” 

After the meal, in which he insisted upon Cyril joining him, 
was concluded, Mr. Wallace uttered a short prayer that 
Cyril might safely pass through the work he had undertaken. 

“ 1 trust,” he said, “ that you will come here frequently ^ I 
generally have a few friends hei'e of an evening. We try to 
be cheerful, and to strengthen each other, and I am sure we 
all have comfort at these meetings.” 

“ Thank you, I will come sometimes, sir ; but as a rule I 
must return home, for my friend, John Wilkes, would sorely 
miss my company, and is so good and faithful a fellow that 
I would not seem to desert him on any account.” 

“ Do as you think right, lad, but remember there will always 
be a welcome for you here when you choose to come.” 

John Wilkes was dismayed when he heard of Cyril’s 
intention. 

“ Well, Master Cyril,” he said, after smoking his pipe in 
silence for some time, “it is not for me to hinder you in 
what you have made up your mind to do. I don’t say that 
if I wasn’t on duty here that I mightn’t go and do what I could 
for these poor creatures. But 1 don’t know. It is one thing 
to face a deadly fever like this Plague if it comes on board 
your own ship, for there is no getting out of it ; and as you 
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have got to face it, why, says I, do it as a man ; but as for 
going out of your way to put yourself in the middle of it, 
that is going a bit beyond me.” 

“ Well, John, you didn’t think it foolish when I went as a 
Volunteer to fight the Dutch. It was just the same thing, you 
know.” 

“ I suppose it was,” John said rcductantly, after a pause. 
“ But then, you see, you were fighting for your country.” 

“Well, but in the present case I shall be fighting for my 
countrymen and countrywomen, John. It is awful to think 
of the misery that people are suffering, and it seems to me 
that, having nothing else to do here, it is specially my duty to 
put my hand to the work of helping as far as I can. The risk 
may, at present, be greater than it would be if 1 stayed at 
home, but if the Plague spreads — and it looks as if all the City 
would presently be affected — all will have to run the risk of 
contagion. There are thousands of women now who voluntarily 
enter the houses as nurses for a small rate of pay. Even 
robbers, they say, will enter and ransack the houses of the 
dead in search of plunder. It will be a shame indeed then if 
one should shrink from doing so when possibly one might do 
good.” 

“ I will say nothing more against it, Master Cyril. Still, 
I do not see exactly what you are going to do ; with one arm 
you could scarce hold down a raving man.” 

“ I am not going to be a nurse, certainly, John,” Cyril said, 
with a laugh. “I expect that the doctor wants certain cases 
watched. Either he may doubt the nurses, or he may want to 
see how some particular drug works. Nothing, so far, seems 
of use, but that may be partly because the doctors are all so 
busy that they cannot watch the patients and see, from hour 
to hour, how medicines act.” 

“ When I was in the Levant, and the pest was bad there,” 
John Wilkes said, “ I heard that the Turks, when seized with 
the distemper, sometimes wrapped themselves up in a great 
number of clothes, so that they sweated heavily, and that this 
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seemed, in some cases, to draw off the fever, and so the patient 
recovered.” 

“ That seems a sensible sort of treatment, John, and worth 
trying with this Plague.” 

On calling on Dr-. Hodges that afternoon, Cyril found that 
he had rightly guessed the nature of the work that the doctor 
wished him to perform. 

“ I can never rely upon the nurses,” he said. “ I give 
instructions with medicines, but in most cases I am sure that 
the instructions are never carried out. The relations and 
friends are too frightened to think or act calmly, too full of 
grief for the sick, and anxiety for those who have not yet 
taken the illness, to watch the changes in the patient. As to 
the nurses, they are often drunk the whole time they are in 
the house. Sometimes they fear to go near the sick man or 
woman ; sometimes, undoubtedly, they hasten death. In most 
cases it matters little, for we are generally called in too late to 
be of any service. The poor people view us almost as enemies ; 
they hide their malady from us in every way. Half our time, 
too, is wasted uselessly, for many are there who frigiiten them- 
selves into the belief that they are ill, and send for us in all 
haste. So far, we feel that we are working altogether in the 
dark; none of us can see that any sort of drug avails even 
in the slightest degree when the malady has once got a hold. 
One in twenty cases may live, but why we know not. Still 
the fact that some do live shows that the illness is not neces- 
sarily mortal, and that, could the right remedy be found, we 
might yet overcome it. The first thing, however, is to try to 
prevent its spread. Here we have ten or more people shut 
up in a house with one sick person. It is a terrible necessity, 
for it is a sentence of death to many, if not to all. We give 
the nurses instructions to fumigate the room by evaporating 
vinegar upon hot irons, by burning spices and drugs, by 
sprinkling perfumes. So far, I cannot see that these measures 
have been of any service, but I cannot say how thoroughly 
they have been carried out, and I sorely need an assistant to 
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see that the system is fairly tried. It is not necessary that he 
should he a doctor, but he must have influence and power over 
those in the house. He must be calm and firm, and he must 
be regarded by the people as a doctor. If you will undertake 
this, you must put on a wig, for you know that that is looked 
upon as a necessary part of a doctor’s outfit by people in geneial. 
I shall introduce you as my assistant, and say that you are to 
be obeyed as implicitly as if I myself were present. Tliere is 
another reason why you must pass as a doctor, for you would 
otherwise be a prisoner and unable to pass in and out. You 
had best wear a black suit. I will lend you one of my canes 
and a snuft-box, and should advise you to take snuff, even if it 
is not your habit, for I believe that it is good against infection, 
and one of the experiments I wish to try is as to what its 
result may be if burnt freely in the house. Are you ready to 
undertake this work ^ ” 

“ Quite ready, sir.” 

“ Then come round here at eight in the morning. I shall 
have he,ard by that hour from t}»e examiners of this parish of 
any fresh case they have found. They begin theii’ rounds at 
five o’clock.” 

The next day Cyril presented himself at the doctor’s, dressed 
in black, with white ruffles to his shirt, and a flowing wig he 
had purchased the night before. 

“ Here are the cane and snuff-box,” Dr. Hodges said. “ Now 
you will pass muster very well as my assistant. Lot us be off 
at once, for 1 have a long list of cases.” 

Cyril remained outside while Doctor Hodges went into three 
or four houses. Presently he came down to the door, and 
said to him, — 

“ This is a case where things are favourable for a first 
trial. It is a boy who is taken ill, and the parents, though 
in deep grief, seem to have some sense loft.” 

He turned to the watchman, who had already been placed at 
the door. The man, who evidently know him, had saluted 
respectfully when he entered the hous©. 
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“ This gentleman is my assistant,” he said, ** and you will 
allow him to pass in and out just as you would myself. He is 
going to take this case entirely in hand, and you will regard 
him as being in charge here.” 

He then re-entered the house with Cyril, and led him to the 
room where the parents of the boy, and two elder sisters, were 
assembled. 

“ This is my assistant,” he said, “ and he has consented to 
take entire charge of the case, though I myself shall look in 
and consult with him every morning. In the first place, your 
son must be taken to the top storey of the house. You say 
that you are ready to nurse him yourselves, and do not wish 
that a paid nurse should be had in. I commend your deter- 
mination, for the nurses are, for the most part, worse than 
useless, and carry the infection all over the house. But only 
one of you must go into the room, and whoever goes in must 
stay there. It is madness for all to be going in and out and 
exposing themselves to the infection when no good can be done. 
When this is the case, one or other is sure to take the malady, 
and then it spreads to all. Which of you will undertake the 
duty?” 

All four at once offered themselves, and there was an earnest 
contest between them for the dangerous post. Dr. Hodges 
listened for a minute or two, and then decided upon the elder 
of the two sisters — a quiet, resolute-looking girl with a healthy 
face. 

“ This young lady shall be nurse,” he said. “ I feel that I 
can have confidence in her. She looks healthy and strong, 
and would, methinks, best resist the malady, should she take it. 
I am leaving my assistant here for a time to see to the 
fumigation of the house. You will please see that his order's 
are carried out in every respect. I have every hope that if 
this is done the Plague will not spread further ; but much 
must depend upon yourselves. Do not give way to grief, 
but encourage each other, and go about with calm minds. 
I see,” ho said, pointing to a Bible on the table, “ that you 
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know where to go for comfort and strength. The first thing 
is to carry the boy up to the room that we chose for him.” 

“ I will do that,” the father said. 

“ He had better be left in the blankets in which he is lying. 
Cover him completely over with them, for, above all, it is 
necessary that you should not inhale his breath. You had 
better take the head and your daughter the feet. But first see 
that the room upstairs is prepared.” 

In a few minutes the lad was transferred to the upper 
room, the doctor warning the others not to enter that from 
which he had been carried until it had been fumigated and 
sprinkled with vinegar. 

“Now,” he said to the girl who was to remain with the patient, 
“ keep the window wide open ; as there is no fireplace, keep a 
brazier of charcoal burning near the window. Keep the door 
shut, and open it only when you have need for something. 
Give him a portion of this medicine every half hour. Do not 
lean over him — remember that his breath is a fatal poison. 
Put a pinch of these powdered spices into the fire every few 
minutes. Pour this perfume over your handkerchief, and put 
it over your mouth and nose whenever you approach the bed. 
He is in a stupor now, poor lad, and I fear that his chance 
of recovery is very slight ; but you must remember that your 
own life is of value to your parents, and that it behoves you to 
do all in your power to preserve it, and that if you take the 
contagion it may spread through the house. We shall hang 
a sheet, soaked in vinegar, outside the door.” 

“We could not have a better case for a trial,” he said, as 
he went downstairs and joined Cyril, whom he had bidden 
wait below. “The people are all calm and sensible, and if 
we succeed not here, there is small chance of our succeeding 
elsewhere.” 

The doctor then gave detailed orders as to fumigating the 
house, and left. Cyril saw at once that a brazier of char- 
coal was lighted and carried upstairs, and he called to the 
girl to come out and fetch it in. As soon as she had done so 
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the sheet was hung over the door. Then he took another 
brazier, placed it in the room from which the boy had been 
carried, laid several lumps of sulphur upon it, and then 
left the room. All the doors of the other rooms were then 
thrown open, and a quantity of tobacco, spices, and herbs, 
were burnt on a red-hot iron at the foot of the stairs, until 
the house was filled with a dense smoke. Half an hour later 
all the windows were opened. 


CHAPTEE XVT. 

FATHER AND SON. 

T he process of fumigation had well nigh suffocated the wife 
and daughter of the trader, but, as soon as the smoke 
cleared away, Cyril set them all to work to carry up articles of 
furniture to another bedroom on the top floor. 

“When your daughter is released from nursing, madam," 
he said, “ she must at once come into this room, and remain 
there secluded for a few days. Therefore, it will be well to 
make it as comfortable as possible for her. Her food must be 
taken up and put outside the door, so that she can take it in 
there without any of you going near her.” 

The occupation was a useful one, as it distracted the thoughts 
of those engaged in it from the sick room, 

Cyril did not enter there. He had told the girl to call him 
should there be any necessity, but said, — 

“ Do not call me unless absolutely needful, if, for instance, 
he becomes violent, in which case we must fasten the sheets 
across him so as to restrain him. But it is of no use your 
remaining shut up there if I go in and out of the room to 
carry the infection to the others,” 

** You have hurt your arm, doctor ? ” the mother said, when 
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the arrangements were all made, and they had returned to the 
room below. 

“ Yes," he said ; “ I met with an accident, and must, for a 
short time, keep my arm in a sling." 

“ You look young, sir, to be running these fearful perils." 

“ I am young," Cyril said, and have not yet completed all 
my studies; but Dr. Hodges judged that I was sufficiently 
advanced to be able to be of service to him, not so much in 
prescribing as by seeing that his orders were carried out.” 

Every half hour he went upstairs, and inquired, through the 
door, as to the state of the boy. 

Late in the afternoon he heard the girl crying bitterly 
within. He knocked, and she cried out, — 

“ He is dead, sir ; he has just expired." 

“ Then you must think of yourself and the others,” he said. 
“The small packet I placed on the chair contains sulphur. 
Close the window, then place the packet on the fire, and leave 
the room at once and go into the next room, which is all ready 
for you. There, I pray you, undress, and sponge yourself with 
vinegar, then make your clothes into a bundle and put them 
outside the door. There will be a bowl of hot broth in readiness 
for you there ; drink that, and then go to bed at once, and keep 
the blankets over you and try to slet'p." 

He went part of the way downstairs, and, in a minute or 
two, heard a door open and shut, then another door shut. 
Knowing that the order had been carried out, he went down- 
stairs. 

“ Madam," he said, “ God has taken your boy. The doctor 
had but little hope for him. For the sake of yourself and those 
around you, I pray you all to bear up against the sorrow." 

The mother burst into tears, and, leaving her with her 
husband and daughter, Cyril went into the kitchen, where the 
maid and an apprentice were sitting with pale faces, and bade 
the servant at once warm up the broth, that had already been 
prepared. As soon as it was ready, he carried a basin up- 
stairs. The bundle of clothes had already been placed outside 
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the girl's room. He took this down and put it on the kitchen 
fire. 

Now,” he said, “ take four basins up to the parlour, and do 
you and the boy each make a hearty meal. I think there is 
little fear of the Plague spreading, and your best chance 
of avoiding it is by keeping up your spirits and not fretting 
about it.” 

As soon as the broth had been taken into the parlour, he 
went in and persuaded them to eat and to take a glass of 
wine with it, while he himself sat down with them. 

“You are all weak,” he said, “for, doubtless, you have 
eaten nothing to-day, and you need strength as well as 
courage. I trust that your daughter will presently go off into 
a sound sleep. The last thing before you go to bed, take up 
with you a basin of good posset with a glass of wine in it ; 
knock gently at her door ; if she is awake, tell her to come 
out and take it in as soon as you have gone, but if she does 
not reply, do not rouse her. I can be of no further use 
to-night, but will return in the morning, when I hope to find 
all is well.” 

The father accompanied him to the door. 

“You will of course bring the poor boy down to-night. 
It were best that you made some excuse to sleep in another 
room. Let your daughter sleep with her mother. When 
you go in to fetch him, be careful that you do not enter 
at once, for the fumes of the sulphur will scarcely have 
abated. As you go in, place a wet handkerchief to your 
mouth, and make to the window and throw it open, closing 
the door behind you. Sit at the window till the air is 
tolerable, then wrap the blankets round him and carry him 
downstairs when you hear the bell. After he has gone tell 
the servant to have a brazier lighted, and to keep up the 
kitchen fire. As soon as he is gone, burn on the brazier 
at the foot of the stairs, tobacco and spices, as we did 
before; then take off your clothes and burn them on the 
kitchen fire, and then go up to bed. You can leave the doors 
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and windows of the rooms that are not in use open, so that 
the smoke may escape.” 

“ God bless you, sir ! ” the man said. “ You have been a 
comfort indeed to us, and I have good hopes that the Plague 
will spread no further among us.” 

Cyril went first to the doctor’s, and reported what had taken 
place. 

“ I will go round in the morning and see how they are,” he 
concluded, “ and bring you round word before you start on your 
rounds.” 

“ You have done very well indeed,” the doctor said. “ If 
people everywhere would be as calm, and obey orders as well 
as those you have been with, I should have good hopes that 
we might check the spread of the Plague ; but you will find 
that they are quite the exception.” 

This, indeed, proved to be the case. In many instances, the 
people were so distracted with grief and fear that they ran 
about the house like mad persons, cr3dng and screaming, 
running in and out of the sick chamber, or sitting there 
crying helplessly, and refusing to leave the body until it was 
carried out to the dead-cart. But with such cases Cyril had 
nothing to do, as the doctor would only send him to the houses 
where he saw that his instructions would be carried out. 

To his great satisfaction, Cyril found that the precautions 
taken in the first case proved successful. Regularly, every 
morning, he inquired at the door, and received the answer, 
“ All are well.” 

In August the Plague greatly increased in violence, the 
deaths rising to ten thousand a week. A dull despair had 
now seized the population. It seemed that all were to be 
swept away. Many went out of their minds. The quacks 
no longer drove a flourishing trade in their pretended 
nostrums; these were now utterly discredited, for nothing 
seemed of the slightest avail. Some went to the opposite 
extreme, and affected to defy fate. The taverns were filled 
again, and boisterous shouts and songs seemed to mock the 
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dismal cries from the houses with the red cross on the door, 
liobberies were rife. Regardless of the danger of the pest, 
robbers broke into the houses where all the inmates had 
})Grished by the Plague, and rifled them of their valuables. 
I’he nurses plundered the dying. All natural affection seemed 
at an end. Those stricken were often deserted by all their 
relatives, and left alone to perish. 

Rands of reckless young fellows went through the streets 
singing, and, dressing up in masks, performed the dance of 
death. The dead were too many to be carried away in carts 
at night to the great pits prepared for them, but the dismal 
tones of the bell, and the cries of “ Bring out your dead ! " 
sounded in the streets all day. It was no longer possible to 
watch the whole of the infected houses. Sometimes Plague- 
stricken men would escape from their beds and run through 
the streets until they dropped dead. One such man, in the 
height of his delirium, sprang into the river, and, after 
swimming about for some time, returned to the shore, marvel- 
lously cured of his malady by the shock. 

Cyril went occasionally in the evening to the lodgings of 
Mr. Wallace. At first he met several people gathered there, 
but the number became fewer every time he went. He had 
told the minister that he thought that it would be better for 
him to stay away, exposed as he was to infection, but Mr. 
Wallace would take no excuses on this score. 

“ We are all in the hands of God,” he said. “ The streets 
are full of infected people, and I myself frequently go to pray 
with my friends in the earliest stages of the malady. There 
is no longer any use in precautions. We can but all go on 
doing our duty until we are called away, and even among the 
few who gather here of an evening there may be one or more 
who are already smitten, though unconscious yet that their 
summons has come.” 

Among others Cyril was introduced to a Mr. and Mrs. 
Harvey, who were, the minister told him, from the country, but 
were staying in town on account of a painful family business. 
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“ I have tried to persuade them to return home and to stay 
there until the Plague ceases, but they conceive it their duty 
to remain. They are, like myself, Independents, and are not 
easily to be turned from a resolution they have taken.” 

Cyril could easily understand that Mr. Harvey was exactly 
what he, from the description he had hoard of them, had 
pictured to himself that a Roundhead soldier would be. He 
had a stern face, eyes deeply sunk in his head, high cheek- 
bones, a firm mouth, and a sq\iare jaw. He wore his hair 
cut close. His figure was bony, and he must, as a young man, 
have been very powerful. He spoke in a slow, deliberate way, 
that struck Cyril as being the result of long effort, for a 
certain restless action of the fingers and the quick movement 
of the eye, told of a naturally impulsive and fiery disposition. 
He constantly used scriptural texts in the coni'se of his speech. 
His wife was gentle and quiet, but it was evident that there 
was a very strong sympathy between them, and Cyril found, 
after meeting them once or twice, that he liked them fai’ 
better than he thought he should do on their first introduction. 
This was, no doubt, partly due to the fact that Mr. Harvey 
frequently entered into conversation with him, and appeared 
to interest himself in him. He was, too, a type that was 
altogether new to the lad. From his father, and his father’s 
companions, he had heard nothing good of the Puritans, 
but the evident earnestness of this man’s nature was, to 
extent, in accordance with his own disposition, and he felt 
that, widely as ho might differ from him on all points of 
politics, ho could not but respect him. The evenings were 
pleasant. As if by common consent, the conversation never 
turned on the Plague, but they talked of other passing 
events, of the trials of their friends, and of the laws that 
were being put in force against Noncoraf or mists. 

“ What think you of these persecutions, young sir ? ” Mr. 
Harvey abruptly asked Cyril, one evening, breaking off in the 
midst of a general conversation. 

Cyril was a little confused at the unexpected question. 
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“ I think all persecutions for conscience* sake are wrong,” 
he said, after a moment’s pause, “ and generally recoil upon the 
persecutors. Spain lost Holland owing to her persecution of 
the people. France lost great numbers of her best citizens 
by her laws against the Protestants. I agree with you 
thoroughly, that the persecution of the Nonconformists at 
present is a grievous error, and a cruel injustice ; but, at the 
same time, if you will excuse my saying so, it is the natural 
consequence of the persecution by the Nonconformists, when 
they were in power, of the ministers of the Church of England. 
My tutor in France was an English clergyman, who had been 
driven from his living, like thousands of other ministers, 
because he would not give up his opinions. Therefore, you 
see, I very early was imbued with a hatred of persecution in 
any form. I trust that I have not spoken too boldly; but 
you asked for my opinion, and I was forced to give it.” 

“ At any rate, young sir, you have spoken manfully, and I 
like you none the worse for it. Nor can I altogether gain- 
say your words. But you must remember that we had before 
been oppressed, and that we have been engaged in a desperate 
struggle for liberty of conscience.” 

Which, having won for ourselves, we proceeded to deny to 
others,” Mr. Wallace said, with a smile. “Cyril has us fairly, 
Mr. Harvey. We are reaping what oui* fathers sowed. They 
thought that the power they had gained was to be theirs to 
hold always, and they used it tyrannously, being thereby false 
to all their principles. It is ever the persecuted, when he 
attains power, who becomes the persecutor, and, hard as is 
the pressure of the laws now, we should never forget that 
we have, in our time, been persecutors, and that in defiance 
of the rights of conscience we had fought to achieve, Man's 
nature is, I fear, unchangeable. The slave longs, above all 
things, for freedom, but when he rises successfully against his 
master he, in turn, becomes a tyrant, and not infrequently 
a cruel and bloodthirsty one. Still, we must hope. It may 
be in the good days that are to come, we may reach a 
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point when each will be free to worship in his own fashion, 
without any fear or hindrance, recognising the fact that each 
has a right to follow his own path to Heaven, without its 
being a subject of offence to those who walk in other ways.” 

One or two of the other visitors were on the point of 
speaking, when Mr. Wallace put a stop to further argument 
by fetching a Bible from his closet, and preparing for the 
short service of prayer with which the evening always closed. 

One evening, Mr. Harvey and his wife were absent from 
the usual gathering. 

“ I feel anxious about them,” Mr. Wallace said ; “ they have 
never, since they arrived in town, missed coming here at seven 
o’clock. The bells are usually striking the hour as they come. 
I fear that one or other of them may have been seized by 
the Plague.” 

“ With your permission, sir, 1 will run round and see,” Cyril 
said. “ I know their lodging, for I have accompanied them to 
the door several times. It is but five minutes’ walk from here. 
If one or other is ill I will run round to Hr. Hodges, and I 
am sure, at my request, he will go round at once to see them.” 

Cyril walked fast towards the lodging occupied by the 
Harveys. It was at the house of a mercer, but he and his 
family had, three weeks before, gone away, having gladly 
permitted his lodgers to remain, as their pi-esence acted as a 
guard to the house. They had brought up an old servant 
with them, and were therefore able to dispense with other 
attendants. Cyril hurried along, trying, as usual, to pay as little 
heed as he could to the doleful cries that arose from many 
of the houses. Although it was still broad daylight there was 
scarce a soul in the streets, and those he met were, like himself, 
walking fast, keeping as far as possible from any one they 
met, so as to avoid contact. 

As he neared the house he heard a woman scream. A moment 
later a casement was thrown open, and Mrs. Harvey’s head 
appeared. She gave another piercing ciy for help, and was 
then suddenly dragged back, and the casement was violently 
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^closed. Cyril had so frequently hearrd similar cries that ho 
would have paid ho attention to it had it come from a stranger, 
but he felt that Mrs. Harvey was not one to give way to wild 
despair, even had her husband been suddenly attacked with 
the Plague. Her sudden disappearance, and the closing of the 
casement, too, were unaccountable, unless, indeed, her husband 
were. in a state of violent delirium. He ran to the door and 
dung himself against it. 

“Help me to force it down,” he cried, to a man who was 
passing. 

“ You are. mad,” the man replied. “Ho you not see that 
they have got the Plague? You may hear hundreds of such 
cries every day.” 

Cyril drew his sword, which he always carried when he 
went out of an evening — for, owing to the deaths among 
the City watch, deeds of lawlessness and violence were con- 
stantly perpetrated — and struck, with all his strength, with 
the hilt upon the fastening of the casement next the door. 
Several of the small panes of glass fell in, and the whole 
window shook. Again and again he struck upon the same spot, 
when the fastening gave way, and the window flew open. He 
fiprang in at once, ran through the shop into the passage, and 
then upstairs. The door was open, and he nearly fell over the 
body of a man. As he ran into the room he heard the words, — 

“ For the last time ; Will you sign the deed ? You think 
I will not do this, but I am desperate.” 

As the words left his mouth, Cyril sprang forward between 
the man and Mr. Harvey, who was standing with his arms 
folded, looking steadfastly at his opponent, who was menacing 
him with a drawn sword. The man, with a terrible oath, 
turned to defend himself, repeating the oath when he saw who 
was his assailant. 

“ I let you off last time lightly, you scoundrel 1 ” Cyril 
exclaimed. “ This time it is your life or mine.’^ 

The man made a furious lunge at him. Cyril parried it, and 
would at the next moment have run him through had not 
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Mr. Harvey suddenly thrown himself between them, hurling 
Cyril's antagonist to the ground. 

“ Put up your sword,” he said to Cyril. “ This man is my 
son ; scoundr(‘.l and villain, yet still my son, even though 
he has raised his hand against me. Leave him to God.” 

(Jyril had stepped a pace back in his surprise. At first ho 
thought that Mr. Harvey’s trouble had turned his brain ; then 
it flashed across him that this ruffian’s name was indeed John 
Harvey. The man was about to rise from the floor when 
Oyiil again sprang forward. 

“Drop that sword,” he exclaimed, “or I will run )ou 
through. Now, sir,” he said to Mr. Harvey, “ will you draw 
out that pistol, whose butt projects from Ids pocket, or your 
son may do one of us mischief yet ? ” 

That such had been the man’s intention was evident from 
the glance of baffied rage he threw at Cyril. 

“ Now, sir, go,” his father said sternly. “ Kemomber that, 
henceforth, you are no son of mine. Did I do my <luty I 
should hand you over to the watch — not for your threats to 
me, but for the sword-thrust you have given to Joseph Edmonils, 
who has many times carried you on his shoulder when a cldld. 
You may compass my death, but be assured that not one 
farthing will you gain tlu'reby. ‘Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord.’ I leave it to Him to pay it. Now go.” 

John Harvey rose to his feet, and walked to the door. Then 
he turned and shook his fist at Cyril. 

“ Curse you ! ” he said. “ I will bo even with you yet.” 

Cyril now had time to look round. His eye fell upon the 
figure of Mrs. Harvey, who had fallen insensible. He made 
a step towards her, but her husband said, “ Hhe has but fainted. 
This is more pressing,” and he turned to the old servant. 
Cyril aided him in lifting the old man up and laying him 
on the couch. 

“ He breathes,” said he. 

“ He is wounded to death,” Mr. Harvey said sadly ; “ and 
my son hath done it.” 
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Cyril opened the servant’s coat. 

“ Here is the wound, high up on the left side. It may not 
touch a vital part. It bleeds freely, and I have heard that 
that is a good sign.” 

“ It i.s .‘>:o,” Mr. Harvey said excitedly. “ Perhaps he may yet 
recover. I would give all that I am worth that it might be so, 
and that, bad as he may be, the sin of this murder should not 
rest on my son’s soul.” 

“I will run for the doctor, sir, but before I go let me help 
you to lift your wife. She will doubtless come round shortly, 
and will aid you to stanch the wound till the doctor comes.” 

Mrs. Harvey was indeed already showing signs of returning 
animation. She was placed on a couch, and water sprinkled 
on her face. As soon as he saw her eyes open Cyril caught 
up his hat and ran to Dr. Hodges. The doctor had just 
finished his supper, and was on the point of going out again to 
see some of his patients. On hearing from Cyril that a servant 
of some friends of his had been wounded by a robber, he put 
some lint and bandages in his pocket, and started with him. 

“These robberies are becoming more and more frequent,” 
he said ; “ and so bold and reckless are the criminals that they 
seem to care not a jot whether they add murder to their other 
crimes. Whore do you say the wound is ? ” 

Cyril pointed below his own shoulder. 

“ It is just about there, doctor.” 

“ Then it may be above the upper edge of the lung. If so, 
we may save the man. Half an inch higher or lower will make 
all the difference between life and death. As you say that it 
wfis bleeding freely, it is probable that the sword has missed 
the lung, for had it pierced it, the bleeding would have been 
chiefly internal, and the hope of saving him would have been 
slight indeed.” 

When they reached the house Cyril found that Mrs. Harvey 
had quite recovered. They had cut open the man’s clothes and 
her husband was pressing a handkerchief, closely folded, upon 
the wound. 
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“It is serious, but, I think, not vital,” Dr. Hodges said, 
after examining it, “ I feel sure that the sword has missed 
the lung.” 

After cutting off the rest of the man’s upper garments, he 
poured, from a pliial he had brought with him, a few drops of 
a powerful styptic into the w^ound, placed a thick pad of lint 
over it, and bandaged it securely. Then, giving directions 
that a small quantity of spirits and water should be given to 
the patient from time to time, and, above all things, that he 
should be kept perfectly quiet, he hurried away. 

“Is there anything more 1 can do, sir?” Cyril asked 
Mr. Harvey. 

“ Nothing more. You will understand, sir, what our feelings 
are, and that our hearts are too full of grief and emotion for 
us to speak. We shall watch together to-night, and lay our 
case before the Lord.” 

“ Then I will come early in the morning and see if there is 
aught I can do, sir. I am going back now to Mr. Wallace, 
who was uneasy at your absence. I suppose you would wish 
me to say only that I found that there was a robber in the 
place who, having wounded your servant, was on the point of 
attacking you when I entered, and that he fled almost 
immediately.” 

“ That will do. Say to him that for to-night we shall be 
busy nursing, and that my wife is greatly shaken ; therefore I 
would not that he should come round, but I pray him to call 
here in the morning.” 

“ I will do so, sir.” 

Cyril went downstairs, closed the shutters of the windo\v 
into which he had broken, and put up the bars, and tlien 
w(mt out at the door, taking special pains to close it firmly 
behind him. 

He was glad to be out of the house. He had seen many 
sad scenes during the last few weeks, but it seemed to him 
that this was the saddest of all. Better, a thousand times, to 
see a son stricken by the Plague than this. He walked slowly 
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back to the minister’s. He met Mr. Wallace at the door of his 
house. 

I was coming round.” the latter said. “ Of course one or 
other of them are stricken?” 

“ No, sir ; it was another cause that prevented their coming. 
Just as I reached the house I heard a scream, and Mrs. 
Harw'ey appeared at the casement calling for help. I forced 
open a window and ran up. I found that a robber had 
entered the house. He had seriously wounded the old servant, 
and was on th(j point of attacking Mr. Harvey when I entered. 
Taken by surprise, the man fled almost immediately. Mrs. 
Harvey had fainted. At first, we thought the servant was 
killed, but, finding that he lived, I ran off and fetched Hr. 
Hodges, who has dresst'd the wound, and thinks that the man 
has a good chance of recovery. As Mrs. Harvey had now 
come round, and was capable of assisting her husband, tlu^y 
did not accept my offer to stay and do anything I could, I 
said I was coming to you, and M r. Harvey asked me to say 
that, although tlu'y were too much shaken to see you this 
evening, they should bo gl.nd if you would go round to them 
the first thing in the morning.” 

“Then the robber got away unharmed?” Mr. Wallace 
asked. 

“ He was unharmed, sir. I would rather that you did not 
question me on the subject. Mr. Harvey will doubtless enter 
fully into the matter with you in the morning. We did not 
exchange many words, for he was greatly disturbed in spirit 
at the wounding of his old servant, and the scene he had gone 
through ; and, seeing that he and his wife would rather be 
alone with their patient, I left almost directly after Hr. 
Hodges went away. However, I may say that I believe that 
there are private matters in the affair, which he will probably 
himself communicate to you.” 

“Then I will ask no more questions, Cyril. I am well 
content to know that it is not as I feared, and that the Plague 
has not attacked them.” 
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“I said that I would call round in the morning, sir; but I 
have been tliinking of it as I came along, and consider that, 
as you will be there, it is as well that I should not do so. 
I will come round here at ten o’clock, and should you not have 
returned, will wait until you do. I do not know that I can 
be of any use whatever, and do not wish to intrude there. 
Will you kindly say this to them, but add that should they 
really wish me to go, 1 will of course do so ? ” 

Mr. Wallace looked a little puzzled. 

“ I will do as you ask me, but it seems to me that they will 
naturally wish to see you, seeing that, had it not been for your 
ari'ival, they might have been robbed and perhaps murdered.” 

“ You will understand bettor when you have seen Mr. 
Harvey, sir. Now I will be making for home ; it is about my 
usual hour, and do' n Wilkes will be beginning to wonder and 
worry about me.” 

To John, Cyril told the same story as to Mr. Wallace. 

“ But how was it that you let the villain escape. Master 
Cyril ? Why did you not run him through the body ? ” 

“I had other things to think of, John. There was Mrs. 
Harvey lying insensible, and the servant desperately wounded, 
and I thought more of these than of the robber, and was glad 
enough, when he ran out, to be able to turn my attention to 
them.” 

“ Ay, ay, that was natural enough, lad ; but ’tis a pity the 
villain got olf scot-free. Truly it is not safe for two old people 
to be in an empty house by themselves in these times, specially 
as, maybe, the houses on either side are also untenanted, and 
robbers can get into them and make their way along the roof, 
and so enter any house they like by the windows there. It 
was a mercy you chanced to come along. Men are so accustomed 
now to hear screams and calls for aid, that none trouble them- 
selves as to such sounds. And you still feel quite well ? ” 

“ Never better, John, except for occasional twitches in my 
shoulder.” 

“ It does not knit so fast as it should do,” John said. “ In 
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the first place, you are always on the move ; then no one can 
go about into infected houses without his spirits being disturbed, 
and of all things a calm and easy disposition is essential for 
the proper healing of wounds. Lastly, it is certain that wlit n 
there is poison in the air wounds do not heal so quickly as at 
other times.” 

“ It is going on well enough, John ; indeed, I could not desire 
it to do better. As soon as it is fairly healed I ought to join 
Prince Kupert again ; but in truth I do not wish to go, for I 
would fain see this terrible Plague come to an end before I 
leave; for never since the days of the Black Death, hundreds of 
years ago, was there so strange and terrible a malady in this 
country.” 

Mr. Wallace had returned to his house when Cyril called 
the next morning. 

“ Thinking over what you said last night, Cyril, I arrived 
at a pretty correct conclusion as to what had happened, though 
I thought not that it could be as bad as it was. I knew the 
object with which Mr. Harvey and his wife had come up to 
London, at a time when most men were fleeing from it. Their 
son has, ever since he came up three years ago, been a source of 
grievous trouble to them, as he was, indeed, for a long time 
previously. Some natures seem naturally to turn to evil, and 
this boy’s was one of them. It may be that the life at home 
was too rigid and severe, and that he revolted against it. 
Certain it is that he took to evil courses and consorted with 
bad companions. Severity was unavailing. He would break 
out of the house at night and be away for days. He was 
drunken and dissolute. 

At last, just after a considerable sum of money had come 
into the house from the tenants’ rents, he stole it, and went up 
to London. His name was not mentioned at home, though 
his father learnt from correspondents here that he had become 
a hanger-on of the Court, where, his father being a man of 
condition, he found friends without diflSculty. He was a gambler 
and a brawler, and bore a bad reputation even among the riff- 
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raff of the Court. His father learnt that he had disappeared 
from sight at the time the Court went to Oxford early in June, 
and his correspondent found that he was i-eported to have 
joined a band a abandoned ruffians, whose least crimes were 
those of robbery. 

“When the Piague spread rapidly, Mr. Harvey and his wife 
determined to come up to London, to make one more effort to 
draw him from his evil courses. The only thing that they 
have been able to learn for certain was, that he was one of 
the performers in that wicked mockery the dance of death, 
but their eiibrts to trace him have otherwise failed. 

“ They had intended, if they had found him, and he would 
have made promises of amendment, to have given him money 
that would have enabled him to go over to America and begin 
a new life there, promising him a regular allowance to main- 
tain him in comfort. As they have many friends over there, 
some of whom went abroad to settle before the Civil War 
broke out here, they would be able to have news how he 
was going on ; and if they found he was living a decent life, 
and truly repented his past course, they would in five years 
have had him back again, and reinstated him as their heir. 

“ I knew their intentions in the matter, and have done my 
best to gain them news of him. I did not believe in the 
reformation of one who had shown himself to be of such evil 
spirit ; but God is all-powerful, and might have led him out 
from the slough into which he had fallen. 

“Yesterday evening, half an hour before you went there, his 
father and mother were astonished at his suddenly entering. 
He saluted them at first with ironical politeness, and said that 
having heard from one from the same part of the country that 
he had seen them in London, he had had the streets there- 
abouts watched, and having found where they lodged, had 
come to pay his respects. 

“ There was a reckless bravado in his manner that alarmed 
his mother, and it was not long before the purpose of his 
visit came out. He demanded that his father should at once 
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sign a deed which he had brought drawn out in readiness, 
assigning to him at once half his property. 

‘ You have,' he said, ‘ far more than you can require. Living 
as you do, you must save three-quarters of your income, and it 
would be at once an act of charity, and save you the trouble of 
dealing with money that is of no use to you.’ 

“ His father indignantly refused to take any such step, and 
then told him the plana he had himself formed for him. At 
this he laughed scoiiingly. 

‘^‘You have the choice,’ he said, ‘of giving me half, or 
of my taking everything.’ And then he swore with terrible 
oaths that unless his father signed the paper, that day should 
bo his last. ‘ You are in my power,’ he said, ‘ and I am 
desptjrate. I)o you think that if three dead bodies are found 
in a house now any will trouble to inquire how they came 
to their end ? They will be tossed into the plague-cart, and 
none will make inquiry about them.’ 

“Hearing voices raised in anger, the old servant ran in. 
At once the villain drew and ran at him, passing his sword 
through his body. Then, as if transported at the sight of the 
blood ho had shed, he turned upon his father. It was at 
this moment that his mother ran to the window and called 
for help. He dragged her back, and as she fell fainting with 
hoiTor and fear he again turned upon his father ; his passion 
grew hotter and hotter as the latter, upbraiding him with the 
deed he had done, refused to sign ; and there is no doubt that 
be would have taken his life had you not luckily ran in at 
this moment. 

“ It has truly been a terrible night for them. They have 
passed it in prayer, and when I went this morning were both 
calm and composed, though it was easy to see by their faces 
how they had suffered, and how much the blow has told upon 
them. They have determined to save their son from any 
further temptation to enrich himself by their deaths. I fetched 
a lawyer for them ; and when I left Mr. Harvey was giving 
him instructions for drawing up his will, by which every 
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farthing is left away from him. They request me to go to 
them this evening with two or three of our friomis to witness 
it, as it is necessary in a time like this that a will should be 
witnessed by as many as possible, as some may bo carried off by 
the Plague; and should all the witnesses be d('ad, the will 
might be disputed as a forgery. So the lawyer will bring his 
clerks with him, and I shall take four or five of our friends. 

“ They will return to the country as soon as their servant can 
be moved. Dr. Hodges came when I was there, and gives 
hopes that the cure will be a spe('dy one. We are going to 
place some men in the house. I have among my poorer friends 
two men who will be glad to establish themselves there with 
their wives, seeing that they will pay no rent, and will receive 
wages as long as Mr. Harvey remains there. There will thus 
be no fear of any repetition of the attempt. Mr. Harvey, on 
my advice, will also draw up and sign a paper giving a full 
account of the occurrence of last evening, and will leave this 
in the hands of the lawyer. 

“ This will be a protection to him should his son follow him 
into the country, as he will then be able to assure him that 
if he pioc(’eds to violence suspicion will at once fall upon him, 
and he will bo arrested for his murder. But, indeed, the poor 
gentleman holds but little to his life; and it was only on my 
representing to him that this document might be the means 
of averting the commission of the most terrible of all sins from 
the head of his son, that he agreed to sign it. I gave him 
your message, and he prays me to say that, deeply grateful as 
he and his wife are to you, not so much for the saving of tlnir 
lives, as for preventing their son’s soul being stained by the 
crime, they would indeed rather that you did not call for 
a time, for they are so sorely shaken that they do not feel 
equal to seeing you. You will not, I hope, take this amiss.” 

“By no means,” Cyril replied; “it is but a natural feeling; 
and, in truth, I myself am relieved that such is their decision, 
for it would be well-nigh as painful to me as to them to see 
them again, and to talk over the subject.” 
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“By the way, Cyril, Mr. Harvey said that when you saw 
his son you cried out his name, and that by the manner in 
which he turned upon you it was clear that he had some cause 
for hating you. Is this so, or was it merely his fancy ? ” 

“ It was no fancy, sir. It is not long since I thwarted 
his attempt to carry off the daughter of a city merchant, to 
whom he had represented himself as a nobleman. He was in 
the act of doing so, with the aid of some friends, when, accom- 
p.inied by John Wilkes, I came up. There was a fray, in the 
course of which I ran him through the shoulder. The young 
lady returned home with us, and has since heartily repented 
of her folly. I had not seen the man since that time till I 
met him yesterday ; but certainly the house was watched for 
some time, as I believe, by his associates, who would probably 
have done me an ill turn had I gone out after nightfall.” 

“That explains it, Cyril. I will tell Mr. Harvey, whose 
mind has been much puzzled by your recognition of his son.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

SMITTEN DOWN. 

T WO days later, Cyril started at his usual hour to go to Dr. 

Hodges’ ; but he had proceeded but a few yards when a man, 
who was leaning against the wall, suddenly lurched forward 
and caught him round the neck. Thinking that the fellow 
had been drinking, Cyril angrily tried to shake him off. As he 
did so the man’s hat, which had been pressed down over his 
eyes, fell off, and, to his astonishment, Cyril recognised John 
Harvey. 

“ You villain 1 What are you doing here 1 ” he exclaimed, 
as he freed himself from the embrace, sending his assailant 
staggering back against the wall. 
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The man’s face lit up with a look of savage exultation. 

‘‘ I told you you should hear from me again,” he said, “ and 
I have kept my word. I knew the hour you went out, and I 
have been waiting for you. You are a doomed man. I have 
the Plague, and I have breathed in your face. Before twenty- 
four hours have passed you will be, as I am, a dying man. 
That is a good piece of vengc^ance. You may be a better 
swordsman than I am, but you can’t fight with the Plague.” 

Cyril drew back in horror. As he did so, a change came over 
John Harvey’s face, he muttered a few words incoherently, 
swayed backwards and forwards, and then slid to the ground 
in a heap. A rush of blood poured from his mouth, and he 
fell over dead. 

Cyril had seen more than one similar death in the streets, 
but the horrible malignity of this man, and his sudden death, 
gave him a terrible shock. He felt for the moment completely 
unmanned, and, conscious that he was too unhinged for work, 
he turned and went back to the house. 

“You look pale, lad,” John Wilkes said, as Cyril went 
upstairs. “ What brings you back so soon ? ” 

“I have had rather a shock, John.” And he told him of 
what had happened. 

“ That was enough to startle you, lad. I should say the 
best thing you could do would be to take a good strong 
tumbler of grog, and then lay down.” 

“ That I will do, and will take a dose of the medicine I)r. 
Hodges makes every one take when the infection first shows 
itself in a house. As you know, T have never had any fear 
of the Plague hitherto. I don’t say that I am afraid of it now, 
but I have run a far greater risk of catching it than I have 
ever done before, for until now I have never been in actual 
contact with any one with the disease.” 

After a sleep Cyril rose, and feeling himself again, went 
to call upon Mr. Wallace. 

“ I shall not come again for a few days,” he said, after 
telling him what had happened, but without mentioning the 
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name of John Harvey, “but I will send you a note every 
other day by John Wilkes. If he does not come, you will 
know that I have taken the malady, and in that case, Mr. 
Wallace, I know that I shall have your prayers for my 
I’ecovery. I am sure that I shall be well cared for by John 
Wilkes.” 

“ Of my prayers you may be sure, Cyril ; and, indeed, I 
luive every faith that, should you catch the malady, you will 
recover from it. You have neither well-nigh friglitened 
yourself to d(*atli, nor have you dosed yourself with drugs 
until nature was exhausted before the struggle began. You 
will. I am sure, be calm and composed, and above all you 
have faith in God, and the knowledge that you have done 
your part to carry out His orders, and to visit the sick and 
aid those in sorrow,” 

The next day Cyril was conscious of no change except that 
he felt a disinclination to exert himself. The next morning 
he had a feeling of nausea. 

“ I think that I am in for it, John,” hii said. “ But at 
any rate it can do no harm to try that remedy you spoke of 
that is used in the East. Eirst of all, let us fumigate the 
room. As far as I have seen, the smoke of tobacco is the 
best preservative against the Plague, Now do you, John, keep 
a bit of tobacco in your mouth.” 

“ That I mostly do, lad.” 

“Well, keep a bigger bit than usual, John, and smoke 
steadily. Still, that will not bo enough. Keep the fire 
burning, and an iron plate heated to redness over it. Bring 
that into my room from time to time, and burn tobacco on it. 
Kec}) the room full of smoke.” 

“ J will do that,” John said, “ but you must not have too 
rniudi of it. I am an old hand, and have many times sat in a 
fo’castle so full of smoke tliat one could scarce see one’s hands, 
but you are not accustomed to it, and it may like enough make 
you sick.” 

“ There will be no harm in that, John, so that one does not 
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push it too far. Now, how are you going to set about this 
sweating process ? ” 

“ While you undress and get into bed I will got a blanket 
ready. It is to be dipped in boiling water, and then wrung 
out until it is as dry as we can got it. Then you are wrapped 
in that, and then rolled in five or six dry blankets to keep in 
the heat. You will keep in that until you feel almost weak 
with sweating ; then I take you out and sponge you with 
warmish water, and then wrap you in another dry blanket.” 

“ You had better sponge me with vinegai’, John.” 

Cyril undi’essed. When he had done so he carefully 
examined himself, and his eye soon fell on a black spot on the 
inside of his leg, just above the knee. It was the well-known 
sign of the Plague. 

“ I have got it, John,” he said, when the latter entered with 
a pile of blankets. 

“ Well, then, we have got to fight it. Master Cyril, and wo 
will boat it if it is to be beaten. Now, lad, for the hot blanket.” 

“ Lay it down on the bed, and I will wrap myself in it, and 
the same with the otheiu Now I wfirn you, you an) not to 
come nearer to me than you can help, and above all you are 
not to lean over me. If you do, I will turn you out of the 
room and lock the door, and fight it out by myself. Now pulF 
away at that pipe, and the moment you wrap me up get the 
room full of smoke.” 

John nodded. 

“ Don’t you bother about me,” he growled. “ I reckon the 
Plague ain’t going to touch such a tough old bit of seasoned 
mahogany as I am. Still, I will do as you tell me,” 

In a few minutes Cyril was in a profuse })erspiration, in 
which even his head, which was above the blankets, shared. 

“ That is grand,” John said complacently. 

The cloud of tobacco, with which the room was soon filled, 
was not long in having the effect that John had predicted, and 
Cyril was soon violently sick, which had the effect of further 
increasing the perspiration. 
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“ You must open the window and let the smoke out a bit, 
John,” he gasped. “ I can’t stand any more of it.” 

Tiiis was done, and for another hour Cyril lay between the 
blankets. 

“ I shall faint if I lie here any longer,” he said at last. 
“ Now, John, do you go out of the room, and don’t come back 
again until I call you. I see you have put the vinegar handy. 
It is certain that if this is doing me any good the blankets will 
be infected. You say you have got a big fire in the kitchen. 
Well, I shall take them myself, and hang them up in front of 
it, and you are not to go into the room till they are perfectly 
dry again. You had better light another fire at once in the 
parlour, and you can do any cooking there. I will keep the 
kit< hen for my blankets.” 

John nodd('d and left the room, and Cyril at once proceeded 
to unroll th(^ blankets. As he came to the last he was conscious 
of a strong fetid odour, .similar to that he had more than once 
perceived in houses infected by the Plague. 

“ I believe it is drawing it out of me,” he said to himself. 
“ 1 will give it another trial presently.” 

He first sponged himself with vinegar, and felt much re- 
freshed. He then wrapped himself up and lay down for a few 
minutes, for he felt strangely weak. Then he got up and 
carried the blankets into the kitchen, where a huge fire had 
been made up by John. He threw the one that had been 
next to him into a tub, and poured boiling water on it, and 
the others he hung on chairs round it. Then he went back 
to his room, and lay down and slept for half an hour. He 
returned to the kitchen and rearranged the blankets. When 
John saw him go back to his room he followed him. 

“ I have got some strong broth ready,” he said. “ Do you 
think that you could take a cupful ? ” 

“Ay, and a good-sized one, John. I feel sure that the sweat- 
ing has done me good, and I will have another turn at it soon. 
You must go at once and report that I have got it, or when 
the examiners come round, and find that the Plague is in the 
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house, you will be fined, or perhaps imprisoned. Before you 
go there, please leave word at I)r. Hodges' that I am ill, and 
you might also call at Mr. Wallace's and leave the same 
message. Tell them, in both cases, that 1 have everything 
that I want, and trust that I shall make a good recovery,” 

“ Ay, ay, sir ; I will be off as soon as I have brought you 
in your broth, and will be back here in half an hour.” 

Cyril drank the broth, and then dozed again until John 
returned. When he heard his step he calh'd out to him to 
bring the hot iron, and he filled the room with tobacco smoke 
befoi’C allowing him to enter. 

“Now, John, the blankets are dry, and can be handled 
again, and I am ready for another cooking.” 

Four times that day did Cyril undergo the sweating process. 
By the evening he was as weak as a child, but his skin was 
soft and cool, and he was free from all feeling of pain or 
uneasiness. Dr. Hodges called half an hour after lie had 
taken it for the last time, having only received his message 
when he returniui late from a terrible day’s work. Cyril had 
just turned in for the night. 

“ Well, lad, how are you feeling? I am so sorry that i did 
not get your message before.” 

“ I am feeling very well, doctor.” 

“ Your hand is moist and cool,” Dr. Hodges said in surprise. 
“You must have been mistaken. I see no signs whatever of 
the Plague.” 

“There was no mistake, doctor; there were the black mark.s 
on my thighs, but I think I have pretty well sweated it out 
of me.” 

He then described the process he had followed, and said 
that John Wilkes had told him that it was practised in the 
Levant. 

• “ Sweating is greatly used here, and I have tried it very 
repeatedly among my patients, and in some cases, where I had 
notice of the disease early, have saved them. Some bleed before 
sweating, but I have not heard of one who did so who recovered. 

( 94S ) T 
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In many cases the patient, from teiror or from weakness of 
body, cannot get up the heat required, and even if they arrive 
at it, have not the strength to support it. In your case you 
lost no time; you had vital heat in plenty, and you had 
strength to keep up the heat in full force until you washed, as 
it were, the malady out of you. Henceforth I shall order that 
treatment with confidence when patients come to me whom 
I suspect to have the Plague, although it may not have as yet 
fully declared itself. What have you done with the blankets ? 

“ X would not suffer John to touch them, but carried them 
myself into the kitchen. The blankets next to me I throw 
into a tub and pour boiling water over them ; the others I 
hang up before a huge fire, so as to be dry for the next 
operation. I take care that John does not enter the kitchen.’' 

** How often have you done this ? ” 

“ Four times, and lay each time for an hour in the 
blankets. I feel very weak, and must have lost very many 
pounds in weight, but my head is clear, and I sufler no pain 
whatever. The marks on my legs have not spread, and seem 
to me loss dark in colour than they were.” 

‘‘ Your case is the most hopeful that I have seen,” Hr. 
Hodges said. “ The system has had every advantage, and to 
this it owes its success. In the first place, you began it as 
soon as you felt unwell. Most people would have gone on 
for another twelve hours before they paid much attention to 
the first symptoms, and might not have noticed the Plague 
marks even when they went to bed. In the second place, 
you are cnol and collected, and voluntarily delivered yourself 
to the treatment. And in the third place, which is the most 
important perhaps of all, you were in good health generally. 
You had not weakened yourself by swallowing every nostrum 
advertised, or wearing younself out by vain terrors. Ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred would be probably beyond the 
reach of help before they were conscious of illness, and be too 
weak to stand so severe a strain on the system as that you 
have undergone. Another thing is that the remedy could 
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hardly be attempted in a house full of frightened people. There 
would sure to be carelessness in the matter of the blankets, 
which, unless treated as you have done, would be a certain 
means of spreading the infection over the house. At any 
rate, I would continue the sweating as long as you can 
possibly stand it. Take nourishment in the shape of broth 
frequently, but in small quantity. I would do it again at 
midnight ; ’tis well not to let the virus have time to gather 
strength again. I see you have faith in tobacco.” 

“Yes, doctor. I never let John Wilkes into the room after 
I have taken a bath until it is full of tobacco smoke. I have 
twice made myself ill with it to-day.” 

“Don’t cany it too far, lad; for although I also believe in 
the virtue of the weed, 'tis a powerful poison, and you do not 
want to weaken yourself. Well, I see I can do nothing for 
you. You and your man seem to me to have treated the 
attack far more successfully than I should have done; for, 
iiideed, this month very few of those atlacked have recoverasd, 
whatever the treatment has been. I shall come round early 
to-morrow morning to see how you are going on. At present 
nothing can be better. fSince the first outbreak, I have not 
seen a single case in which the patient was in so fair a way 
towards recovery in so short a time after the discovery of the 
infection.” 

John Wilkes at this moment came in with a basin of broth. 

“ This is my good friend, John Wilkes, doctor.” 

“You ought to be called Dr. John Wilkes,” the doctor, who 
was one of the most famous of his time, said, with a smile, as 
ho shook hands with him. “Your treatment seems to be 
doing wonders.” 

“ It seems to me he is doing well, doctor, but 1 am afraid 
he is carrying it too far ; he is so weak he can hai'dly stand.” 

“ Never mind that,” the doctor said ; “ it will be easy enough 
to build him up when we have once got the Plague out of him. 
I have told him to have another turn in the blankets at 
twelve o’clock to night ; it will not do to let the malady get a 
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frash hold of him. But don't push it too far, lad. If you begin 
to feel faint, stop it, even if you have not been a quarter of an 
hour in the blankets. Do not cover yourself up too warmly 
when you have done ; let nature have a rest. I shall be round 
between eight and nine, and no doubt you will have had 
another bath l^efore I come. Do not sleep in the room, Wilkes ; 
he is sure to go off soundly to sleep, and there is no use your 
running any needless risk. Let his window stand open; 
indeed, it should always be open, except when he gets out of 
his blankets, or is fumigating the room. Let him have a chair 
by the open window, so as to get as much fresh air as possible ; 
but be sure that he is warmly wrapped up with blankets, so 
as to avoid getting a chill. You might place a hand-bell by 
the side of his bed to-night, so that he can summons you 
should ho have occasion.” 

When the doctor came next morning he nodded approvingly 
as soon as he felt Oyril’s hand. 

“ Nothing could be better,” he said ; “ your pulse is even 
quieter than last night. Now let me look at those spots.” 

“ They are fainter,” Cyril siiid. 

‘‘ A great deal,” Dr. Hodges said, in a tone of the greatest 
pleasure. “ Thank God, my lad, it is dying out. Not above 
three or four times since the Plague l>egan have I been able to 
sny so. I shall go about my work with a lighter heart to-day, 
and shall order your treatment in every case where I see the 
least chance of its being carried out, but I cannot hope that it 
will often prove as successful as it has with you. You have had 
everything in your favour — youth, a good constitution, a tran- 
quil mind, an absence of fear, and a faith in God.” 

“ And a good attendant, doctor — don’t forget that,” 

“ No, that goes for a great deal, lad — for a great deal. Not 
one nurse out of a hundred would carry out my instructions 
carefully ; not one patient in a thousand would be able to see 
that they were carried out. Of course you will keep on with the 
treatment, but do not push it to extremes; you have pulled 
yourself down prodigiously, and must not go too far. Do you 
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perceive any change in the odour when you take ofF the 
blankets ? ” 

“Yes, doctor, a great change ; I could scarcely distinguish it 
this morning, and indeed allowed John Wilkes to carry them 
out, as I don’t think I myself could have walked as far as the 
kitchen, though it is but ten or twelve paces away. I told 
him to smoke furiously all the time, and to come out of the 
kitchen as soon as he had hung them up.” 

Cyril took three more baths in the course of the day, but 
was only able to sustain them for twenty minutes each, as by 
the end of that time he nearly fainted. The doctor came in 
late in the evening. 

“The spots are gone, doctor,” Cyril said. 

“ Then I thin^ you may consider yourself cured, lad. I)o not 
take the treatment again to-night ; you can take it onccj in 
the morning ; and then if I find the spots have not reappeared 
by the time I come, I shall pronounce the cure as complete, 
and shall begin to build you up again.” 

The doctor was able to give this opinion in the morning. 

“ I shall not come again, lad, unless you send for me, for every 
moment of my time is very precious, and I shall leave you 
in the hands of Doctor Wilkes. All you want now is nourish- 
ment ; but take it carefully at first, and not too much at a time ; 
stick to broths for the next two or three days, and when you 
do begin with solids do so very sparingly.” 

“ There was a gentleman here yesterday asking about you,” 
John Wilkes said, as Cyril, propped up in bed, sipped his 
broth. “ It was Mr. Harvey. He rang at the bell, and I 
went down to the lower window and talked to him through 
that, for of course the watchman would not let me go out and 
speak to him. I had heard you speak of him as one of the 
gentlemen you met at the minister’s, and he seemed muchly 
interested in you. He said that you had done him a great 
service, and of course I knew it was by frightening that robber 
away. 1 never saw a man more pleased than he was when I 
told him that the doctor thought you were as good as cured, 
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and he thanked God very piously for the same. After he had 
done that, he asked me first whether you had said anything 
to me about him. I said that you had told me you had met 
him and his wife at the minister’s, and that you said you had 
disturbed a robber you found at his house. He said, quite 
Bhar{), ‘ Nothing more? ’ ‘ No, not as I can think of. He is 

always doing good to somebody/ says I, * and never a word 
would he say about it, if it did not get found out somehow. 
Why, he saved Prince Rupert’s ship from being blown up by 
a firO'vessel, and never should we have known of it if young 
fjord Oliphant had not written to the Captain telling him all 
about it, and saying that it was the gallantest feat done in 
the battle.’ Then there were other things, but they were of 
the nature of private affairs.’ ‘ You can tell me about them, 
my good man,’ he said ; ‘ I am no vain babblei’ ; and as you may 
well believe, from what he did for me, and for other reasons, 
1 would fain know as much as I can of him.’ So then I told 
him about how you found out about the robbery and saved 
master fiom being ruined, and how you prevented Miss Nellie 
from going off with a rascal who pretended he was an earl.” 

“ Tlion you did very wrong, John,” Cyril said angrily. ‘‘ I 
say naught about your speaking about the robbery, for that 
was told in open Court, but you ought not, on any account, to 
have said a word about Mistress Nellie’s affairs.” 

“Well, your honour, I doubt not Mistress Nellie herself 
would have told the gentleman had she been in my place. 
I am sure he can be trusted not to let it go further. I took 
c^re to tell him what good it had done Mistress Nellie, and 
that good had come out of evil.” 

“ Well, you ought not to have said anything about it, John. 
It may be that Mistress Nellie out of her goodness of heart 
might herself have told, but that is no reason why any one else 
should do so. I charge you in future never to open your lips 
about that to any one, no matter who. I say not that any 
harm will come of it in this case, for Mr. Harvey is indeed a 
sober and God-fearing man, and assuredly asked only because 
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he felt an interest in me, and from no idle curiosity. Still, 
I would rather that he had not known of a matter touching 
the honour of Mistress Nellie,” 

“ Mum’s the word in future, Master Cyril. I will keep the 
hatches fast down on my tongue. Now I will push your bed 
up near the window as the doctor ordered, and then I hope 
you will get a good long sleep.” 

The Plague and the process by which it liad been exp('lled 
had h'ft Cyril so weak that it was some days before he could 
walk across the room. Every morning he impiired anxiously 
of John how he felt, and the answer was always satisfactory. 
John had never been better in his life ; therefore, by the time 
Cyril was able to walk to his easy-(diair by the window, he 
began to hope that John had escaped the infection, which 
generally declared itself within a day or two, and often within 
a few hours, of the first outbreak in a house, 

A week later the doctor, who paid him a flying visit every 
two or three days, gave him the welcome news that he had 
ordered the red cross to be removed from the door, and the 
watchmen to cease their attendance, as the house might now 
be considered altogether fnse from infection. 

The Plague continued its ravages with but slight abatement, 
moving gradually eastward, and Aldgate and the distiict lying 
east of the walls were now suffering terribly. It was nearly the 
end of September before Cyril was strong enough to go out for his 
first walk. Since the beginning of August some fifty thousand 
people had been carried off, so that the streets were now almost 
entirely deserted, and in many places the grass was shooting 
up thickly in the road. In some streets every house bore the 
sign of a red cross, and the tolling of the bolls of the dead- 
carts and piteous cries and lamentations were the only sounds 
that broke the strange silence. 

The scene was so disheartening that Cyril did not leave the 
house again for another fortnight. His first visit was to Mr. 
Wallace. The sight of a watchman at the door gave him quite 
a shock, and he was grieved indeed when he heard from the 
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man that tho brave minister had died a fortnight before. 
Then he went to Mr. Harvey’s. There was no mark on the 
door, but his repeated knockings met with no response, and a 
woman, looking out from a window opposite, called to him 
that the house had been empty for well-nigh a month, and the 
people that were in it had gone off in a cart, she supposed into 
the country. 

“ There was a gentleman and lady,” she said, who seemed 
well enough, and their servant, who was carried down and 
placed in the cart. It could not have been the Plague, though 
the man looked as if he had been sorely ill.” 

The next day he called on Dr. Hodges, who had not been 
near him for the last month. There was no watchman at the 
door, and his man opened it. 

“ Can I see the doctor ? ” 

“ Ay, you am see him,” he said ; “ he is cured now, and 
will soon be about again.” 

“ Has he had the Plague, then ? ” 

“ That he has, but it is a week now since the watchman 
left.” 

Cyril went upstairs. The doctor was sitting, looking pale 
and thin, by the window. 

“ I am grieved indeed to hear that you have been ill, doctor,” 
Cyril said ; “ had I known it I should have come a fortnight 
since, for I was strong enough to walk this distance then. 
I did indeed go out, but the streets had so sad an aspect that 
I shrank from stirring out again.” 

“ Yes, I have had it,” the doctor said. “ Directly I felt it 
come on I followed your system exactly, but it had gone further 
with me than it had with you, and it wfis a week before I fairly 
drove the enemy out. I ordered sweating in every case, but, 
as you know, they seldom sent for me until too late, and it is 
rare that the system got a fair chance. However, in my case 
it was a complete success. Two of my servants died ; they were 
fcxken when I w^as at my worst. Both were dead before I was 
told of it. The man you saw -was the one who waited on me, 
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and as I adopted all the same precautions you had taken with 
your man, he did not catch it, and it was only when he went 
downstairs one day and found the other two servants lying 
dead in the kitchen that he knew they had been ill.” 

“ Mr. Wallace has gone, you will be sorry to hear, sir.” 

“ I am sorry,” the doctor said ; “ but no one was more fitted 
to die. He was a brave man and a true Christian, but he ran 
too many risks, and your news does not surprise me.” 

“ The only other friends I have, Mr. Harvey and his wife, 
went out of town a month ago, taking with them their 
servant.” 

“ Yes ; I saw them the day before I was taken ill,” the doctor 
said, “ and told them that the man was so far out of danger that 
he might safely be moved. They seemed very interested in 
you, and were very pleased when I told them that I had 
now given up attending you, and that you were able to walk 
across the room, and would, ere long, be yourself again. I hope 
we are getting to the end of it now, lad. As the Plague travels 
East it abates in the West, and the returns for the last week 
show a distinct fall in the rate of mortality. There is no 
further East for it to go now, and I hope that in another few 
weeks it will have worn itself out. We are half through 
October, and may look for cold weather before long.” 

“I should think that I am strong enough to be useful again 
now, sir.” 

“ I don’t think you are strong enough, and I am sure I shall 
not give you leave to do so,” the doctor said. “ I can hardly 
say how far a first attack is a protection against a second, for 
the recoveries have been so few that we have scarce means of 
knowing, but there certainly have been cases where p('r.sons 
have recovered from a first attack and died from a second. 
Your treatment is too severe to be gone through twice, and it 
is, therefore, more essential that you should run no risk of infec- 
tion than it was before. I can see that you are still very far 
from strong, and your duty now is, in the first place, to regain 
your health. I should say get on board a hoy and go to 
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Yarmouth. A week in the bracing air there would do you 
more good than six months here. But it is useless to give you 
that advice, because, in the first place, no shipping comes up the 
river, and, even if you could get down to Yarmouth by road, 
no one would receive you. Still, that in what I should do myself 
as soon as 1 could get away, were it not that, in my case, I 
have my duties here.” 

“ But, doctor, what you said to me surely applies to your- 
self also ? ” Cyril said, with a smile. 

“I know that,” the doctor said good-humouredly, ‘‘and 
expected it, but it is not for a doctor to choose. He is not 
free, like other men ; he has adopted a vocation in which it 
is his first duty to go among the sick, whatever their ailment 
may be, to do all tliat he can for them, and if, as in the 
present case, he can do practically nothing else, to set them 
an example of calmness and fearlessness. Still, for a time, 
at any rate, I shall bo able to go no more into houses where 
the Plague is raging. ’Tis more than a month since you were 
cured, yet you are still a mere shadow of what you were. I 
had a much harder fight with the enemy, and cannot walk 
across the room yet without William's help. Therefore, it 
will be a fortnight or three weeks yet before I can see patients, 
and much longer before I shall have strength to visit them 
in their houses. By that time I trust that the Plague will 
have very greatly abated. Thus, you see, I shall not be called 
upon to stand face to face with it for some time. Those who 
call upon mo here are seldom Plague-stricken. They come 
for other ailments, or because they feel unwell, and are 
nervous lest it should be the beginning of an attack ; but of 
late I have had very few come here. My patients are mostly 
of the middle class, and these have either fled or fallen victims 
to the Plague, or have shut themselves up in their houses like 
fortresses, and nothing would tempt them to issue abroad. 
Therefore, I expect that I shall have naught to do but to gain 
strength again. Come here when you will, lad, and the oftener 
the better. Conversation is the best medicine for both of us. 
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and as soon as I can I will visit you. I doubt not that John 
Wilkes has many a story of the sea that will take our 
thoughts away from this sad city. Bring him with you some- 
times ; he is an honest fellow, and the talk of sailors so smaclcs 
of the sea that it seems almost to act as a tonic.” 

Cyril stayed for an hour, and promised to return on the 
following evening. He said, however, that he was sure John 
Wilkes would not accompany him. 

“ He never leaves the house unless I am in it. He considers 
himself on duty ; and although, as I toll him, there is little 
fear of any one breaking in, seeing how many houses with 
much more valuable and more portable goods are empty and 
deserted, ho holds to his purpo.se, saying that, even with the 
house altogether empty, it would be just as much his duty to 
remain in charge.” 

“ Well, come yourself, Cyril. If we cannot get this old watch- 
dog out I must wait until I can go to him.” 

“ I shall be very glad to come, doctor, for time hangs 
heavily on my hands. John Wilkes spends hours every day 
in washing and scrubbing docks, as he calls it, and there are 
but few books in the lioiuso.” 

“ As to that, I can furnish you, and will do so gladly. Go 
across to the shelves there, and choose for yourself.” 

“ Thank you very much indeed, sir. But will you kindly 
choose for me ? I have read but few English books, for of course 
in France my reading was entirely French.” 

“ Then take Shakespeare. I hold his writings to bo the finest 
in our tongue. I know them nearly by heart, for there is scarce 
an evening when I do not take him down for an hour, and 
reading him I forget the worries and cares of my day’s work, 
which would otherwise often keep me from, sleep. ’Tis a bulky 
volume, but do not let that discourage you ; it is full of wit and 
wisdom, and of such romance that you will often find it hard 
to lay it down. Stay-— I have two editions, and can well spare 
one of them, so take the one on that upjter shelf, and keep 
it when you have read it. There is but little dilference 
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between them, but I generally use the other, and have come 
to look upon it as a friend.” 

“Nay, sir, I will take it as a loan.” 

“ You will do nothing of the sort. I owe you a fee, and a 
bumping one.” 

Henceforth Cyril did not find his time hang heavy on his 
hands. It seemed to him, as he sat at the window and read, that 
a new world opened to him. His life had been an eminently 
practical one. He had studied hard in France, and when he 
laid his books aside his time had been spent in the open air. 
It was only since he had been with Captain Have that he had 
ever read for amusement, and the Captain’s library consisted 
only of a few books of travels and voyages. He had never so 
much as dreamt of a lx)ok like this, and for the next few days 
he devoured its pages. 

“ You are not looking so well, Cyril,” Dr. Hodges said to 
him abruptly one day. 

“ I am doing nothing but reading Shakespeare, doctor.” 

“Tlien you are doing wrong, lad. You will never build 
yourself up unless you take exercise.” 

“ The streets are so melancholy, doctor, and whenever I go 
out I return sick at heart and in low spirits.” 

“ That I can understand, lad. But we must think of some- 
thing,” and he sat for a minute or two in silence. Then he said 
suddenly, “ Do you understand the management of a boat? ” 

“Yes, doctor ; it was my greatest pleasure at Dunkir-k to be 
out with the fishermen.” 

“ That will do, then , Go down at once to the riverside. Th ere 
are hundreds of boats lying idle there, for there are no 
passengers and no trade, and half of their owners are dead. 
You are sure to see some men there; having nothing else to do, 
some will be hanging about. Say you want to hire a boat for 
a couple of months or to buy one. You will probably get one 
for a few shillings. Get one with a stdl as well as oars. Go 
out the first thing after breakfast, and go up or down the 
river as the tide or wind may suit. Take some bread and meat 
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with you, and don’t return till supper-time. Then you can 
spend your evenings with Shakespeare. Maybe I myself will 
come down and take a sail with you sometimes. That will 
bring the colour back into your cheeks, and make a new man 
of you. Would that I had thought of it before ! ” 

Cyril was delighted with the idea, and, going down to 
Blackfriars, bought a wherry with a sail for a pound. Its 
owner was dead, but he learned where the widow lived, and 
effected the bargain without difficulty, for she was almost 
starving. 

“ I have bought it,” he sjxid, “ because it may be that 1 may 
get it damagi?d or sunk ; but I only need it for six weeks or 
two months, and at the end of that time I will give it you back 
again. As soon as the Plague is over there will be work for 
boats, and you will be able to let it, or to sell it at a fair price.” 

John Wilkes was greatly pleased when Cyril came back and 
told him what he had done. 

“ That is the very thing for you,” he said. “ I have been 
a thick-head not to think of it. I have been worrying for 
the last week at seeing you sit there and do nothing but 
read, and yet there seemed nothing else for you to do, for ten 
minutes out in the streets is enough to give one the heartache. 
Maybe I will go out for a sail with you myself sometimes, for 
there is no fear of the house being broken into by daylight.” 

“ Not in the slightest, John. I hope that you will come 
out with me always. I should soon find it dull by myself, 
and besides, I don’t think that I am strong enough yet to 
manage a pair of sculls for long, and one must reckon 
occasionally on having to row against the tide. Even if the 
worst happened, and any one did break in and carry off a few 
things, I am sure Captain Dave would not grumble at the loss 
when he knew that I had wanted you to come out and help 
me to manage the boat, which I was ordered to use for my 
health’s sake.” 

“That he wouldn’t,” John said heartily; “not if they 
stripped the house and shop of everything there was in them.” 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

k STROKE OF GOOD FORTUNE. 

H aving finally disposed of John Wilkes’s scruples as to 
leaving the house during the daytime, Cyril thenceforth 
went out with him every day. If the tide was in flood they 
rowed far up the river, and came down on the ebb. If it was 
running out they went down as far as it would take them. 
Whenever the wind was favourable they hoisted the sail ; at 
other times, they rowed. The fresh air, and the (‘xercise, soon 
did their work. Cyril at first could only take one scull, and 
that only for a short time, but at the end of a fortnight was 
able to manage both for a time, or to row with one for hours. 
The feeling of lassitude which had oppressed him passed away 
s]:)eedily, the colour came back to his cheeks, his muscles 
strengthened, and he began to put on flesh. 

They were now in November, and needt d warm garments 
when on the water, and John insisted on completely muffling 
him up whenever they hoisted the sail ; but the colder weather 
braced him up, and he was often inclined to shout with 
pleasure as the wind drove the boat along before it. 

It was cheering to know that others were benefiting by the 
change. In the week ending October 3rd the deaths ofiicially 
given were 4,328, though at least another thousand must be 
added to this, for groat numbers of deaths from the Plague 
were put down to other causes, and very many, especially 
those of infants, were never counted at all. It was said that 
as many people were infected as ever, but that the virulence 
of the disease was abated, and that, whereas in August scarce 
one of those attacked recovered, in October but one out of 
every three died of the malady. 

In the second week of October, the number of deaths by 
the Plague was but 2,666, and only 1,250 in the third week, 
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though great numbers were still attacked. People, however, 
grew careless, and ran unnecessary risks, and, in consequence, 
in the first week of November the number of deaths rose by 
400. After this it decreased rapidly, and the people who had 
fl('d began to come back again — the more so because it had 
now spread to other large cities, and it seemed that there was 
loss danger in London, where it had spent its force, than 
in places where it had but lately broken out. The shops 
began to open again, and the streets to reassume their former 
appearance, 

Cyril had written several times to Captain Dowsett, telling 
him how matters were going on, and in November, heaving 
that they were thinking of returning, he wrote begging them 
not to do so. 

“ Many of those who have returned have fallen sick, and 
died,’’ he said. “It seems to me but a useless risk of life, 
after taking so much pains to avoid infection, to hurry back 
before the danger has altogether passed. In your case, Captain 
Dave, there is the less reason for it, since there is no likelihood 
of the shipping trade being renewed for the present. All 
the ports of Europe are closed to our ships, and it is like 
to be a long time before they lose fear of us. Even the 
coasting trade is lost for the present. Therefore, my advici^ is 
very strongly against your returning for some weeks. All is 
going on well here. I am getting quite strong again, and, 
by the orders of the doctor, go out with Jolin daily for a long 
row, and have gained much benefit from it. John sends his 
respects. He says that everything is ship-shape above and 
below, and the craft holding well on her way. He also prays 
you not to thir^k of returning at present, and says that it 
would be as bad seamanship, as for a cajitain who has made 
a good offing in a gale, and has plenty of sea-room, to run 
down close to a rocky shore under the lee, before the storm has 
altogether blown itself out.” 

Captain Dave took the advice, and only returned with his 
wife and Nellie a week before Christmas. 
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“ I am glad indeed to be back,” he said, after the first 
greetings were over. “ ’Twas well enough for the women, 
who used to help in the dairy, and to feed the fowls, and 
gather the eggs, and make the butter, but for me there was 
nothing to do, and it seemed as if the days would never come 
to an end.” 

“ It was not so bad as that, father,” Nellie said. “ First of 
all, you had your pipe to smoke. Then, once a week you used 
to go over with the market-cart to Gloucester and to look at 
the shipping there, and talk with the masters and sailors. 
Then, on a Sunday, of course, there was church. So there were 
only five days each week to get through ; and you know you 
took a good deal of interest in the horses and cows and pigs.” 

“ I tried to take an interest in them, Nellie ; but it was 
very hard work.” 

“ Well, father, that is just what you were saying you 
wanted, and I am sure you spent hours every day walking 
about with the children, or telling them stories.” 

“ Well, perhaps, when I think of it, it was not so very 
bad after all,” Captain Dave admitted. “ At any rate, I am 
heartily glad I am back here again. We will open the 
shop to-morrow morning, John.” 

“Tliat we will, master. We sha’n't do much trade at 
present. Still, a few coasters have come in, and I hope that 
every day things will get better. Besides, all the vessels that 
have been lying in the Pool .since June will want painting up 
and getting into trim again before they sail out of the river, 
so things may not be so slack after all. You will find every- 
thing in order in the store. I have had little to do but to 
polish up brass work and keep the metal from rusting. When 
do the apprentices come back again ? ” 

“ I shall write for them as soon as I find that there is 
something for them to do. You are not thinking of running 
away as soon as we come back I hope, Cyril ? You said, when 
you last wrote, that you were fit for sea again.” 

“ I am not thinking of going for some little time, if you 
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will keep me, Captain Dava There is no news of the Fleet 
fittii^ out at present, and they will not want us on board 
till they are just ready to start. They say that Albemarle 
is to command this time instead of the Duke, at which I am 
right glad, for he has fought the Dutch at s(‘a many times, 
and although not bred up to the trade, he has shown that he 
can fight as steadily on sea as on land. All say the Duke 
showed courage and kept a firm countenance at Lowestoft, 
hut there was certainly great slackness in the pursuit, though 
this, ’tis said, was not so much his fault as that of those 
who were over-careful of his safety. Still, as he is the heir to 
the throne, it is but right that he should be kept out of the 
fightiIlg^” ^ 

“ It is like to be stern work next time, Cyril, if what I hear 
be true. Owing partly to all men’s minds being occupied by 
the Plague, and partly to the great sums wasted by the King 
in his pleasures, nothing whatever has been done for the 
Fleet. Of course, the squadron at sea has taken great numbers 
of prizes ; but the rest of the Fleet is laid up, and no new ships 
are being built, while they say that the Dutch are busy in all 
their ship-yards, and will send out a much stronger fleet this 
spring than that which fought us at Lowestoft. I suppose you 
have not heard of any of your grand friends ? ” 

“ No. I should have written to Sydney Oliphant, but I knew 
not whether he was at sea or at home, and, moreover, I read 
that most folks in the country are afraid of letters*’*, from 
London, thinking that they might carry contagion. Many 
noblemen have now returned to the West End, and when 1 hear 
that the Earl has also come back with his family it will, of 
course, be my duty to wait upon him, and on Prince Rupert 
also. But I hope the Prince will not be back yet, for he will be 
wanting me to go to Court again, and for this, in truth, I have 
no inclination, and, moreover, it cannot be done without much 
expense for clothes, and I have no intention to go into 
expenses on follies or gew-gaws, or to trench upon the store of 
money that I had from you, Captain Dave." 

( 948 ) 
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They had just finished breakfast on the day before Christ- 
mas, when one of the apprentices came up from the shop and 
said that one Master Goldsworthy, a lawyer in the Temple, 
desired to speak to Sir Cyril Shenstone. Cyril was about to 
go down when Captain Dave said, — 

“ Show the gentleman up, Susan. We will leave you here 
to him, Cyril.” 

“ By no means,” Cyril said. “ I do not know him, and he 
can avssuredly have no private business with me that you may 
not hear.” 

Mrs. Dowsett and her daughter, however, left the room. 
The lawyei*, a grave -looking gentleman of some fifty years of 
age, glanced at Cyril and the Captain as he entered the room, 
and then advanced towards the former. 

“ My name is unknown to you, Sir Cyril,” he said, “but it 
has been said that a bearer of good news needs no introduction, 
and I come in that capacity. I bring you, sir, a Christmas- 
box,” and he took from a bag he carried a bundle of some size, 
and a letter. “Before you open it, sir, I will explain the 
character of its contents, which would take you some time to 
decipher and understand, while I can explain them in a very 
few words. I may tell you that I am the legal adviser of 
Mr. Ebenezer Harvey, of Upmead Comt, Norfolk. You are, 
I presume, familiar with the name t ” 

Cyril started. Upmead Court was the name of his father’s 
place, but with the name of its present owner he was not 
familiar. Doubtless, he might sometimes have heard it from his 
father, but the latter, when he spoke of the present possessor 
of the Court, generally did so as “that Roundhead dog,” or 
“ that canting Puritan.” 

“ The Court I know, sir,” he said gravely, “ as having once 
been my father’s, but I do not recall the name of its present 
owner, though it may be that in my childhood my father men- 
tioned it in my hearing.” 

“ Nevertheless, sir, you know the gentleman himself, having 
met him, as he tells me, frequently at the house of Mr. 
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Wallace, who was mitiister of the chaj)el at which he 
worsliippod, and who came up to London to minister to those 
sorely aflliited and needing comfort. Not only did you meet 
with Mr. Harvey and his wife, but you rendered to them very 
matt'rial service.” 

“I was certainly unaware,” Cyril said, “that Mr. Harvey 
was the possessor of what had been my father's estate, but, 
had I known it, it would have made no difference in my 
feeling towards him. I found him a kind and godly gentleman 
whom, more than others there, was good enough to converse 
frequently with me, and to whom I was pleased to be of 
service.” 

“ The service was of a most important nature,” the lawyer 
said, “ being nothing less than the saving of his life, and 
probnbly that of his wife. He sent for me the next morn- 
ing, and then drew out his will. By that will he left to you 
the estates which he had purchased from your father.” 

Cyril gave a start of surprise, and would have spoken, but 
Master Goldsworthy held up his hand, and said, — 

“ Please let me continue my story to the end. This act was 
not the consequence of the service that you had rendered him. 
He had previously consulted me on the subject, and stated his 
intentions to mo. He had met you at Mr. Wallace's, and at 
once recognised your name, and learnt from Mr. Wallace that 
you were the son of Sir Aubrey Shenstone. Ho studied your 
character, had an interview with Dr. Hodges, and learnt how 
fearlessly you were devoting yourself to the work of siding 
those stricken with the Plague. With his own son he had 
rea.son for being profoundly dissatisfied. The young man had 
thrown off* his authority, had become a notorious reprobate, 
and had, he believed, sunk down to become a companion of 
thieves and highwaymen. He had come up to London solely 
to make a last effort to save him finm his evil courses and to 
give him a chance of reformation by sending him out to New 
England. 

“ Mr. Harvey is possessed of considerable property in addition 
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to the estates purchased of your father, for, previous to that 
purchase he had been the owner of large tanneries at Korwich, 
which he has ever since maintained, not so much for the sake 
of the income he derived from them as because they afforded 
a livelihood to a large number of workmen. He had, therefore, 
ample .means to leave to his son, should the latter accept his 
offer and reform his life, without the estates of Upmead. 
When he saw you, he told me his conscience was moved. He 
had, of course, a legal right to the estates, but he had pur- 
chased them for a sum not exceeeding a fifth of their value, 
and he considered that in the twenty years he had held thorn 
lie had drawn from them sums amply sufficient to repny 
him for the price he had given for them, and had received a 
largo interest on the moiu^y in addition. He questioned, there- 
fore, strongly whether ho had any right longer to retain them. 

“ When he consulted me on the subject, he alluded to the 
fact that, by the laws of the Bible, persons who bought lands 
were bound to return the land to its former possessors, at the 
end of seven times seven years. He had already, then, made up 
his mind to leave that portion of his property to you, when 
you rendered him that great service, and at the same time 
it became, alas ! but too evident to him that his son was 
hopelessly bad, and that any money whatever left to him 
would assuredly be spent in evil courses, and would do evil 
rather than good. Therefore, when I came in the morning 
to him he said, — 

“ ‘ My will must be made immediately. Not one penny is 
to go to my son. I may be carried off to-morrow by the 
Plague, or my son may renew his attempt with success. So 
I must will it away from him at once. For the moment, 
therefore, make a short will bequeathing the estate of TJpmead 
to Sir Cyril Shenstone, all my other possessions to my wife 
for her lifetime, and at her death also to Sir Cyril Shenstone. 

“ ‘ I may alter this later on,’ he said, * but for the present 
I desire chiefly to place them beyond my son’s reach. Please 
draw up the document at once, for no one can say what half 
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an hour may bring forth to either of us. Get the document 
in form by this evening, when some friends will be here to 
witness it. Pray bring your two clerks also I * 

“ A few days later he called upon me again. 

“ ‘ I have been making further inquiries about Sir Cyril 
Shenstone,’ he said, ‘and have learnt much concerning him 
from a man who Ls in the employment of the trader with 
whom he lives. What I have learnt more than confirms mo 
in my impression of him. He came over from France, three 
years ago, a boy of scarce fourteen. He was clever at figures, 
and supported his reprobate father for the last two years of 
his life by keeping the books of small traders in the City. 
So much was he esteemed that, at his father’s death. Captain 
Dowsett offered him a home in his house. He I’owarded the 
kindness by making the discovery that the trader was being 
foully robbed, and brought about the arrest of the thieves, 
which incidentally led to the breaking-up of one of the worst 
gangs of robbers in London. Later on he found that his 
employer’s daughter was in communication with a hanger-on 
of the Court, who told her that he was a nobleman. The 
young fellow set a watch upon her, came upon her at the 
moment she was about to elope with this villain, ran him 
through the shoulder, and took her back to her home, and so 
far respected her secret that her parents would never have 
known of it had she not, some time afterwards, confessed it 
to them. That villain, Mr. Goldsworthy,’ he said, ‘ was my 
son 1 Just after that Sir C3Til obtained the good will of the 
Earl of Wisbech, whose three daughters he saved from being 
burnt to death at a fire in the Savoy. Thus, you see, this 
youth is in every way worthy of good fortune, and can be 
trusted to administer the estate of his fathers worthily and 
well. I wish you to draw out, at once, a deed conveying to 
him these estates, and rehearsing that, having obtained them 
at a small price, and having enjoyed them for a time long 
enough to return to me the money I paid for them with ample 
interest thereon, 1 now return them to him, confident that 
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they will be in good hands, and that their revenues will be 
worthily spent.’ 

“ In this parcel is the deed in question, duly signed and 
witnessed, together with the parchments, deeds, and titles 
of which he became possessed at his purchase of the estate. 
I may say. Sir Cyril, that I have never carried out a legal 
transfer with greater pleasure to myself, considering, as 1 
do, that the transaction is alike just and honourable on his 
part and most creditable to yourself. * He begged me to hand 
the deeds to you myself. They were completed two months 
since, but he himself suggested that I should bring them to 
you on Christmas Eve, when it is the custom for many to give 
to their friends tokens of their regard and good will. I con- 
gratulate you heartily, sir, and rejoice that, for once, merit 
has met with a due reward.’^ 

“ I do not know, sir,” Cyril replied, “ how I can express my 
feelings of deep pleasure and gratitude at the wonderful tidings 
you have brought me. I had set it before me as the great 
object of my life, that, some day, should I live to be an old man, 
I might be enabled to repurchase the estate of my father’s. I 
knew how improbable it was that I should ever be able to do 
so, and I can scarce credit that what seemed presumptuous even 
as a hope should have thus been so strangely and unexpectedly 
realised. I certainly do not feel that it is in any way due 
to what you are good enough to call my merits, for in all 
these matters that you have spoken of there has been nothing 
out of the way, or, so far as I can see, in any way praiseworthy, 
in what I have done. It would seem, indeed, that in all these 
matters, and in the saving of my life from the Plague, things 
have arranged themselves so as to fall out for my benefit.” 

“ That is what Mr. Harvey feels very strongly. Sir Cyril. 
He has told me, over and over again, that it seemed to him 
that the finger of God was specially manifest in thus bringing 
you together, and in placing you in a position to save his life. 
And now I will take my leave. I may say that in all legal 
matters connected with the estate I have acted for Mr. 
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Harvey, and should be naturally glad if you will continue to 
entrust such matters to me. I have some special facilities in 
the matter, as Mr. Popham, a lawyer of Norwich, is married 
to my daughter, and we therefore act together in all business 
connected with the estate, he performing what may be called 
the local business, while I am advised by him as to matters 
requiring attention here in London.” 

“ I shall be glad indeed if you and Mr. Popham will 
continue to act in the same capacity for me,” Cyril said 
warmly. “ I am, as you see, very young, and know nothing 
of the management of an estate, and shall be grateful if 
you will, in all matters, act for me until I am of an age to 
assume the duties of the owner of Upmead.” 

“I thank you, Sir Cyril, and we shall, I trust, afford you 
satisfaction. The deed, you will observe, is dated the 29th 
of September, the day on which it was signed, though there 
have been other matters to settle. The tenants have already 
been notified that from that date they are to regard you as 
their landlord. Now that you authorise us to act for you, 
my son-in-law will at once proceed to collect the rents for this 
quarter. I may say that, roughly, they amount to seventeen 
hundred pounds a year, and as it may be a convenience to you 
to draw at once, if it so please you I will place, on Monday 
next, the sum of four hundred pounds to your credit with 
Messrs. Murchison and Graham, who are my bankers, or with 
any other firm you may prefer.” 

“With the bankers you name, by all means,” Cyril said; 
“ and I thank you heartily for so doing, for as I shall shortly 
rejoin the Fleet, a portion, at least, of the money will be very 
useful to me.” 

Mr. Goldsworthy took his hat. 

“ There is one thing further I have forgotten. Mr. Harvey 
requested me to say that he wished for no thanks in this 
matter. He regards it as an act of lightful restitution, and, 
although you will doubtless write to him, he would be pleased 
if you will abstain altogether from treating it as a gift,” 
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“ I will try to obey his wishes,” Cyril said, “ but it does not 
seem to me that it will be possible for me to abstain from any 
expression of gratitude for his noble act.” 

030*11 accompanied the lawyer to the door, and then returned 
upstairs. 

“Now I can speak,” Captain Dowsett said. “I have had 
hard work to keep a stopper on my tongue all this time, for 
I have been well nigh bursting to congratulate you. I wish 
you joy, my lad,” and he wrung Cyrirs hand heartily, “ and a 
pleasant voyage through life. I am as glad, ay, and a deal 
more glad than if such a fortune had come in my way, for it 
would have been of little use to me, seeing I have all that the 
heart of man could desire.” 

He ran to the door and shouted loudly for his wife and 
daughter. 

“I have news for you both,” he said, as they came in. 
“ What do you think ? Cyril, like the King, has come to his 
own again, and he is now Sir Cyril Shenstone, the owner of 
the estate of Upmead.” 

Both broke into exclamations of surprise and pleasure. 

“ How has the wonder come about 1 ” Nellie asked, after the 
first congT-atulations were over. What good fairy has brought 
this round ? ” 

“The good fairy was the Mr. Harvey whose name Cyril 
once mentioned casually, and whose life, as it now appears, he 
saved, though he has said nothing to us about it. That gentle- 
man was, most strangely, the man who bought the estate from 
his father. He, it seems, is a wealthy man, and his conscience 
has for some time been pricked with the thought that he had 
benefited too largely from the necessities of Sir Aubrey, and 
that, having received back from the rents all the money he 
paid, and goodly interest thereon, he ought to restore the 
estate to its former owner. Possibly he might never have 
acted on this thought, but he considered the circumstance 
that he had so strangely met Cyril here at the time of the 
Plague, and still more strangely that Cyril had saved his life, 
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was a matter of more than chance, and was a direct and mani- 
fest interposition of Pi’ovidence; and he has therefore made 
restitution, and that parcel on the table contains a deed of 
gift to Cyril of all his father’s estates.” 

“He has done quite rightly,” Mrs. Howsett said warmly, 
“ though, indeed, it is not every one who would see matters in 
that light. If men always acted in that spirit it would be a 
better world.” 

“Ay, ay, wife. There are not many men who, having got the 
best of a bargain, voluntarily resign the profits they have made. 
It is pleasant to come across one who so acts, more especially 
when one’s best friend is the gainer. Ah ! Nellie, what a pity 
some good fairy did not tell you of what was coming ! What 
a chance you have lost, girl ! See what might have haj)pened 
if you had set your cap at Cyril ! ” 

“ Indeed, it is terrible to think of,” Nellie laughed. “ It 
was hard on me that he was not five or six years older. Then 
I might have done it, even if my good fairy had not whispered 
in my ear about this fortune. Never mind. I shall console 
myself by looking forward to dance at his wedding — that is, 
if he will send me an invitation.” 

“ Like as not you will be getting past your dancing days by 
the time that comes off, Nellie. I hope that, years before then, 
I shall have danced at your wedding — that is to say,” he said, 
imitating her, “if you will send me an invitation.” 

“ What are you going to do next, Cyril ? ” Captain Dave 
asked, when the laugh had subsided. 

“ I don’t know, I am sure,” Cyril replied. “ I have not really 
woke up to it all yet. It will be some time before I realise that 
I am not a penniless young baronet, and that I can spend a 
pound without looking at it a dozen times. I shall have to 
get accustomed to the thought before I can make any plans. 
I suppose that one of the first things to do will be to go down 
to Oxford to see Prince Rupert — who, I suppose, is with the 
Court, though this I can doubtless learn at the offices of the 
A<imiralty — and to tell him that I am ready to rejoin his ship 
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as soon as he puts to sea again. Then I shall find out where 
Sydney Oliphant is, and how his family have fared in the 
Plague. I would fain find out what has become of the 
Partons, to whom, and especially to Lady Parton, I owe much. 
I suppose, too, I shall have to go down to Norfolk, but that I 
shall put off as long as I can, for it will be strange and very 
unpleasant at first to go down as master to a place I have 
never seen. I shall have to get you to come down with me, 
Captain Dave, to keep me in countenance. 

“ Not I, my lad. You will want a better introducer. I expect 
that the lawyer who was here will give you a letter to his 
son-in-law, who will, of course, place himself at your service, 
establishing you in your house and taking you round to your 
tenants.” 

“ Oh yes,” Nellie said, clapping her hands. “ And there will 
be fine doings, and bonfires, and arches, and all sorts of 
festivities. I do begin to feel how much I have missed the 
want of that good fairy.” 

“ It will be all very disagreeable,” Cyril said seriously ; 
whereat the others laughed. 

Cyril then went downstairs with Captain Dave, and told 
John Wilkes of the good fortune that had befallen him, at 
which he was as much delighted as the others had been. 

Ten days later Cyril rode to Oxford, and found that Prince 
Eupei-t was at present there. The Prince received him with 
much warmth. 

“ I have wondered many times what had become of you. Sir 
Cyril,” he flkid. “ From the hour when I saw you leave us in 
the Fan Fan I have lost sight of you altogether. I have not 
been in London since, for the Plague had set in badly before 
the ships were laid up, and as I had naught particular to do 
there I kept away from it. Albemarle has stayed through it, 
and he and Mr. Pepys were able to do all there was to do, but 
I have thought of you often and wondered how you fared, and 
hoped to see you here, seeing that there was, as it seemed to 
me, nothing to keep you in London after your wounds had 
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healed. I have spoken often to the King of the brave deed by 
which you saved us all, and he declared that, had it not been 
that you were already a baronet, he would knight you as soon 
as you appeared, as many of the captains and others have 
already received that honour ; and he agreed with me that none 
deserved it better than yourself. Now, what has become of 
you all this time?” 

Cyril related how he had stayed in London, had had the 
Plague, and had recovered from it. 

“ I must see about getting you a commission at once in the 
Navy,” the Prince said, “ though I fear you will ha\ o to wait 
until we fit out again. There will be no difficulty then, for of 
course there were many officers killed in the action.” 

Cyril expressed lus thanks, adding, — 

“ There is no further occasion for me to take a commission, 
Prince, for, strangely enough, the owner of my father's 
property has just made it over to me. lie is a good man, 
and, considering that he has already reaped large boneiita 
by his purchase, and has been repaid his money with good 
int(‘rost, his conscience will no longer suffer him to re- 
tain it.” 

“Then he is a Prince of Roundheads,” the Prince said, 
“ and I most hciartily congratulate you ; and I b(3lieve that the 
King will be as pleased as I am. He said but the other day, 
when I was speaking to him of you, that it grieved him sorely 
that he was powerless to do anything for so many that had 
suffered in his cause, and that, after the bravery you had 
shown, he was determined to do something, and would insist 
with his ministers that some office should be found for you, — 
though it is not an easy matter, when each of them has special 
friends of his own among whom to divide any good things that 
fall vacant. He holds a Court this evening, and I will take 
you with me.” 

The King was most gracious when the Prince again presented 
Cyril to him and told him of the good fortune that had befallen 
him. 
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“ By my faith, Sir Cyril, you were born under a lucky star. 
First of all you saved my Lord of Wisbech’s daughters ; then, 
as Prince Rupert tells me, you saved him and all on board his 
ship from being burned; and now a miracle has well-nigh 
happened in your favour. I see, too, that you have the use 
of your arm, which the Prince doubted would ever altogether 
recover.” 

“ More still, Your Majesty,” the Prince said. “ He had the 
Plague in August and recovered from it.” 

“ I shall have to keep you about me, Sir Cyril,” the King 
said, “ as a sort of amulet to guard me against ill luck.” 

“ I am going to take him to sea first,” Prince Rupert broke 
in, seeing that Cyril was about to disclaim the idea of coming 
to Court. “ I may want him to save my ship again, and I 
suppose he will be going down to visit his estate till I want 
him. You have never seen it, have you. Sir Cyril ? ” 

“ No, sir ; at least not to have any remembrance of it. 
I naturally long to see IJpmead, of which I have heard much 
from my father. I should have gone down at once, but I 
thought it my duty to come hither and report myself to you 
as being ready to sail again as soon as you put to sea.” 

“ Duty fii'st and pleasure afterwards,” the King said. “ I 
am afraid that is a little beyond me — eh, Rupert ? ” 

“ Very much so, I should say, Cousin Charles,” the Prince 
replied, with a smile. “ However, I have no doubt Sir Cyril will 
not grudge us a few days before ho leaves. There are several 
of the gentlemen who were his comrades on the Hmrietta here, 
and they will be glad to renew their acquaintance with him, 
knowing, as they all do, that they owe their lives to him.” 

As Cyril was walking down the High Street, he saw a 
student coming along whose face seemed familiar to him. He 
looked hard at him. 

“ Surely you must be Harry Parton ? ” he said. 

“That is my name, sir; though I cannot recall where I 
have met you. Yet there seems something familiar in your 
face, and still more in your voice,” 
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“ I am Cyril Shenstone.” 

“ Why, what has become of you, Cyril ? ” Harry said, 
shaking him warmly by the hand. “ I searched for you a 
year ago when I was in London, but could obtain no tidings 
whatever of you, save that you had lost your father. Wo are 
alike there, for my father di(‘d a few months after yours did.” 

“ I am sorry indeed, Harry. I had not heard of it before. 
I was not, indeed, in the way of doing so, as I was working in 
the City and knew nothing of what was passing elsewhere.” 

“ This is my college, Cyril. Come up to my room ; there we 
can talk comfortably, and we have much to tell each other. 
How is it that you have never been near us ? ” ho went on, 
when they were seated in front of a blazing fire in his room. 
“I know that there was some quarrel between our fathers, but 
when we heard of Sir Aubrey’s death, both my father and 
mother thought that you would come to see us or would have 
written — for indeed it was not until after my father’s death 
that we paid a visit to London. It was then my mother asked 
me to search for you ; and after great diHiculty I found the 
quarter in which you had lived, and then from the parish 
register learned where your father had died. Going there, 
I learned that you had left the lodging directly after his death, 
but more than that the people could not tell me.” 

“I should have come to see your mother and Sir John, 
Harry. I know how deeply I am indebted to them, and as 
long as I live shall never cease to be grateful for Lady 
Parton’s kindness to me. But I had received so much kindness 
that I shrank from seeming to wish to presume upon it 
further. I had, of course, to work for my living, and I wanted, 
before I recaUed myself to them, to be able to say that I had 
not come as a beggar for further favours, but that I was 
making my way independently. Sooner or later I should have 
come, for your father once promised me that if I followed 
out what you rememl)er was my plan, of entering foreign 
service, he would give me letters of introduction that would 
be useful to me. Had 1 that favour still to ask 1 could 
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do it without shame. But more than that I would not have 
asked, even had I wanted bread, which, thank God ! was never 
the case.” 

“I can understand your feeling, Cyril, but my mother 
assuredly would always have been pleased to see you. You 
know you were a favourite of hers.” 

“ Had you been near town, Harry, I should certainly have 
come to see her and you as soon as I had fairly established myself, 
but I heard from my father that you had all gone away into the 
country soon after the unfortunate quarrel he had with Sir John, 
and therefore delayed taking any step for the time, and indeed 
did not know in what part of the country your father’s estates 
lay. I know that he recovered them as soon as he returned.” 

They had never been forfeited,” Harry said. “ My father 
retired from the struggle after Naseby, and as he had 
inlkumtial friends among the Puritans, there was no forfeiture 
of his estates, and we were therefore able, as you know, to live 
in comfort at Dunkirk, his steward sending over such monies 
as were required. And now about yourself. Your brains must 
have served you rarely somehow, for you are dressed in the 
latest fashion, and indeed I took you for a Court gallant when 
you accosted me.” 

“ I have been truly fortunate, Harry, and indeed everything 
has turned out as if specially designed for my good, and, in a 
most strange and unlooked-for manner, I have just come into 
my father’s estates again.” 

“lam glad indeed to hear it, Cyril. Tell me how it has 
all come about.” 

Cyril told the story of his life since he had come to London. 

“ You have, indeed, had strange adventures, Cyril, and, 
though you say little about it, you must have done something 
special to have gained Prince Rupert’s patronage and intro- 
duction to Court ; but I shall worm all that out of you some 
day, or get it from other lips. What a contrast your life 
has been to mine ! Here have you been earning your living 
bravely, fighting in the great battle against the Dutch, going 
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through that terrible Plague, and winning your way back to 
fortune, while I have been living the life of a school-boy. 
Our estates lie in Shropshire, and as soon as we wont down tl iere 
rayfather placed me at school at Shrewsbury. There I remained 
till his death, and then, as was his Bp.*cial wish, entered here. 
I have still a year of my course to complete. I only came up 
into rasidence last week. When the summer comes I hope that 
you will come down to Ardleigh and stay with us ; it will give 
my mother great pleasure to see you again, for I never sec him 
but she speaks of you, and wonders what has become of you, 
and if you are still alive." 

“ Assuredly I will come, and that with the greatcsst 
pleasure,” Cyril said, “ providing only that I am not then at 
sea, which is, I fear, likely, as I rejoin the ship as soon Jis 
Prince Rupert takes the sea against the Dutch. However, 
directly wo return I will write to you.” 

‘‘If you do so, let it be to Ardk'igli, near Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire. Should I be here when your letter arrives, my 
mother will forward it to me.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 

TAKING POSSESSION. 

C YRIL stayed a week at Oxford. He greatly enjoyed the 
visit; and not only was he most warmly received by his 
former comrades on board the HenrieMa, but Prince Rupert 
spoke so strongly in his favour to other gentlemen to whom 
he introduced him that he no longer felt a stranger at Court. 
Much of his spare time he spent with Harry Parton, and in 
his rooms saw something of college life, which seemed to him 
a very pleasant and merry one. He had ascertained, as soon 
as he arrived, that the Earl of Wisbech and his family 
were down at his estate, near the place fi om which he took 
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his title, and had at once written to Sydney, from whom he 
received an answer on the last day of his stay at Oxford. It 
contained a warm invitation for him to come down to 
Wisbech. 

“You say you will be going to Norwich to take possession 
of your estate. If you ride direct from Oxford, our place will 
be but little out of your way, therefore we shall take no 
excuse for your not coming to see us, and shall look for 
you within a week or so from the date of this. We were 
all delighted to get your missive, for although what you say 
about infection carried by letters is true enough, and, indeed 
there was no post out of London for months, we had 
begun to fear that the worst must have befallen you when 
no letter arrived from you in December. Still, we thought 
that you might not know where we were, and so hoped that 
you might be waiting until you could find that out. My 
father bids me say that he will take no refusal. Since my 
return he more than ever regards you as being the good 
genius of the family, and it is certainly passing strange that, 
after saving my sisters' lives from fire you should, though in 
so difierent a way, have saved me from a similar death. So 
set off as soon as you get this — that is, if you can tear yourself 
away from the gaieties of Oxford." 

Cyril had, indeed, been specially waiting for Sydney’s answer, 
having told him that he should remain at Oxford until he 
received it, and on the following morning he packed his valise 
and rode for Wisbech, where he arrived three days later. His 
welcome at the Earl’s was a most cordial one. He spent a 
week there, at the end of which time Sydney, at his earnest 
request, started for Norwich with him. The Earl had insisted 
on Cyril’s accepting a splendid horse, and behind him, on his 
other animal, rode a young fellow, the son of a small tenant on 
the Earl’s estate, whom he had engaged as a servant. He had 
written, three days before, to Mr. Popham, telling him that 
he would shortly arrive, and begging him to order the two 
old servants of his father, whom he had, at his request, 
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engaged to take care of the house, to get two or three chambers 
in readiness for him, which could doubtless be easily done, 
as he had learnt from the deed that the furniture and all 
contents of the house had been included in the gift. After 
putting up at the inn, he went to the lawyer's. JNlr. Popharn, 
he found, had had a room prepared in readiness for him at 
his house, but Cyril, while thanking him for so doing, said 
that, as Lord Oliphant was with him, he would stay at tlie 
inn for the night. 

The next morning they rode over with Mr. Popharn to 
TJpmead, which was six miles distant from the town. 

“ That is the house,” the lawyer said, as a fine old mansion 
came in sight. “ There are larger residences in the county, 
but few more handsome. Indeed, it is almost too large for 
the estate, but, as perhaps you know, that was at one time a 
good deal larger than it is at present, for it was diminishcid 
by one of your ancestors in the days of Elizabeth.” 

At the gate where they turned into the Park an arch of 
evergreens had been erected. 

“ You don’t mean to say you let them know that I was 
coming home?” Cyril said, in a tone of such alarm that 
Lord Oliphant laughed and Mr. Popharn said apologetically, — 

“ I certainly wrote to the tenants, sir, when I received your 
letter, and sent off a message saying that you would be here 
this morning. Most of them or their fathers were here in 
the old time, for Mr. Harvey made no changes, and I am sure 
they would have been very disappointed if they had not had 
notice that Sir Aubrey’s son was coming home.” 

“ Of course it was quite right for you to do so, Mr. Popharn, 
but you see I am quite unaccustomed to such things, and 
would personally have been much more pleased to have 
come home quietly. Still, as you say, it is only right that 
the tenants should have been informc-d, and at any rate it 
will be a satisfaction to get it all over at once.” 

There were indeed quite a large number of men and women 
assembled in front of the house— all the tenants, with their 
( 948 ) X 
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wivcB and families, having gathered to greet their young 
landlord — and loud bursts of cheering arose as he rode up, 
Sydney and Mr. Popham reining back their horses a little 
to allow him to precede them. Cyril took off his hat, and 
bowed repeatedly in reply to the acclamations that greeted 
him, The tenants crowded round, many of the older men 
pressing forward to shake him by the hand. 

“ Welcome back to your own again, Sir Cyril I ” 

“ I fought under your father, sir, and a good landlord he 
was to us all.” 

Such were the exclamations that rose around him until he 
reached the door of the mansion, and, dismounting, took his 
place at the top of the steps. Then he took off his hat again, 
and when there was silence he said, — 

“ I thank you heartily, one and all, good friemls, for the 
welcome that you have given me. Glad indeed I am to come 
down to my father's home, and to be so greeted by those who 
knew him, and especially by those who followed him in the field 
in the evil days which have, we mny hope, passed away for ever. 
You all know, perhaps, that I owe my return here as master 
to the noble generosity of Mr. Harvey, your late landlord, who 
r(?Htored nu' the estates, not l)eing bound in any way to do so, 
but solely because he considered that he had already been 
repaid the money he gave for them. This may be true, but, 
nevertheless, there is not one man in a hundred thousand 
who would so despoil himself of the benefits of a bargain 
lawfully made, and 1 beg you therefore to give three cheers, 
as hearty as those with which you greeted me, for Mr. Harvey.” 

Three cheers, as long and loud as those that had before 
risen, res[)onded to the appeal. 

“ Suoh a man,” Cyril went on, when they subsided, “ must 
have been a just and good landlord to you all, and I shall do 
my host to give you no cause for regret at the change that has 
come about.” 

He paused for a moment to sj)eak to Mr. Popham, who 
stood beside him, and then went on,-— 
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I did not know whether I could ask you to drink to my 
health, but I loam from Mr. Popham that the cellars have 
been left well filled ; therefore, my first orders on coming to 
the house of my fathers will be that a cask of wine shall be 
speedily broached, and that you shall be enabled to drink 
my health. While that is being done, Mr. Popham will intro- 
duce you to me one by one.” 

Another loud cheer arose, and then the tenants came forward 
with their wives and families. 

Oyi'il shook hands with them all, and said a few words to 
each. The elder men had all ridden by his father in battle, 
and most of the younger ones said, as he shook hands with 
them, — 

“ My father fell, under Sir Aubrey, at Naseby,” or “ at 
Worcester,” or in other battles. 

By the time all had been introduced, a groat cask of wine 
had been broached, and after the tenants had drunk to his 
lioalth, and he had, in turn, pledged them, Oyril entered the 
house with Sydney and Mr. Popham, and proceeded to examine 
it under the guidance of the old man who had been his father's 
butler, and whose wife had also been a servant in Sir Aubrey’s 
time. 

“ Everything is just as it was then. Sir Cyril. A few fresh 
articles of furniture have been added, but Mr. Harvey would 
have no general change made. The family pictures hang just 
where they did, and your father himself would scarce notice 
the changes.” 

“It is indeed a fine old mansion, Cyril,” Lord Oliphant said, 
when they had made a tour of the house ; “ and now that I see 
it and its furniture I am even more inclined than before to 
admire the man who could voluntarily resign them. I shall 
have to modify my ideas of the Puritans. They hiive shown 
themselves ready to leave the country and cross the ocaan to 
America, and begin life anew for conscience’ sake — that is 
to say, to escape persecution — and they fought very doughtily, 
and we must own, very successfully, for the same reawm, but 
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this is the first time I have ever heard of one of them relin- 
quishing a fine estate for conscience’ sake.” 

“Mr. Harvey is indeed a most worthy gentleman,” Mr. 
Popham said, “ and has the esteem and respect of all, even of 
those who are of wholly different politics. Still, it may be 
that although he would in any case, I believe, have left this 
property to Sir Cyril, he might not have handed it over to 
him in his lifetime, bad not he received so great a service at 
his hands.” 

“Why, what is this, Cyril?” Sydney said, turning upon 
him. “You have told us nothing whatever of any services 
rendered. I never saw such a follow as you are for helping 
other people.” 

“ There was nothing worth speaking of,” Cyril said, much 
vexed. 

Mr. Popham smiled. 

“ Most people would think it was a very great service, Lord 
Oliphant. However, I may not tell you what it was, although 
I have heard all the details from my father-in-law, Mr. 
Goldsworthy. They were told in confidence, and in order to 
enlighten me as to the relations between Mr. Harvey and 
Sir Cyril, and as they relate to painful family matters I am 
bound to preserve an absolute silence.” 

“ I will be content to wait, Cyril, till I get you to myself. 
It is a peculiarity of Sir Cyril Shenstone, Mr. Popham, that 
he goes through life doing all sorts of services for all sorts 
of people. You may not know that he saved the lives of 
my three sisters in a fire at our mansion in the Savoy; he 
also performed the trifling service of saving Prince Rupert's 
ship and the lives of all on board, among whom was myself, 
from a Dutch fire-ship, in the battle of Lowestoft. These ai-e 
insignificant affairs, that he would not think it worth while 
to allude to, even if you knew him for twenty years.” 

“You do not know Lord Oliphant, Mr. Popham,” Cyril 
laughed, “ or you would be aware that his custom is to make 
mountains out of molehills. But let us sit down to dinner. 
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I suppose it is your forotliouglit, Mr. Popham, that I have to 
thank for having warned them to make this provision ? I had 
thought that we should be lucky if the resources of the 
establishment sufficed to furnish us with a meal of bread and 
cheese.” 

“ I sent on a few things with my messenger yesterday 
evening, Sir Cyril, but for the hare and those wild ducks 
methinks you have to thank your tenants, who doubtless 
guessed that an addition to the larder would be welcome. I 
have no doubt that, good landlord as Mr. Harvey was, they 
are really delighted to have you among them again. As you 
know, these eastern counties were the stronghold of Puritanism, 
and that feeling is still held by the majority. It is only among 
the tenants of many gentlemen who, like your father, were 
devoted Iloyalists, that there is any very strong feeling the 
other way. As you heard from their lips, most of your older 
tenants fought under Sir Aubrey, while the fathers of the 
younger ones fell under his banner. Consequently, it was 
galling to them that one of altogether opposite politics should 
be their landlord, and although in every other respect they 
had reason to like him, he was, as it were, a symbol of their 
defeat, and I suppose they viewed him a good deal as the 
Saxons of old times regarded their Norman lords.” 

“ I can quite understand that, Mr. Popham.” 

Another feeling has worked in your favour, Sir Cyril,” the 
lawyer went on. “ It may perhaps be a relic of feudalism, but 
there can be no doubt that there exists, in the minds of 
English country folks, a feeling of respect and of something 
like afiection for their landlords when men of old family, and 
that feeling is never transferred to new men who may take 
their place. Mr. Harvey was, in their eyes, a new man — a 
wealthy one, no doubt, but owing his wealth to his own 
exertions — and he would never have excited among them the 
same feeling as they gave to the family who had, for several 
hundred years, been owners of the soil.” 

Cyril remained for a fortnight at Upmead, calling on all 
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the tenants, and interesting himself in them and their families. 
The day after his arrival he rode into Norwich, and paid a 
visit to Mr. Harvey. He had, in compliance to his wislies, 
written but a short letter of acknowledgment of the restitution 
of the estate, but he now expressed the deep feeling of 
gratitude that he entertained. 

“ I lia.ve only done what is right/’ Mr. Harvey said quietly, 
“ and would rather not be thanked for it ; but your feelings 
are natural, and I have therefore not checked your words. 
It wais assuredly God’s doing in so strangely bringing us 
togetlier, and making you an instrument in saving our 
lives, and so awakening an uneasy conscience into activity. I 
have had but small pleasure from Upmead. I have a house 
here which is more than sufficient for all my wants, and I 
havi^, I hope, tht.! respect of my townsfellows, and the affec- 
tion of my workmen. At Upmead I was always uncomfortable. 
Such of the county gentlemen who retained their estates 
looked askance at me. The tenants, I knew, though they 
doffed their hats as I passed them, regarded me as a usurper. 
I had no taste for the sports and pleasures of country life, 
being born and bred a townsman. The ill-doing of my son 
cast a gloom over my life of late. I have lived chiefly here 
with the society of friends of my own religious and political 
feeling. Tlnu-efore, I have made no sacrifice in rasigning my 
tenancy of Upmead, and I pray you say no further word 
of your gratitude. I have heard, from one who was there 
yesterday, how generously you spoke of me to your tenants, 
and I thank you for so doing, for it is pleasant for me to 
stand well in the thoughts of those whose welfare I have had 
at heart.” 

I trust that Mrs. Harvey is in good health ? ” Cyril said. 

“ 8he is far from well, Cyril. The events of that night in 
London have told heavily upon her, as is not wonderful, for she 
has suffered much sorrow for years, and this last blow has broken 
her sorely. She mourns, as David mourned over the death of 
Absalom, over the wickedness of her son, but she is quite as 
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one with me in the measures that I have taken concerning 
him, save that, at her earnest prayer, I have made a provision 
for him which will keep him from absolute want, and will 
leave him no excuse to urge that he was driven by poverty 
into crime. Mr. Goldsworthy has not yet discovered means of 
communicating with him, but when he does so he will notify 
him that he lias my instructions to pay to him fifteen pounds 
on the first of every month, and that the oiler of assistance to 
pay his passage to America is still open to him, and that on 
arriving there he will receive fer three years the same allow- 
ance as here. Then if a favourable rej)ort of his conduct 
is forthcoming from the magistrates and deacons of tlie town 
where he takes up his residence, a corres[>ondent of Mr 
Goldsworthy’s will be authorised to expend four thousand 
pounds on the purchase of an estate for him, and to hand to 
him another thousand for the due working and maintenance 
of the same. For these purposes I have already made pro- 
visions in my will, with proviso that if, at the end of five 
years after my death, no news of him shall be obtained, the 
money set aside for these purposes shall revert to the main 
provisions of the will. It may be that he died of the Plague. 
It may be that he has fallen, or will fall, a victim to his own 
evil courses and evil passions. But I am convinced that, should 
he be alive, Mr. Goldsworthy will be able to obtain tidings 
of him long before the five years have expired, And now,” ho 
said, abruptly changing the subject, “ what are you thinking 
of doing, Sir Cyril 1 ” 

“ In the first place, sir, I am going to sea again with the 
Fleet very shortly. I entered as a Volunteer for the war, and 
could not well, even if I wished it, draw back.” 

“ They are a stiff-necked people,” Mr. Harvey said. “ That 
the Sovereigns of Europe should have viewed with displeasure 
the ovei-throw of the monarchy here was natural enough ; but 
in Holland, if anywhere, we might have looked for sympathy, 
seeing that as they had battled for freedom of conscience, so had 
we done here; and yet they were our worst enemies, and 
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again and again had Blake to sail forth to chastise them. 
They say that Monk is to command this time ? 

“ I believe so, sir.” 

**Monk is the bruised reed that pierced our hand, but he 
is a good fighter. And after the war is over. Sir Cyril, you 
will not, I trust, waste your life in the Court of the profligate 
King?” 

“ Certainly not,” Cyril said earnestly. “ As soon as the war 
is over I shall return to Upmead and take up my residence 
there. I have lived too hard a life to care for the gaieties 
of Court, still less of a Court like that of King Charles. 
I shall travel for a while in Europe if there is a genuine peace. 
1 have lost the opportunity of completing my education, and 
am too old now to go to either of the Universities. Not too 
old perhaps ; but I have seen too much of the hard side of 
life to care to pass three years among those who, no older than 
myself, are still as l)oy8 in their feelings. The next best thing, 
therefore, as it seems to me, would be to travel, and perhaps 
to spend a year or two in one of the great Universities abroad.” 

“The matter is worth thinking over,” Mr. Harvey said. 
“ You are assuredly young yet to settle down alone at Upmead, 
and will reap much advantage from speaking French which is 
everywhere current, and may greatly aid you in making your 
travels useful to you. I have no fear of your falling into 
Popish error, Sir Cyril; but if my wishes have any weight 
with you I would pray you to choose the schools of Leyden 
or Haarlem, should you enter a foreign University, for they 
turn out learned men and good divines.” 

“ Certainly your wishes have weight with me, Mr. Harvey, 
and should events so turn out that I can enter one of the 
foreign Universities, it shall be one of those you name — that 
is, should we, after this war is ended, come into peaceful 
relations with the Dutch.” 

Before leaving the Earl’s, Cyril had promised faithfully that 
ho would return thither with Sydney, and accordingly, at the 
end of the fortnight, he rode back with him there, and, three 
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w('eks later, journeyed up to London with the Earl and his 
family. 

It was the middle of March when they reached London 
The Court had come up a day or two before, and the Fleet was, 
as Cyril learnt, being fitted out in great haste. The French 
had now, after hesitating all through the winter, declared war 
against us, and it was certain that we should have their fleet as 
w ell as that of the Dutch to cope with. Calling upon Prince 
Kupert on the day he arrived, Cjril learnt that the Fleet 
would assuredly put to sea in a month's time. 

“Would you rather join at once, or wait until I go on 
board ? " the Prince asked. 

“ I would rather join at once, sir. I have no business to do 
in London, and it would be of no use for me to take an apart- 
ment when I am to leave so soon ; therefore, if I can be of 
any use, I would gladly join at once." 

“ You would be of no use on board," the Prince said, “ but 
assuredly you could be of use in carrying messages, and 
letting me know frequently, from your own report, how matters 
are going on. I heard yesterday that the Fan Fan is now 
fitted out. You shall take the command of her. I will give 
you a letter to the boatswain, who is at present in charge, 
saying that I have placed her wholly under your orders. 
You will, of course, live on board. You will be chiefly at 
Chatham and Sheerness. If you call early to-morrow I will 
have a letter prepared for you, addressed to all captains 
holding commands in the White Squadron, bidding them to 
acquaint you, whensoever you go on board, with all particulars 
of how matters have been pushed forward, and to give 
you a list of all things lacking. Then, twice a week you 
will sail up to town, and report to me, or, should there be 
any special news at other times, send it to me by a mounted 
messenger. Mr. Pepys, the secretary, is a diligent and hard- 
working man, but he cannot see to everything, and Albemarle 
so pushes him that I think the White Squadron does not 
get a fair share of attention; but if I can go to him with 
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your reports in hand, I may succeed in getting what is 
necessary done.” 

Bidding farewell to the Earl and his family, and thanking 
him for his kindness, Cyril stopped that night at Captain 
Dave’s, and told him of all that had happened since they met. 
The next morning he went early to Prince liupert’s, received 
the two letters, and rode down to Chatham. Then, sending 
the horses back by his servant, who was to take them to 
the Karl’s stable, where they would be cared for until his 
return, Cyril went on board the Fan Fan. For the next 
month he was occupied early and late with his duties. The 
cabin was small, but very comfortable. The crew was a strong 
one, for the yacht rowed twelve oars, with which she could 
make good progress even without her sails. He was waited 
on by his servant, who returned as soon as he had left the 
horses in the Earl’s stables ; his cooking was done for him in 
the yacht’s galley. On occasions, as the tide suited, he either 
sailed up to London in the afternoon, gave his report to the 
Prince late in the evening, and was back at Sheerness by 
daybreak, or he sailed up at night, saw the Prince as soon 
as he rose, and returned at once. 

The Prince highly commended his diligence, and told hi m 
that his reports were of great use to him, as, with them in his 
hand, he could not be put off at the Admiralty with vague 
assurances. Every day one or more ships went out to join the 
Fleet that was gathering in the Downs, and on April 20th 
Cyril sailed in the Fan Fan^ in company with the last veasel 
of the White Stjuadron, and there again took up his quartei’S 
on board the Hanrietta^ the Fcm Fan being anchored hard 
by in charge of the boatswain. 

On the 2 3 id, the Prince, with the Duke of Albemarle, and 
a great company of noblemen and gentlemen, arrived at Deal, 
and came on board the Fleet, which, on May 1st, weighed 
anchor. 

Lord Oliphant was among the volunteers who came down 
with the Prince, and, as many of the other gentlemen had 
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also been on board during the first voyage, Cyril felt that he 
was among friends, and had none of the feeling of strangeness 
and isolation he had before experienced. 

The party was indeed a merry one. For upwards of a year 
the fear of the Plague had weighed on all England. At the 
time it increased so terribly in London, that all thought 
it would, like the Black Death, spread over England, and 
that, once again, half the population of the country might be 
swept away. Great as the mortality had been, it had been 
confined almost entirely to Ijondon and some of the great 
towns, and now that it had died away even in these, 
there was great relief in men's minds, and all felt that 
they had personally escaped from a terrible and imminent 
danger. That they were about to face peril even greater’ 
than that from which they had escaped did not weigh on the 
spirits of the gentlemen on board Prince Ilupert's ship. To 
be killed fighting for their country was an honourable death 
that none feared, while there liad been, in the minds of even 
the bravest, a horror of death by the Plague, with all its 
ghastly accompaniments. Sailing out to sea to the Downs, 
then, they felt that the past year’s events lay behind them 
as an evil dream, and laughed and jested and sang with 
light-hearted mirth. 

As yet, the Dutch had not put out from port, and for three 
weol«5 the bleet cruised off their coast. Then, finding that the 
en(3my could not be tempted to come out, they sailed back to 
the Downs. The day after they arrived there, a messenger 
came down from London with orders to Prince Rupert to sail 
at once with the White Squadron to engage the French Fleet, 
which was reported to be on the point of putting to sea. The 
Prince had very little belief that the French really intended 
to fight. Hitherto, although they had been liberal in their 
promises to the Dutch, they had done nothing whatever to aid 
them, and the general opinion was that France rejoiced at 
seeing her rivals damage each other, but had no idea of 
risking her ships or men in the struggle. 
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“ I believe, gentlemen,” Prince Eupert said to his officers, 
“ that this is but a ruse on the part of Louis to aid his Dutch 
allies by getting part of our fleet out of the way. Still, T 
have nothing to do but to obey orders, though I fear it is but 
a fool’s errand on which we are sent.” 

The wind was from the north-east, and was blowing a 
fresh gale. The Prince prepared to put to sea. While the 
men wore heaving at the anchors a message came to Cyril that 
Prince Eupert wished to speak to him in his cabin. 

“ Sir Cyril, I am going to restore you to your command. 
The wind is so strong and the sea will be so heavy that I 
would not risk my yacht and the lives of the men by sending 
her down the Channel. I do not think there is any chance of 
our meeting the French, and believe that it is here that the 
battle will be fought, for with this wind the Dutch can be 
here in a few hours, and I doubt not that as soon as they 
learn that one of our squadrons has sailed away they will 
be out. The Fan Fan will sail with us, but will run into 
Dover as we pass. Here is a letter that I have written order- 
ing you to do so, and authorising you to put out and join the 
Admiral’s Fleet, should the Dutch attack before my return. 
If you like to have young Lord Oliphant with you he can go, 
but he must go as a Volunteer under you. You are the 
captain of the Fan Fan^ and have been so for the last two 
months ] therefore, although your friend is older than you are, 
he must, if he choose to go, be content to serve under you. 
Stay, I will put it to him myself.” 

He touched the bell, and ordered Sydney to be sent for. 

“ Lord Oliphant,” he said, “ I know that you and Sir 
Cyril are great friends. I do not consider that the Fan Fan^ 
of which he has for some time been commander, is fit to keep 
the sea in a gale like this, and I have therefore ordered him 
to take her into Dover. If the Dutch come out to fight the 
Admiral, as I think they will, he will join the Fleet, and 
although the Fan Fan can take but small share in the 
fighting, she may be useful in carrying messages from the 
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Duke while the battle is going on. It seems to me that, as 
the Fan Fan is more likely to see fighting than my ships, 
you, as a Volunteer, might prefer to transfer yourself to her 
until she again joins us. Sir Cyril is younger than you 
are, but if you go, you must necessarily l>e under his command 
seeing that he is captain of the yacht. It is for you to choos(> 
whether you will remain here or go with him." 

“ I should like to go with him, sir. He has had a good deal 
of experience of the sea, while I have never set foot on board 
ship till last year. And after what he did at Lowastoft I should 
say that any gentleman would be glad to serve under him." 

“ That is the right feeling," Prince llupert said warmly. 
“ Then get your things transferred to the yacht. If you join 
Albemarle’s Fleet, Sir Cyril, you will of course report yourself 
to him, and say that I directed you to place yourself under 
his orders.” 

Five minutes later Cyril and his friend were on board the 
Fan Fan. Scarcely had they reached her, when a gun was 
fired from Prince Rupert’s ship as a signal, and the ships of 
the White Squadron shook out their sails, and, with the wind 
free, raced down towards the South Foreland. 

We are to put into Dover,” Cyril said to the boatswain, 
a weatherbeaten old sailor. 

“ The Lord be pr/iised for that, sir ! She is a tight little 
craft, but there will be a heavy sea on as soon we are beyond 
shelter of the sands, and with these two guns on board of her 
she will make bad weather. Besides, in a wind liki^ this, it 
ain’t pleasant being in .a little craft in the middle of a lot of 
big ones, for if we were not swamped by the sea, we might 
very well be run down. We had better keep her close to the 
Point, yer honour, and then run along, under shelter of the 
cliffs, into Dover. The water will be pretty smooth in there, 
though we had best carry as little sail as we can, for the 
gusts will come down from above fit to take the mast out 
of her.” 

“ 1 am awfully glad you came with me, Sydney,” Cyril said, 
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as he took his place with his friend near the helmsman, ‘‘ but 
I wish the Prince had put you in command. Of course, it is 
only a nominal thing, for the boatswain is really the captain 
in everything that concerns making sail and giving oiders to 
the crew. Still, it would have been much nicer the other way." 

“ I don't see that it would, Cyril," Sydney laughed, “ for you 
know as much more about handling a boat like this than I do, 
as the boatswain does than yourself. You have been on board 
her night and day for more than a month, and even if you 
knew nothing about her at all, Prince Rupert would have been 
right to choose you as a recognition of your great services last 
time. Don't think anything about it. We are friends, and it 
does not matter a fig which is the nominal commander. I was 
delighted to come, not only to be with you, but because it will 
be a very great deal pleasanter being our own masters on 
board tliis pretty little yacht than being officers on board th(i 
Henrietta where we would have been only in the way except 
when we went into action." 

As soon as they rounded the Point most of the sail was 
taken off the Fan Fan, but even under the small canvas she 
carried she lay over until her lee rail was almost under 
water when the heavy squalls swooped down on her from the 
clifts. The rest of the squadron was keeping some distance out, 
presenting a fine sight as the ships lay over, sending the spray 
fiying high into the air from their bluff bows, and plunging 
deeply into the waves. 

“ Yes, it is very distinctly better being where we are," Lord 
Oliphant said, as he gazt^d at them. I was beginning to feel 
qualmish before we got under shelter of the Point, and by this 
time, if I had been on board the Henrietta, I should have been 
prostrate, and should have had I know not how long misery 
before me.” 

A quarter of an hour later they were snugly moored in 
Dover Harbour. For twenty-four hours the gale continued ; 
the wind then fell somewhat, but continued to blow strongly 
fi'om the same quarter. Two days later it veered round to the 
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south-west, and shortly afterwards the English flei't could bo 
seen coming out past the Point. As soon as they did so they 
headed eastward. 

“ They are going out to meet the Dutch,” Sydney said, 
as they watched the ships from the cliffs. “ The news must 
have arrived that their fleet has put out to sea.” 

“ Then we may as well be off after them, Sydney ; they will 
sail faster than wo sluill in this wind, for it is blowing too 
strongly for us to cai-ry much sail.” 

They huiTiod on board. A quarter of an hour later the 
Fan Fan put out from the harbour. The change of wind had 
caused an ugly cross sea and the yacht made bad weather of 
it, the waves constantly washing over her d(‘cks, but before 
they were off Calais she had overtaken some of the slower sailers 
of the Fleet. The sea was less violent as they held on, for 
they wore now, to some extent, sheltered by the coast. In a 
short time Cyril ran down into the cabin where Sydney was 
lying ill. 

“The Admiral has given the signal to anchor, and the 
leading ships are already bringing up. We will choose a berth 
as near the shore as we can ; with our light diuught we can 
lie well inside of the other’s, and shall be in comparatively 
smooth water.” 

Before dusk the Fleet was at anchor, with the exception 
of two or three of the fastest frigates, which wore sent on to 
endeavour to obtain some news of the enemy. 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE FIGHT OFF DUNKIRK. 

A S soon as the Fan Fan had been brought to an anchor 
the boat was lowered, and Cyril was rowed on board the 
Admir aFs ship. 
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Albemarle was on the poop, and Cyril made his report to 
him. 

“Very well, sir,” the Duke said, “I daresay I shall be 
able to make you of some use. Keep your craft close to us 
when we sail. 1 seem to know your face.” 

“I am Sir Cyril Shenstone, my Lord Duke. I had the 
honour of meeting you first at the fire in the Savoy, and 
Prince Rupert afterwards was good enough to present me 
to you.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember. And it was you who saved the 
llmrietta from the fire-ship at Lowestoft. You have begun 
well indeed, young sir, and are like to have further oppor- 
tunities of showing your bravery,” 

Cyril bowed, and then, going down the side to his boat, 
returned to the Fan Fan. She was lying in almost smooth 
water, and Sydney had come up on deck again. 

“ You heard no news of the Dutch, I suppose, Cyril ? ” 

“ No ; I asked a young officer as I left the ship, and he 
said that, so far as he knew, nothing had been heard of them, 
but news had come in, before the Admiral sailed from the 
Downs, that everything was ready for sea, and that orders 
were expected every hour for them to put out.” 

“It is rather to be hoped that they won’t put out for 
another two days,” Sydney said. “ That will give the Prince 
time to rejoin with his squadron. The wind is favourable 
now for his return, and I should think, as soon as they hear 
in Ix)ndon that the Dutch are on the point of putting out, 
and Albemarle has sailed, they will send him orders to join 
us at once. We have only about sixty sail, while they say 
that the Dutch have over ninety, which is too heavy odds 
against us to be pleasant.” 

“ I should think the Duke will not fight till the Prince 
comes up.” 

“ I don’t think he will wait for him if he finds the Dutch 
near. All say that he is over-confident, and apt to despise 
the Dutch too much. Anyhow, he is as brave as a lion, and, 
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though he might not attack unless the Dutch begin it, 1 feel 
sure he will not run away from tliem.” 

The next morning early, the Bristol frigate was seen return- 
ing from the east. She had to beat her way back in the teeth 
of the wind, but, when still some miles away, a puff of white 
smoke was seen to dart out from her side, and presently the 
boom of a heavy gun was heard. Again and again she fired, 
and the signal was understood to be a notification that she 
had seen the Dutch. The signal for the captains of the men- 
of-war to come on l)oard was at once run up to the mast-head 
of the flagship, followed by another for the Fleet to be 
prepared to weigh anchor. Captain Bacon, of the Bristol^ 
went on board as soon as his ship came up. In a short time 
the boats were seen to put off, and as the captains reached 
their respective ships the signal to weigh anchor was hoisted. 

This was hailed with a burst of cheering throughout the 
Fleet, and all felt that it signified that they would soon meet 
the Dutch. The Fan Fa7i was under sail long before the 
men-of-war had got up their heavy anchors, and, sailing out, 
tacked backwards and forwards until the Fleet were under sail, 
when Cyril told the boatswain to place her within a few cables’ 
length of the flagship on her weather quarter. After two 
hours’ sail the Dutch Fleet were made out, anchored off 
Dunkirk. The Blue Squadron, under Sir William Berkley, 
led the way, the Bed Squadron, under the Duke, following. 

“ I will put a man in the chains with the lead,” the boat- 
swain said to Cyril. “ There are very bad sands off Dunkirk, 
and though we might get over them in safety, the big ships 
would take ground, and if they did so we should be in a bad 
plight indeed.” 

“ In that case, we had best sl^k out the sheet a little, and 
take up our post on the weather bow of the Admiral, so that 
we can signal to him if we find water failing.” 

The topsail was hoisted, and the Fan Fan^ which was a 
very fast craft in comparatively smooth water, ran past the 
Admiral’s flagship. 

(MS) V 
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“ Shall I order him back, your Grace ? ” the Captain asked 
angrily. 

Albemarle looked at the Fan Fan attentiv ely. 

“ They have got a man sounding,” he said. “ It is n. wise 
precaution. The young fellow in command knows what he 
is doing. We ought to have been taking the same care. 
See ! he is taking down his topsail again. Set an officer to 
watch the yacht, and if they signal, go about at once.” 

The souTidings continued for a short time at six fathoms, 
when suddenly the man at the lead called out sharply, — 

“ Three fathoms ! ” 

Cyril ran to the flagstaff, and as the next cry came — “ Two 
fathoms ! ” — hauled down the flag and stood waving his cap, 
while the boatswain, who had gone to the tiller, at once 
pushed it over to starboard, and brought the yacht up into 
the wind. Cyril hea,i‘d orders shouted on board the flagshij), 
and saw her stern sweeping round. A moment later her sails 
were aback, but the men, who already clustered round the 
guns, were not quick enough in hauling the yards across, and, 
to his dismay, he saw the main topmast bend, and then go 
over the side with a crash. All was confusion on board, and 
for a time it seemed as if the other topmast would also go. 

“ Run her alongside within hailing distance,” Cyril said to 
the boatswain. “ They will want to question us.” 

As they came alongside the flagship the Duke himself 
leant over the side. 

“ What water had you when you came about, sir ? 

“We went suddenly from six fathoms to three, your Grace,” 
Cyj’il .shouted, “ and a moment after we found but two.” 

“Very well, sir,” the Duke called back. “In that case you 
have certainly saved our ship. I thought perhaps that you 
had been over-hasty, and had thus cost us our topmast, but I 
see it was not so, and thank you. Our jjilot assured us there 
was plenty of water on the course we were taking.” 

The ships of the Red Squadron had all changed their course 
on seeing the flagship come about so suddenly, and consider- 
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cable delay and confinsion was caused before they again formed 
in order, and, in obedience to the Duke’s signal, folk)wed in 
support of the Blue Squadron. This had already dashed into 
the midst of the Dutch Fleet, who were themselves in some 
confusion ; for, so sudden had been the attack, that they had 
been forced to cut their cables, having no time to get up their 
anchors. 

The British sliips poured in tluar broadsides as they ap- 
proached, while the Dutcli opened a treimuidous cannonade. 
Besides their great inferiority in numk'rs, the British w(U’e 
under a serious disadvanta.ge. They had the weatlier gauge, 
and the wind was so strong that it heeled them over, so that 
they were unable to open their lower ports, and were therefore 
deprived of the use of tluar heaviest guns. 

Four of the ships of the bled S(|uadron re mained by the 
flag ship, to protect lier if attack(ul, and to keep oil* fire -sliips, 
while her crew labouriul to get up another to[)mast. More than 
three hours were occupied in this otieration, but so busily 
did the rest of the h'leet ke<'p the Dutch at work that they 
were unable to detach sudicient ships to attack her. 

As soon ns the topmavst was in place and Ihe sails hoisted, 
the flagship and her consorts hastened to join their hard- 
pressf'd comrades. 

The fight was indei d a desperate one. Sir William Berkh'y 
ami his ship, the Swiftsure, a second-rate, was taken, as was 
th(' Essex, a third-rate. 

fl’he Henry, commanded by Sir John Harman, was sur- 
rounded by foes. Her sails and rigging were shot to pieces, 
so she was completely disabled, and the Dutch Admiral, 
Cornelius Evertz, sumnioncxl Hir John Harman to surrender, 

“ It has not come to that yet,” Sir John shouted back, and 
continued to pour sucli heavy broadsides into the Dutch that 
several of their ships were greatly damaged, and Evertz himself 
killed. 

The Dutch captains drew off their vessels, and launched 
three fiie-ships at the Henry. The first one, coming up on 
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her starlx)ard quarter, grappled with her. The dense volumes 
of smoke rising from her prevented the sailors from dis- 
covering where the grapnels were fixed, and the flames were 
spreading to her when her boatswain gallantly leapt on 
board the fire-ship, and, by the liglit of its flames, discover ed 
the grapnels and threw them overboard, and succeeded in 
regaining his ship. 

A moment later, the secnnd fire-ship came up on the port 
side, and so great a body of flames swept across the Henry 
that her chaplain and fifty men sprang overboard. Sir John, 
however, drew his sword, and threatened to cut down the first 
man who refused to olrey orders, and the rest of the ciew, 
setting manfully to work, succeeded in extinguishing the 
flames, and in getting free of the fire-ship. The halliards of 
the main yard, were, however, burnt through, and the spar fell, 
striking Sir John Harman to the deck and bi*eaking his leg. 

The third fire-ship was received with the fire of four 
cannon loaded with chain shot. These brought her mast 
down, and she drifted by, clear of the Uenry^ which was 
brought safely into Harwich. 

The fight continued the whole day, and did not terminate 
until ten o’clock in the evening. The night was spent in 
repairing damages, and in the morning the English recom- 
menced the battle. It was again obstinately contested. Ad- 
miral Van Tromp threw himself into the midst of the British 
line, and suffered so heavily that he was only saved by the 
arrival of Admiral de Buy ter. He, in his turn, was in a most 
perilous position, and his ship disabled, when fresh reinforce- 
ments arrived. And so the battle raged, until, in the afternoon, 
as if by mutual consent, the Fleets drew off from each other, 
and the battle ceased. The fighting had been extraordinarily 
obstinate and determined on both sides, many ships had been 
sunk, several burnt, and some captured. The sea was dotted 
with wreckage, masts, and spars, fragments of boats and debris 
of all kinds. Both fleets presented a pitiable appearance; 
the hulls, but forty-eight hours ago so trim and smooth, were 
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Splintered and jagged, port-holes were knocked into one, bul- 
wjirks carried away, and stern gallenes gone. The sails were 
riddled with shot-holes, many of the ships had lost one or more 
masts, while the light spars had been, in most cases, carried 
away, and many of the yards had come down owing to the 
destruction of the running gear. 

In so tremendous a conflict the little Fan Fan could bear 
but a small part. Cyril and Lord Oliphant agreed, at the 
commencement of the first day’s fight, that it would be useless 
for them to attempt to fire their two little guns, but that their 
efforts should be entirely directed against the enemy’s fire-ships. 
During each day’s battle, then, they hovered round the flagship, 
getting out of the way whenever she was engaged, as she often 
was, on both broadsides, and although once or twice struck by 
stray shots, the Fan Fan received no serious damage. In this 
encounter of giants, the little yacht was entirely overlooked, and 
none of the great ships wasted a shot upon her. Two or three 
times each day, when the Admiral’s ship had beaten off her 
foes, a fire-ship directed its course against her. Then came the 
Fa7i Fan's turn for action. Under the pressure of her tw(dve 
oars she sped towards the fire-ship, and on leaching her a 
grapnel was thrown over the end of the bowspiit, and by the 
efforts of the rowers her course was changed, so that she swept 
harmlessly past the flngship. 

Twice when the vessels were coming down before the wind 
at a rate of speed that rendered it evident that the efforts of 
the men at the oars would be insufficient to turn her course, 
the Fan Fan was steered alongside, grnpnels were thrown, and, 
headed by Lord Oliphant and Cyril, the crew sprang on board, 
cut down or drove overboard the few men who were in 
charge of her. Then, taking the helm and trimming the sails, 
they directed her against one of the Dutch men-of-war, threw 
the grapnels on board, lighted the train, leapt back into 
the Fan Fan, rowed away, and took up their place near the 
Admiral, the little craft being greeted with hearty cheers by 
the whole ship’s company. 
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The afternoon was spent in repairing damages as far as 
practicable, but even the Duke saw it was impossible to continue 
the fight. The Dutch had received a reinforcement while the 
fighting was going on that morning, and although the English 
had inflictfjd teriihle damage upon the Dutch Fleet, their own 
loss in ships was greater tlian that which they had caused their 
ailversarios. A considerable portion of their vt'ssols were not 
in a condition to renew tlie battle, and the carpenters had hard 
work to aave them from sinking outright. Albemarle himself 
embarked on the Fan Fan^ and sailed from ship to ship, ascer- 
taining the condition of each, and the losses its crew had 
suffered. As soon as night fell, the vessels most disabled were 
ordered to sail for England as they best could. The crew of 
three which were totJilly dismasted and could hardly be kept 
afloat, were taken out and divided between the twenty-eight 
vessels which alone remained in a condition to renew the fight. 

These three battered hulks were, early the next morning, 
set on fire, and the rest of the Fleet, in good order and 
prepared to give battle, followed their coinpanions that had 
sailed on the previous evening. The Dutch followed, but at 
a distance, thinking to repair their’ damages still farther before 
they again engagetl. In the aftei’noon the sails of a squadron 
were seen ahead, and a loud cheer ran from ship to ship, for 
all knew that this was Prince Rupert coming up with the 
White Squadron. A serious loss, however, occurred a few 
minutes afterwards. The Royal Prince, the largest and most 
powei’ful ve.ssel in the Fleet, which was somewhat in rear of 
the line, struck on the sands. The tide being with them and the 
wind light, the rest of the Fleet tried in vain to return to 
her assistance, and as the Dutch Fleet were fast coming up, 
and some of the fire-ships making for the Royal Prince, they 
were forced to give up the attempt to succour her, and Sir 
George A*yscue, her captain, was obliged to haul down his flag 
and suiTender. 

As soon as the White Squadron joined the remnant of the 
Fleet the whole advanced against the Dutch, drums beating 
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and trumpets sounding, and twice made tlu^'r way through 
the enemy’s line. But it was now growing dark, and the tliird 
(lay’s battle came to an end. The next morning it wa,s seen 
that the Dutch, althougli considerably stronger than the Englisli, 
were almost out of sigiit. 3'he latter at once hoisU'd stiil and 
pursued, and, at eight o’clock, came up with them. 

The Dutch finding the combat inevitable, the terrible fight 
was renewed, and raged, without intei’inission, until seven 
in the evening. Five times the British passed through the 
line of the Dutch. On both sides many ships fell out of the 
fighting line wholly disabled. Several were sunk, and some on 
both sides foi'ced to surrender, b(ung so battered as to be 
unable to withdraw from the struggle. Prince Bupert’s shij) 
was wholly disabled, and that of Albemarle almost as severely 
damaged, and tbe battle, like those of tlie preceding days, ended 
without any decided advantage on either side. Both nations 
churned the victory, but equally without reason. The Dutch 
historians compute our loss at sixteen men-of-war, of which 
ten were sunk and six taken, while we admitt('d only a loss of 
nine ships, and claimed that the Dutch lost fifteen men-of-war. 
Both parties acknowledged that it was the most terrible battle 
fought in this, or any other modern war. 

De Witte, who at that time was at the head of the Dutch 
Republic, and who was a bitter enemy of the English, owned, 
some time afterwards, to Sir William Temple, “ that the English 
got more glory to their nation through the invincible courage 
of th(dr seamcm during those engagements than by the two 
victories of this war, and that he was sure that his own fleet 
could not have been brought on to fight the fifth day, after 
the disadvantages of the fourth, and he believed that no other 
nation was capable of it hut the English.” 

Cyril took no part in the last day’s engagement, for Prince 
Rupert, when the Fan Fan came near him on his* arrival on 
the previous evening, returned his salute from the poop, and 
shouted to him that on no account was he to adventure into 
the fight with the Fan Fan, 
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On the morniiig after the battle ended, Lord Oliphant and 
Cyril rowed on board Prince Rupert's ship, where every un- 
wonnded man was hard at work getting up a jury-mast or 
patching up the holes in the hull. 

“Well, Sir Cyril, I see that you have been getting my 
yacht knocked about,’' he said, as they came up to him. 

“There is not much damage done, sir. She has but two 
shot -holes in her hull.” 

“ And my new mainsail spoiled. Do you know, sir, that I 
got a severe rating from the Duke yesterday evening, on your 
account ? ” 

Cyril looked surprised. 

“ I trust, sir, that I have not in any way disobeyed orders ? ” 

“ Ko, it was not that. He asked after the Fan Fan^ and 
said that he had seen nothing of her during the day’s fighting, 
and I said I had strictly ordered you not to come into the 
battle. He replied, ‘Then you did wrong. Prince, for that 
little yacht of yours did yeomen’s service during the first two 
days* fighting. I told Sir Cyril to keep her near me, thinking 
that she would be useful in carrying orders, and during 
those two days she kept close to us, save when we were 
surrounded by the enemy. Five times in those three days did 
she avert fire-ships from us. We were so damaged that we 
could sail but slowly, and, thinking us altogether unmanageable, 
the Dutch launched their fire-ships. The Fan Fan rowed to 
meet them. Three of them were diverted from their course 
by a rope being thrown over the bowsprit, and the crew 
rowing so as to turn her head. On the second day there was 
more wind, and the fire-ships could have held on their course 
in spite of the efforts of the men on board the Fan Fan. Twice 
during the day the little boat was boldly laid alongside them, 
while the crew boarded and captured them, and then, directing 
them towards the Dutch ships, grappled and set them on fire. 
One of the Dutchmen was burned, the other managed to throw 
off the grapnels. It was all done under our eyes, and five 
times in the two days did my crew cheer your little yacht as 
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she came alon^^sidc'. So you see, Prince, by ordering her out of 
the fight you deprived us of the assistance of as boldly handled 
a little craft as ever sailed.^ 

“ ‘ I am quite proud of luy little yacht, gentlemen, and I 
thank you for having given lier so good a christening under 
fire.' But I must stay no longer talking. Here is tho 
despatch I have written of my share of tho engagement. You, 
Sir Cyril, will deliver this. You will now row to tho Duke’s 
ship, and he ^^’iU give you his d( spatches, which you. Lord 
Oliphant, will deliver. I need not say that you are to make 
all haste to the Thames. We have no ship to spare except 
the Fan Fan^ for we must keep the few that are still able to 
inanmuvre, in cfise the Dutch should come out again before we 
have got the crippled ones in a state to make sail.” 

Taking leave of the Prince, they were at once rowed to 
the Duke’s flagship. They had a short interview with the 
Admiral, who praised them higldy for the service they had 
rendered. 

“ You will have to tell tho story of the fighting,” be said, 
“for the Prince and myself have written but few lines; we 
have too many matters on our minds to do scribe’s work. 
They will have heard, ere now, of the first two days’ fighting, 
for some of the ships that were sent back will have arrived at 
Harwich before this. By to-morrow morning I hope to have 
the Fleet so for refitted as to be able to follow you.” 

Five minutc.s later, the Fan Fan, with every stitch of sail 
set, was on her way to the Thames. As a brisk wind was 
blowing, they arrived in London twenty-four hours later, and 
at once proceeded to the Admiralty, tho despatches being 
addressed to the Duke of York. They were immediately 
ushered in to him. Without a word he seized the despatches, 
tore them open, and ran his eye down them. 

“God be praised!” he exclaimed, when he finished them. 
“ We had feared even worse intelligence, and have been in a 
terrible state of anxiety since yesterday, when we heard 
from Harwich that one of the ships had come in with 
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tho newa that more than half the Fleet was crippled or 
destroyed, and that twenty-eight only r«nained capable of 
continuing the battle. The only hope Was that the White 
Squadron might arrive in time, and it seems that it has done 
so. The account of our losses is indeed a terrible one, but at 
l(3ast we have suffered no defeat, and as the Dutch have 
retreated, they must have suffered well-nigh as much as we 
have done. Come along with me at once, gentlemen ; I must 
go to the King to inform him of this groat nows, which is 
vastly beyond what we could have hoped for. The Duke, 
in his despatch, tells me that the beareis of it, Lord Oliphant 
and Sir Cyril Shenstone, have done very great service, having, 
in Prince Rupert’s little yacht, saved his flagship no less 
than five times from the attacks of the Dutch fire-ships.” 

The Duke had ordered his carriage to be in readiness as 
soon as he learnt that the bearers of despatches from the Fleet 
had arrived. It was already at the door, and, taking his seat 
in it, with Lord Oliphant and Cyril opposite to him, he 
was driven to the Palace, learning by the way such details 
as they could give him of the last two days’ fighting. He 
led them at once to the King’s dressing-room. Charles was 
already attired, for he had passed a sleepless night, and had 
risen early. 

“ What news, James?” he asked eagerly. 

“ Good news, brother. After two more days’ fighting — and 
terrible^ fighting, on both sides — the Dutch Fleet has returned 
to its ports.” 

“A victory ! ” the King exclaimed, in delight. 

“A dearly-bought one with the lives of so many brave 
men, but a victory neverthelass. Here are the despatches 
from Albemarle and Rupert. They have been brought by 
these gentlemen, with whom you are already acquainted, in 
Rupert’s yacht. Albemarle .speaks very highly of their conduct.” 

The King took the despatches, and read them eagerly. 

“ It has indeed been a dearly-bought victory,” he said, 
“ but it is marvellous indeed how our captains and men bore 
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themselves. Never have they shown gtn^ater courage and en- 
durance. Well may Monk say that, after four days of incessant 
fighting and four nights spent in the labour of repairing 
damages, the strength of all has well nigh come to an end, 
and that he himself can write but a few lines to tell me of 
wliat lias happened, leaving all details for further occasion. 
I thank you both, gentlemen, for the speed with whicli you 
liavo brought me this welcome news, and for the services of 
which the Duke of Albemarle speaks so warmly. This is the 
second time. Sir Oyiil, that my admirals have had occasion to 
speak of greet and lionourable service rendered by you. Ixmd 
Oliphant, the Eail, your father, will have reason to be proud 
when he hears you so highly praist'd. Now, gentlemen, toll 
me more fully thati is done in the.se despatches as to the incidents 
of the fighting. I have heard something of what tof>k. place 
in the first two days from an officer who posted up from 
Harwich yesterday.” 

Lord Oliphant related the events of the first two days, and 
then wont on. 

“ Of the last two I can say less. Your Majesty, for we took 
no part in, having Prince llupert’s orders, given as he came up, 
that we should not adventiu'e into the fight. Tlierefore, we were 
but spe(!tators, though we kept on the edge of the fight and, if 
opportunity had olfered, and we had seen one of our ships too 
haid pressed, and threatened by fire-ships, we should liave 
ventured so far to transgress orders as to bear in and do what 
we could on her behalf ; but indeed, the smoke was so great 
that we could see but little. 

“ It was a strange sight, when, on the Prince’s arrival, his 
ships and those of the Duke’s, battered as they were, bore down 
on the Dutch line ; the drums beating, the trumpets sounding, 
and the crews cheering loudly. We saw them disappear into 
the Dutch line ; then the smoke shut all out from view, and 
for liours there was but a thick cloud of smoke and a 
continuous roar of the guns. Sometimes a vessel would come 
out from the curtain of smoke torn and disabled. Sometimes 
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it was a Dutchman, sometimes one of our own ships. If the 
latter, we rowed up to them and did our best with planks and 
nails to stop the yawning holes close to the water-line, while 
the crew knotted ropes and got up the spars and yards, and 
then sailed back into the tight. 

“ The first day’s fighting was comparatively slight, for the 
Dutch seemed to be afraid to close with the Duke’s ships, 
and hung behind at a distance. It was not till the White 
Squadron came up, and the Duke turned, with Piince Kupert, 
and fell upon his pursuers like a wounded boar upon the 
dogs, that the battle commenced in earnest; but the last 
day it went on for nigh twelve hours without intermission; 
and when at last the roar of the guns ceased, and the smoke 
slowly cleared off, it was truly a pitiful sight, so torn and 
disabled were the ships. 

“As the two fleets separated, drifting apart as it would 
almost seem, so few were the sails now set, we rowed up 
among them, and for hours were occupied in picking up men 
clinging to broken spars and wreckage, for but few of the 
ships had so much as a single boat left. We were fortunate 
enough to save well-nigh a hundred, of whom more than 
seventy were our own men, the remainder Dutch. From 
these last we learnt that the ships of Van Tromp and Ruyter 
had both been so disabled that they had been forced to fall out 
of battle, and had been towed away to port. They said that 
their Admirals Cornelius Evertz and Van der Hulst had both 
been killed, while on our side we learnt that Admiral Sir 
Christopher Mings had fallen.” 

“ Did the Dutch Fleet appear to be as much injured as our 
own ? ” 

“ No, Your Majesty. Judging by the sail set when the 
battle was over, theirs must have been in better condition 
than ours, which is not surprising, seeing how superior they 
w^ere in force, and for the most part bigger ships, and carrying 
more guns.” 

“ Then you will have your hands full, James, or they will 
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be ready to take to j^oa again before we are. Next time I 
hope that we shall meet them with moi‘e equal numbers.” 

“ I will do the best I can, brother,” the Duke replied. 
“ Though we have so many ships sorely disabled tlu're have 
been but few lost, and wo can supply their plactjs with the 
vessels that have been building with all haste. If the Dutch 
will give us but two months’ time I warrant that we shall 
be able to meet them in good force." 

As soon as the audience was over, Cyril and his friend 
returned to the Fan Fan, and after giving the crew a few 
hours for sleep, sailed down to Sheorness, where, shortly after- 
wards, Prince Eupert arrived with a portion of the Fleet, the 
rest having been ordered to Harwich, Portsmouth, and other- 
ports, so that they could be more speedily relitted. 

Although the work went on almost without intermission 
day and night, the repairs were not completed before the 
news arrived that the Dutrh Fleet had again put to sea. 
Two days later they arrived off our coast, wliere, finding no 
fleet ready to meet them, they sailed away to Franco, whore 
they hoped to be joined by their French allies. 

Two days later, however, our ships began to assemble at 
the mouth of the Thames, and on June 24th the whole Fleet 
was ready to take to sea. It consisted of eighty men -of -war, 
large and small, and nineteen fire-ships. Prince Pupert was 
in command of the Red S(]uadron, and the Duk(^ of Albemarle 
sailed with him, on board the same ship. Sir Thomas Allen 
was Admiral of the White, and Sir Jeremiah Smith of the 
PJue Squadron. Cyril remained on board the Fan Fan, 
Lord Oliphant returning to his duties on board the flagship. 
Marvels had been effected by the zeal and energy of the crews 
and dockyard men. But three weeks back, the English ships 
had, for the most part, been crippled seemingly almost beyond 
repair, but now, with their holes patched, with new spars, 
and in the glory of frash paint and new canvas, they made as 
brave a show as when they had sailed out from the Downs a 
month previously. 
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They were auchored ott' the Nore when, late in the evening, 
the newH came out from Sheerness that a mounted messenger 
had just ridden in from Dover, and that the Dutch Fleet had, 
in the afternoon, passed the town, and had rounded the South 
Foreland, steering north. 

Ordei’H were at once issued that the Fleet should sail at 
daybreak, and at three o’clock the next morning they were 
on their way down the river. At ten o’clock the Dutch Fleet 
was seen off the North Foreland. According to their own 
accounts they numbered eighty-eight men-of-war, with twenty- 
five fire-ships, and were also divided into throe squadrons, 
under De Ruyter, John Evertz, and Van Tromp. 

The engagement began at noon by an attack by the White 
Squadron upon that commanded by Evertz. An hour later. 
Prince Rupert and the Duke, with the Red Squadron, fell upon 
De Ruyter, while that of Van Tromp, which was at some 
distance from the others, was engaged by Sir Jeremiah Smith 
with the Blue Squadron. Sir Thomas Allen completely 
defeated his opponents, killing Evertz, his vice- and rear- 
admirals, capturing the vice-admiral of Zeeland, who was 
with him, and burning a shij) of fifty guns. 

The Red Squadron was evenly matched by that of De 
Ruyttir, and each vessel laid itself alongside an adversary. 
Although De Ruyter himself and his vice-admiral. Van Nes, 
fought obstinately, their ships in genei*al, commanded, for 
the most part, by men chosen for their family influence rather 
than for either seamanship or courage, behaved but badly, 
and all but seven gradually withdrew from the fight, and 
went off undtT all sail ; and De Ruyter, finding himself thus 
de.serted, was forced also to draw off. During this time, Van 
Tromp, wliose squadron was the strongest of the three 
Dutch divisions, was so furiously engaged by the Blue 
Squadron, which was the weakest of the English divisions, that 
he was unable to come to the assistance of his consorts ; when, 
however, he saw the defeat of the rest of the Dutch Fleet, he, 
too, was obliged to draw off, lest he should have the whole of 
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the English down upon him, and was able the more easily to 
do so as darkness was closing in when the battle ended. 

The Dutch continued their retreat during the night, 
followed at a distance by the Red Squadron, which was, 
next morning, on the point of overtaking them, when the 
Dutch sought refuge by steering into the shallows, which 
their light draught enabled them to cross, while the deeper 
English ships were unable to follow. Great was the wrath 
and disappointment of the English when they saw theiiiselv(»s 
thus baiilk(!d of reaping the full borudit of the victoiy. Pi'inco 
Rupert shouted to Cyril, who, in the Fan Fan^ had taken but 
small share in the engagement, as the fire-sliips had not played 
any conspicious part in it. 

“ Sir Cyril, we can go no farther, but do you pursue Do 
Ruyter and show him in what contempt we hold him.” 

Cyi'il lifted his hat to show that he heard and undci’stood the 
order. Then he ordered his men to get out their oars, for the 
wind was very light, and, amidst loud cheering, mingled with 
laughter, from the (;rews of the vessels that w('r(' near (‘iiough 
to hear Prince Rupert’s order, the Fayi Fan rowed out from 
the English line in pursuit of the Dutch. 


CIIAFrKR XXT. 

LONDON IN FLAMES. 

T he sailors laughed and joked as they rowed away from the 
Fleet, but the old boatswain shook bis head. 

“We shall have to be careful, *Sir Cyril,” he said. “It is 
like a small cur barking at the heels of a bull — it is good fun 
enough for a bit, but when the bull turns, perchance the dog 
will find himself thrown high in the air.” 
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Cyril nodded. He himself considered Prince Rupert's order 
to be beyond all reason, and given only in the heat of his 
anger at He Ruyter having thus escaped him, and felt that it 
was very likely to cost the lives of all on board the Fan Fan. 
However, tliere was nothing to do but to carry it out. It 
seemed to him that the boatswain's simile was a very apt 
one, and that, although the spectacle of the Fan Fan worrying 
the great Hutch battle-ship might be an amusing one to the 
English spectators, it was likely to be a very serious adventure 
for her. 

He Ruyter’s ship, which was in the lear of all the other 
Hutch vessels, was but a mile distant when the Fan Fan 
started, and as the wind was so light that it scarce filled her 
sails, the yacht approached her rapidly. 

“ We are within half a mile now, your honour," the boat- 
swain said. “ I should say we had better go no nearer if we 
don’t want to be blown out of the water." 

“ Yes ; I think we may as well stop rowing now, and get the 
guns to work. There are only those two cannon in her stern 
ports which can touch us here. She will scarcely come up in the 
wind to give us a broadside. She is moving so slowly through 
the water that it would take her a long time to come round, 
and He Ruyter would feel ashamed to bring his great flag- 
ship round to crush such a tiny foe." 

The boatswain went forward to the guns, round which the 
men, after laying in their oars, clustered in great glee. 

“ Now,” he said, “ you have got to make those two guns in the 
stern your mark. Try and send your shots through the port- 
holes. It will be a waste to fire them at the hull, for the balls 
would not penetrate the thick timber that she is built of. 
Remember, the straighter you aim the more chance there is that 
the Hutch won’t hit us. Men don't stop to aim very straight 
when they are expecting a shot among them every second. 
We will fire alternately, and one gun is not to fire until the 
other is loaded again. I will lay the first gun myself." 

It was a good shot, and the crew cheered as they saw the 
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splinters fly at the edge of the port-hole. Shot after shot was 
fired with varying success. 

The Dutch mad(i no reply, and seemed to ignore the presence 
of their tiny foe. The crew were, for the most part, busy 
aloft repairing damages, and after half an hour’s firing, 
without eliciting a reply, the boatswain went aft to Cyril, and 
suggested that they should now aim at the spars. 

“ A lucky shot might do a good deal of damage, sir,” he said. 

The weather is fine enough at present, but there is no saying 
when a change may come, and if we could weaken one of the 
main spars it might be the means of her being blown ashore, 
should the wind spring up in the right direction.” 

Cyril assented, and fire was now directed at the masts. A 
few ropes were cut away, but no serious damage was effected 
until a shot struck one of the halliard blocks of the spanker, 
and the sail at once ran down. 

“ It has taken a big bit out of the mast, too,” the boatswain 
called exultingly to Cyril. “ I think that will rouse the 
Dutchmen up.” 

A minute later it was evident that the shot had at least 
had that effect. Two puffs of smoke spirted out from the stern 
of the Dutch flagship, and, simultaneously with the roar of 
the guns, came the hum of two heavy shot flying overhead. 
Delighted at having excited the Dutchmen’s wrath at last, the 
crew of the Fan Fan took off their hats and gave a loud cheer, 
and then, more earnestly than before, settled down to work ; 
their guns aimed now, as at first, at the port-holes. Four 
or five shots were discharged from each of the little guns 
before the Dutch were ready again. Then came the thundering 
reports. The Fan F'an's topmast was carried away by one 
of the shot, but the other went wide. Two or three men 
were told to cut away the wreckage, and the rest continued 
their fire. One of the next shots of the enemy was better 
directed. It struck the deck close to the foot of the mast, 
committed great havoc in Cyril’s cabin, and passed out 
through the stern below the water-line, Cyril leapt down 
( 948 ) £ 
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the companion as be heard the crash, shouting to the boatswain 
to follow him. Tlie water was coming through the hole in a 
great jet. Cyril seized a pillow and stuffed it into the shot- 
hole, being dreiu'hed from head to foot in the operation. One 
of the sailors had followed the boatswain, and Cyril called him 
to his assistance. 

“Get out the oars at once,” he said to the boatswain. 
“ Anotlier shot like this and she will go down. Get a pie(;e 
cut off a spar and make a plug. There is no holding tin's 
pillow in its place, and the water comes in fast still.” 

The sailor took Cyril’s post while he ran up on deck and 
assisted in cutting the plug ; this was roughly shaped to the 
size of the hole, and then driven in. It stopped the rush of 
the water, but a good deal still leaked through. 

By the time this was done the Fan Fan had considerably 
imreased her distance from De lluyter. Four or live more 
shots were fired from the Dutch sliip. The last of these 
struck the mast ten feet above the deck, bringing it down with 
a crash. Fortunately, none of the crow wore hurt, and, 
dropping the oars, they hauled the mast alongside, cut the 
sail from its fastening to the hoops and gaff, and then severed 
the shrouds and allowed the mast to diift away, while they 
again settled themselves to the oars. Although every man 
rowed his hardest, the Fan Fan was half full of water before 
she reached the Fleet, which was two miles astern of them 
when they first began to row. 

“ Well done. Fan Fan ! ” Prince Eupert shouted, as the little 
craft came alongside. “ Have you suffered any damage besides 
your spars ? I see you are low in the water.” 

“We were shot through our stern, sir; we put in a plug, 
but the water comes in still. Will you send a carpenter on 
board? For I don’t think she will float many minutes longer 
uidess we get the hole better stopped.” 

The Prince gave some orders to an oflicer standing by him. 
The latter called two or three sailors and bade them bring 
some short lengths of thick hawser, while a strong party were 
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set t-o reeve tackle to the main yard. As soon as the hawsers, 
eacli thirty feet in length, were brought, tliey were dropped 
on to the deck of the Fan Fan, and the officer told the crew 
to pass them under her, one near each end, and to knot the 
hawsers. By the time this was done, two strong tackles were 
lowered and fixed to the hawsers, and the crew ordered to 
come up on to the ship. The tackles were then manned and 
hauled on by strong parlies, and the Fan Fan was gradually 
raised. The boatswain went below again and knocked out 
the plug, and, as the little yacht was hoisted up, the water 
ran out of it. As soon as the hole was above the water-level, 
the tackle at the bow was gradually slackened off until she 
lay with her fore-part in the water, which came some distance 
up her deck. The carpenter then slung himself over the stern, 
and nailed, first a piece of tarred canvas, and then a square of 
plank, over the hole. Then the stern tackle was eased off, and 
the Fan Fan floated on a level keel. Her crew went down to 
her again, and, in half an hour, pumped her free of water. 

By this time, the results of the victory were known. On 
the English side, the Resolution was the only ship lost, she 
having been burnt by a Dutch fire-ship ; three English captains, 
and about three hundred men were killed. On the other 
hand, the Dutch lost twenty ships, four admiials, a great 
many of their captains, and some four thousand men. It was, 
indeed, the greatest and most complete victory gained through- 
out the war. Many of the British ships had suifered a good 
deal, that which carried the Duke’s flag most of all, for it 
had been so battered in the fight with De Euyter that the 
Duk(^ and Prince Bu})ert had be(.*n obliged to leave her, and to 
hoist their flags upon another man-of-war. 

The next morning the Fleet sailed to Hchonevelt, which was 
the usual rendezvous of the Dutch Fleet, and there remained 
some time, altog<hIier undisturbed by the enemy. The Fan 
Fan was here thoroughly repaired. 

On July 29th they sailed for Ulic, where they arrived on 
August 7th, the wind being contrary. 
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Learning that there was a large fleet of merchantmen 
lying between the islands of Ulic and Schelling, guarded by 
but two men -of -war, and that there were rich magazines of 
goods on these islands, it was determined to attack them. 
Four small frigates, of a slight draught of water, and five 
fire-ships, were selected for the attack, together with the boats 
of the Meet, manned by nine hundred men. 

On the evening of the 8th, Cyril was ordered to go, in the 
Fan Fan, to reconnoitre the position of the Dutch. He did 
not sail until after nightfall, and, on reaching the passage 
between the islands, he lowered his sails, got out his oars, 
and drifted with the tide silently down through the Dutch 
merchant fleet, where no watch seemed to be kept, and in the 
morning carried the news to 8ir Kobert Holmes, the com- 
mander of the expedition, who had anchored a league from 
the entrance. 

Cyril had sounded the passage as he went through, and it 
was found that two of the frigates could not enter it. These 
were left at the anchorage, and, on aixiving at the mouth of 
the harbour, the Tiger, Sir Robert Holmes’s flagship, was also 
obliged to anchor, and he came on board the Fan Fan, on 
which he hoisted his flag. The captains of the other ships 
came on board, and it was arranged that the Pembroke, which 
had but a small draft of water, should enter at once with the 
five fire-ships. 

The attack was completely successful. Two of the fire-ships 
grappled with the men-of-war and burnt them, while three 
great merchantmen were destroyed by the others. Then the 
boats dashed into the fleet, and, with the exception of four or 
five merchantmen and four privateers, who took refuge in a 
creek, defended by a battery, the whole of the hundred and 
seventy merchantmen, the smallest of which was not less than 
200 tons burden, and all heavily laden, were burned. 

The next day, Sir Robei*t Holmes landed eleven companies 
of troops on the Island of Schonevelt and burnt Bandaris, its 
principal town, with its magazines and store-houses, causing a 
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loss to the Dutch, according to their own admission, of six 
million guilders. This, and the loss of the great Fleet, inflicted 
a very heavy blow upon the commerce of Holland. The Fan Fan 
had been hit again by a shot from one of the batteries, and, on 
her rejoining the Fleet, Prince Rupert determined to send her 
to England so that she could be thoroughly repaired and fitted 
out again. Cyril’s orders were to take her to Chatham, and to 
hand her over to the dockyard authorities. 

“ I do not think the Hutch will come out and fight us again 
this autumn, Sir Cyril, so you can take your ease in London 
as it pleases you. We are now halfway through August, and 
it will probably bo at least a month after your arrival before 
the Fan Fan is fib for sea again. It may be a good deal 
longer than that, for they are busy upon the repairs of the 
ships sent home after the battle, and will hardly take any 
hands off these to put on to the Fan Fan. In October we shall 
all be coming home again, so that, until next spring, it is 
hardly likely that there will be aught doing.” 

Cyril accordingly returned to London. The wind was con- 
trary, and it was not until the last day of August that he 
dropped anchor in the Medway. After spending a night at 
Chatham, he posted up to London the next morning, and, 
finding convenient chambers in the Savoy, he installed him- 
self there, and then proceeded to the house of the Earl of 
Wisbech, to whom he was the bearer of a letter from his son. 
Finding that the Earl and liis family were down at his place 
near Sevenoaks, he went into the City, and spent the evening 
at Captain Have’s, having ordered his servant to pack a 
small valise, and bring it with the two horses in the morning. 
He had gone to bed but an hour when he was awoke by John 
Wilkes knocking at his door. 

“ There is a gi-eat fire burning not far off, Sir Cyril. A 
man who ran past told me it was in Pudding Lane, at the top 
of Fish Street. The Captain is getting up, and is going out 
to see it ; for, with such dry weather as we have been having, 
there is no saying how far it may go.” 
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Cyril sprang out of his bed and dressed. Captain Dave, 
accustomed to slip on his clothes in a hurry, was waiting for 
him, and, with John Wilkes, they sallied out. There was a 
broad glare of light in the sky, and the bells of many of the 
churches were ringing out the fin'-alarm. As they passed, 
many people put their heads out from windows and asked 
where the fire was. In five minutes they approached the scene. 
A dozen houses were blazing fiercely, while, from those neai*, the 
inhabitants were busily removing their valuables. The Fire 
Companies, with their buckets, were already at work, and lines 
of men were formed down to the river and were passing along 
buckets from hand to hand. Well nigh half the water was 
spilt, however, before it arrived at the fire, and, in the face 
of such a body of flame, it seemed to make no impression 
whatever. 

“ They might as well attempt to pump out a leaky ship 
with a child’s squirt,” the Captain said. “ The fire will burn 
itself out, and wo must pray heaven that the wind drops 
altogether; ’tis not strong, but it will suffice to carry the flames 
across these narrow streets. ’Tis lucky that it is from the 
east, so there is little fear that it will tiuvel in our direction.” 

Th(^y learnt that the fire had begun in the house of Faryner, 
the King’s baker, though none knew how it had got alight. 
It was not long before the flames leapt across the lane, five 
or six houses catching fire almost at the same moment. A cry 
of dismay broke from the crowd, and the fright of the neigh- 
bours increased. Half-clad women hurried from their houses, 
carrying their babes, and dragging their younger children out. 
Men staggered along with trunks of clothing and valuables. 
Many wrung their hands helplessly, while the City Watch 
guarded the streets leading to Pudding Lane, so as to prevent 
thieves and vagabonds from taking advantage of the confusion 
to plunder. 

With great rapidity the flames spread from house to house. 
A portion of Fish Street was already invaded, and the Church 
of St. Magnus in danger. The fears of the people increased 
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in proportion to the advance of the conflagration. The whole 
neighbourhood was now alaimed, and, in all the streets 
round, people were beginning to remove their goods. The 
river seemed to bo regarded by all as the safest place of 
refuge. The boats from the various landing-places had 
already come up, and these were doing a thi’iving ti’ado by 
taking the frightened pc'ople, with what goods they carried, to 
lighters and ships moored in the river. 

The lines of men passing buckets laid long since broken up, 
it being too evident that their efforts were not of the 
slightest avail. The wind had, in the last two hours, rapidly 
inerea.sed in strength, and was c.arrying the burning embers 
far and wide. 

Cyril and his companions had, after satisfying their first 
cuiiosity, set to work to assist the fugitives, by aiding them to 
carry down their goods to the waterside. Cyril was now be- 
tween eighteen and nineteen, and had grown into a powerful, 
young fellow, having, since he recovered fi'om the Plague, 
grown fast and widened out greatly. He was able to shoulder 
heavy trunks, and to carry them down without ditticulty. 

By six o’clock, however, all were exhausted by their labours, 
and Cai)tain Dave’s proposal, that they should go bpcik and get 
breakfast and have a wash, was at once agr('ed to. 

At this time the greater part of Fish Stret^t was in flames, 
the Ch\irch of St. Magnus had fallen, and the flames had 
spread to many of the streets and alleys running west. The 
houses on the Bridge were blazing. 

“Well, father, what is the news?” Nellie exclaimed, as 
they entered. “What have you been doing? You are all 
blackened, like the men who carryout the coals from the ships. 
I never saw such figures.” 

“We have been helping people to carry their goods down to 
the water, Nellie. The news is })ad. The fire Is a terrible one.” 

“ That w(^ can see, father. Mother and I were at the window 
for hours after you left, and the whole sky seemed ablaze. Do 
you think that there is any danger of its coming here?” 
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“The wind ia taking the flames the other way, Nellie, but 
in spite of that I think that there is danger. The heat is so 
great that the houses catch on this aide, and we saw, as we 
came back, that it had travelled eastwards. Truly, I believe 
that if the wind keeps on as it is at present, the whole City 
will bo destroyed. However, we will have a wash first and 
then some breakfast, of which we are sorely in need. Then 
we can talk over what had best bo done.” 

Little was said during breakfast. The apprentices had 
already been out, and so excited were they at the scenes they 
had witnessed that they had difficulty in preserving their 
usual quiet and submissive demeanour. Captain Dave was 
wearied with his unwonted exertions. Mrs. Dowsett and 
Nellie both looked pale and anxious, and Cyril and John 
Wilkes were oppressed by the terrible scene of destruction and 
the widespread misery they had witnessed. 

When breakfast was over. Captain Dave ordered the 
apprentices on no account to leave the premises. They were 
to put up tlie shutters at once, and then to await orders. 

“ What do you think we had bettor do, Cyril '( ” he said, 
when the boys had left the room. 

“I should say that you- had certainly better go on boaid 
a ship, Captain Dave. There is time to move now quietly, and 
to get many things taken on board, but if there were a swift 
change of wind the flames would come down so suddenly that 
you would have no time to save any tiling. Do you know of 
a captain who would receive you ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I know of half a dozen.” 

“ Then the first thing is to secure a boat before they are all 
taken up.” 

“ I will go down to the stairs at once.” 

“ Then I should say, John, you had bettor go off with Captain 
Dave, and, as soon as he has arranged with one of the captains, 
come back to shore. Let the waterman lie off in the stream, 
for if the flames come this way there will be a rush for boats, 
and people will not stop to ask to whom they belong. It will 
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be better still to take one of the apprentices with yon, leave 
him at the stairs till you return, and then tie up to a ship 
till we hail him. 

“ That will be the best plan,” Captain Dave said. “ Now, 
wife, you and Nellie and the maid had best set to work at 
once packing up all your best clothes and such other things 
as you may think most valuable. We shall have time, I hope, 
to make many trips.” 

“ While you are away, I will go along the street and see 
whether the fire is making any way in this direction,” Cyril 
said. “ Of course if it’s coming slowly you will have time to 
take away a great many things. And wo may even hope that 
it may not come here at all.” 

Taking one of the apprentices, Captain Dave and John at 
once started for the waterside, while Cyril made his way 
westward. 

Already, people wore bringing down their goo<is from most 
of the houses. Some acted as if they believed that if they took 
the goods out of the houses they would bo safe, and groat piles 
of articles of all kinds almost blocked the road. Weeping 
women and friglitened children sat on these piles as if to 
guard them. Some stood at their doors wringing their hands 
helplessly ; others were already starting eastward laden with 
bundles and boxes, occasionally looking round as if to bid 
farewell to their homes. Many of the men seemed even more 
confused and frightened than the women, running hither 
and thither without purpose, shouting, gesticulating, and 
seeming almost distraught with fear and grief. 

Cyril had not gone far when he saw that the houses on 
both sides of the street, at the further end, were already in 
flames. He was obliged to advance with great caution, for 
many people were recklessly throwing goods of all kinds from 
the windows, regardless of whom they might fall upon, and 
without thought of how they were to be carried away. He 
went on until close to the fire, and stood for a time watching. 
The noise was bewildering. Mingled with the roar of the 
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flames, the crackling of woodwork, and the heavy crashes that 
told of the fall of roofs or walla, was the clang of the alarm- 
bells, shouts, cries, and screams. The fire spread steadily, 
but with none of the rapidity with which he had seen it fly 
along from house to house on the other side of the conflagra- 
tion. The houses, however, were largely composed of wood. 
The balconies generally caught first, and the fire crt pt along 
under the roofs, and sometimes a shower of tiles, and a 
burst of flames, showed that it had advanced there, while the 
lower portion of the house was still intact. 

“ Is it coming, Cyril ? " Mrs. Dowsott asked, when he 
returned. 

“It is coming steadily,” he said, “and can be stopped by 
nothing short of a miracle. Can I help you in any way ? ” 

“ No,” she said ; “ we have packed as many things as can 
possibly be carried. It is well that your things are all at 
your lodging, Cyril, and beyond the risk of this danger.” 

“ It would have mattered little about them,” he said. “ I 
could have replnced them easily enough. That is but a question 
of money. And now, in the fii-st place, I will get the trunks 
and bundles you have pa-cked downstairs. That will save time.” 

Assisted by the ap[)rentico and Nellie, Cyril got all the 
things downstairs. 

“ How long have we, do you think ? ” Nellie asked. 

“ I should say that in three hours the fire will be here,” he 
said, “ It may be checked a little at the cross lanes ; but I fear 
that three hours is all we can hope for.” 

Just as they had finished taking down the trunks. Captain 
Dave and John Wilkes arrived. 

“ I have arranged the affair,” the former said. “ My old 
friend, Dick Watson, will take us in his ship; she lies but a 
hundred yards from the stairs. Now, get on your mantle and 
hood, Nellie, and bring your mother and maid down.” 

The three women were soon at the foot of the stairs, and 
Mrs. Dowsett’s face sho\ved signs of tears ; but, though pale, 
she was quiet and calm, and the servant, a stout wench, had 
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gained confidence from her mistress’s example. As soon as 
they were ready, the three men each shouldered a trunk. The 
servant and the apprentice carried one between them. Mrs. 
Dowsett and Jier daughter took as many bundles as they 
could carry. It was but five minutes’ walk down to the stairs. 
The boat was lying twenty yards out in the stream, fastened up 
to a lighter, with the apprentice and waterman on board. It 
came at once alongside, and in five minutes they reached the 
Good Venture. As soon as the women had ascended the accom- 
modation ladder, some sailors ran down and helped to cai*ry 
up the trunks. 

“ Empty them all out in the cabin,” Captain Dave said, to 
his wife ; “ we will take them back with us.” 

As soon as he had seen the ladies into the cabin. Captain 
Watson called his son Frank, who was his chief mate, and half 
a dozen of his men. These carried the boxes, as fast as they 
were emptied, down into the boat. 

We will all go ashore together,” he said to Captain Dave. 
“ I w'as a fool not to think of it before. Wo will soon niiike 
light work of it.” 

As soon as they reached the house, some of the sailors were 
sent off with the rc-maining trunks and bundles, while the 
others carried upstairs those they had brought, and quickly 
emptied into them the remaining contents of the drawers and 
linen press. So quickly and steadily did the work go on, that 
no less than six trips were made to the Good Venture in the 
next three hours, and at the end of that time almost every- 
thing portable had been carried away, including several pieces 
of valuable furniture, and a large number of objects brought 
home by Captain Dave from his various voyages. The last 
journey, indeed, was devoted to saving some of the most valuable 
contents of the store. Captain Dave, delighted at having 
saved so much, would not have thought of taking more, but 
Captain Watson would not hear of this. 

‘‘There is time for one more trip, old friend,” he said, “and 
there aie many things in your store that are w^orth more 
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than their weight in silver. I will take my other two hands 
this time, and, with the eight men and oar five selves, we shall 
be able to bring a good load.” 

The trunks were therefore this time packed with ship’s 
instrunients, and brass fittings of all kinds, to the full weight 
that could be carried. All hands then set to work, and, in 
a very short time, a great proportion of the portable goods 
were carried from the store-house into an arched cellar beneath 
it. By the time that they were ready to start there were but 
six houses between them and the fire. 

“I wish we had another three hours before us,” Captain 
Watson said. “ It goes to one’s heart to leave all this new rope 
and sail cloth, good blocks, and other things, to be burnt.” 

“ There have been better things than that burnt to-day, 
Watson. Few men have saved as much as I have, thanks to 
your assistance and that of these stout sailors of yours. Why, 
the contents of these twelve boxes are worth as much as the 
whole of the goods remaining.” 

The sailors’ loads were so heavy that they had to help each 
other to get them upon their shoulders, and the other five 
were scarcely less weighted ; and, short as was the distance, all 
had to rest .several times on the way to the stairs, setting their 
burdens upon window-sills, or upon boxes scattered in the 
streets. One of the ship’s boats had, after the first trip, taken 
the place of the light wherry, but even this was weighted 
down to the gunwale when the men and the goods were all on 
board. After the first two trips, the contents of the boxes had 
been emptied on deck, and by the time the last arrived the 
three women had packed away in the empty cabins all the 
clothing, linen, and other articles, that had been taken below. 
Captain Watson ordered a stiff glass of grog to be given to each 
of the sailors, and then went down with the others into the 
main cabin, where the steward had already laid the table for 
a meal, and poured out five tumblers of wine. 

“ I have not had so tough a job since I was before the mast,” 
he said. “What say you. Captain Dave?” 
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“ It has been a hard morning’s work, indeed, Watson, nnd, 
in truth, I feel fairly spent. But though weary in body I am 
cheerful in heart. It seemed to me at breakfast-time that 
wo should save little beyond what we stood in, and now I have 
rescued well-nigh everything valuable that I have. I should 
have grieved greatly had I lost all those mementos that it 
took me nigh thirty yeai*s to gather, and those pieces of 
furniture that belonged to my father I would not have lost 
for any money. Truly, it has been a noble salvage.” 

Mrs. Dowsett and Nellie now joined them. They had quite 
recovered their spirits, and were delighted at the unexpected 
rescue of so many things precious to them, and Captain 
Watson was overwhelmed by their thanks for what he 
had done. 

After the meal was over they sat quietly talking for a 
time, and then Cyril proposed that they should row up the 
river and see what progress the fire was making above 
the Bridge. Mrs. Dowsett, however, was too much fatigued 
by her sleepless night and the troubles and emotions of the 
morning to care about going. Captain Dave said that he was 
too stiff to do anything but sit quiet and smoke a pipe, and 
that he would superintend the getting of their things on deck 
a little ship-shape. Nellie embraced the offer eagerly, and 
young Watson, who was a well-built and handsome fellow, with 
a pleasant face and manner, said that he would go, and would 
take a couple of hands to row. The tide had just turned to 
run up when they set out. Cyril asked the first mate to steer, 
and he sat on one side of him and Nellie on the other. 

‘‘You will have to mind your oars, lads,” Frank Watson 
said. “ The river is crowded with boats.” 

They crossed over to the Southwark side, as it would have 
been dangerous to pass under the arches above which the 
houses were burning. Tlie flames, however, had not spi-ead 
right across the bridge, for the houses were built only over the 
piers, and the openings at the ai’ches had checked the flames, 
and at these points numbers of men were drawing water in 
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buckets and tliiowing it over tlie fronts of the houses, or 
passing them, by ropes, to other men on the roofs, which were 
kept deluged with water. Hundreds of willing hands were 
engaged in the work, for the sight of the tremendous fire on 
the opposite bank filled people with terror lest the flames 
should cross the bridge and spread to the south side of the 
river. The warehouses and wharves on the bank were black 
with spectators, who looked with astonishment and awe at 
th(> terrible scene of destruction. 

It was not until they passed under the bridge that the 
full extent of the conflngration was visible. The fire had 
made its way some distance along Thames Street, and had 
spread far up into the City. Gracechurch Street and Lombard 
Street were in flames, and indeed the fire seemed to have 
extended a long distance further ; but the smoke was so dense 
that it was ditlicidt to make out the precise point that it had 
reached. The river was a wonderful sight. It was crowded 
with boats and lighters, all piled up with goods, while along 
the quays from Dowgate to the Temple, crowds of people 
were engaged in placing what goods they had saved on 
board lighters and other craft. Many of those in the boats 
seemed altogether helpless and undecided as to what had best 
be done, and drifted along with the tide, but the best part 
were making either for the marshes at Lambeth or the fields 
at Millbank, there to , land their goods, the owners of the 
boats refusing to keep them long on board, as they desired to 
return by the next tide to fetch away other cargoes, being able 
to obtain any price they chose to demand for their services. 

Among the boats were floating goods and wreckage of all 
kinds, charred timber that had fallen from the houses on the 
bridge, and from the warehouses by the quays, bales of 
goods, articles of furniture, bedding, and other matters. At 
times, a sudden change of wind drove a dense smoke across the 
water, flakes of burning embers and papers causing great 
confusion among the boats, and threatening to set the piles 
of goods on fire. 
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At Frank Watson's suggestion, they landed at the Temple, 
after having been some two hours on the river. Going up 
into Fleet Street, they found a stream of carts and other 
vehicles proceeding westward, all piled with furniture and 
goods, mostly of a valuable kind. The pavements were 
well-nigh blocked witli people, all journeying in the same 
direction, laden with their belongings. With difficulty they 
made their way East as far as 8t. Paul’s. The farther end of 
Cheapside was already in flames, and they learnt tliat the fire 
had extended as far as Moorfields. It was said that efforts 
had been made to pull down houses and so check its progress, 
but that there was no order or method, and that no benefit 
was gained by the work. 

After looking on at the scene for some time, they returned 
to Fleet Sti'cet. Frank Watson went down with Nellie to the 
boat, while Cyril went to his lodgings in the Savoy. Here he 
found his servant anxiously awaiting him. 

did not bring the horses this morning, sir,” he said. “I 
heard that there was a great fire, and went on foot as far as 
I could get, but, finding that I could not pass, I thought it best 
to come back here and await your return.” 

Quite right, Keuben ; you could not have got the horses to 
me unless you had ridden round the walls and come in at 
Aldgate, and they would have been useless had you brought 
them. The house at which I stayed , last night is already 
burnt to the ground. You had better stay here for the present, 
I think. There is no fear of the fire extending beyond the 
City. Should you find that it does so, pack my clothes in the 
valises, take the horses down to Sevenoaks, and remain at the 
Earl’s until you hear from me.” 

Having arranged this, Cyril went down to the Savoy stairs, 
where he found the l)oat waiting for him, and then they rowed 
back to London Bridge, where, the force of the tide being now 
abated, they were able to row through and get to the Oood 
Venture, 

They had but little sleep that night. Gradually the fire 
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worked its way eastward until it was abreast of them. 
The roaring and crackling of tbe flames was prodigious. 
Here and there the glare was diversified by columns of a 
deeper red glow, showing where warehouses, filled with pitch, 
tar, aiid oil, were in flames. The heavy crashes of falling build- 
ings were almost incessant. Occasionally they saw a church 
tower or steeple, that had stood for a time black against the 
glowing sky, become suddenly wreathed in flames, and, after 
burning for a time, fall with a crash that could be plainly 
heard above the general roar. 

“ Purely such a fire was never seen before ! ” Captain Dave 
said. 

Not since Dome was burnt, I should think,” Cyril replied. 

“ How long was that ago, Cyril ? I don’t remember hearing 
about it.” 

“ Tis fifteen hundred years or so since then. Captain Dave; 
but the greater part of the city was destroyed, and Dome was 
then many times bigger than London. It burnt for three 
days.” 

“ W('ll, this is bad enough,” Captain Watson said. “ Even 
here the heat is well-nigh too great to face. Frank, you had 
better call the crew up and get all the sails ofif the yards. Were 
a burning flake to fall on them we might find it difficult to 
extinguish them. When they have done that, let the men get 
all the buckets filled with water and ranged on the deck ; and 
it will be as well to get a couple of hands in the boat and let 
them chuck water against this side. We shall have all the 
paint blistered off before morning.” 

So the night passed. Occasionally they went below for a 
short time, but they found it impossible to sleep, and were soon 
up again, and felt it a relief when the morning began to break. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

AFTER THE FIRE. 

D aylight brought Uttle alleviation to the horrors of the 
scene. The flames were less vivid, but a dense pall of 
smoke overhung the sky. As soon as they had breakfasted, 
Captain Watson, his son, Captain Dowsett, Nellie, and Cyril, 
took their places in the boat, and were rowed up the river. 
An exclamation burst from them all as they saw how fast 
the flames had travelled since the previous evening. 

“ St. Paul’s is on fire ! ” Cyril exclaimed. “ See ! there are 
flames bursting through its roof. I think, Captain Watson, 
if you will put me ashore at the Temple, I will make my 
way to Whitehall, and report myself there. I may be of 
use.” 

“ I will do that,” Captain Watson said. “ Then I will row 
back to the ship again. We must leave a couple of hands on 
board, in case some of these burning flakes sliould set anything 
alight. We will land with the rest, and do what we can to 
help these poor women and children.” 

“ I will stay on board and take command, if you like, 
Watson,” Captain Dave said. “ You ought to have some one 
there, and I have not recovered from yesterday’s work, and 
should be of little use ashore.” 

“Very well, Dowsett. That will certainly be best; but I 
think it will be prudent, before we leave, to run out a kedge 
with forty or fifty fathoms of cable towards the middle of the 
stream, and then veer out the cable on her anchor so as to let 
her ride thirty fathoms or so farther out. We left six men 
sluicirlg her side and deck, but it certainly would be prudent 
to get her out a bit farther. Even here, the heat is as much 
as we can stand.” 

As soon as Cyril h^d landed, he hurried up into Fleet Street. 
He had just reached Temple Bar when he saw a party of 
^048) 2A 
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horsemen making their way through the carts. A hearty 
cheer greeted them from the crowd, who hoped that the 
presence of the King — ^for it was Charles who rode in front — 
was a sign that vigorous steps were about to be taken to check 
the progress of the flames. Beside the King rode the Duke 
of Albemarle, and following were a number of other gentlemen 
and officers. Cyril made his way through the crowd to the side 
of the Duke’s horse. 

“ Can I be of any possible use, my Lord Duke ? ” he asked, 
doffing his hat. 

“ Ah, Sir Cyril, it is you, is it ? I have not seen you since 
you bearded De Euyter in the Fan Fan, Yes, you can be of 
use. We have five hundred sailors and dockyard men behind ; 
they have just arrived from Chatham, and a thousand more 
have landed below the Bridge to fight the flames on that side. 
Keep by me now, and, when we decide where to set to work, 
I will put you under the orders of Captain Warncliffe, who 
has charge of them.” 

When they reached the bottom of Fleet Street, the fire was 
halfway down Ludgate Hill, and it was decided to begin 
operations along the bottom of the Fleet Valley. The dock- 
yard men and sailors were brought up, and following them 
were some carts laden with kegs of powder. 

Warncliffe,” Lord Albemarle said, as the officer came up 
at the head of them, ** Sir 03 nril Shenstone is anxious to 
help. You know him by repute, and you can trust him in 
any dangerous business. You had better tell off twenty men 
under him. You have only to tell him what you want done, 
and you can rely upon its being done thoroughly.” 

The sailors were soon at work along the line of the Fleet 
Ditch. All carried axes, and with these they chopped down the 
principal beams of the small houses clustered by the Ditch, and 
so weakened them that a small charge of powder easily brought 
them down. In many places they met with fierce opposition 
from the owners, who, still clinging to the faint hope that some- 
thing might occur to stop the progress of the fire before it 
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reached their abodes, raised vain protestations against the 
dastruction of their houses. All day the men worked unceas- 
ingly, but in vain. Driven by the fierce wind, the flames swept 
down the opposite slope, leapt over the space strewn witli 
rubbisli and beams, and began to climb Fleet Stieet and 
Holborn Hill and the dense mass of houses between them. 

The fight was renewed higher up. Beer, and bread and 
cheese were obtained from the taverns, and served out to the 
workmen, and these kept at their task all night. Towards 
morning the wind had fallen somewhat. Tlie open spaces 
of the Temple favoured the defendeiTS ; the houses to east of 
it wer(3 blown up, and, late in the afternoon, the progress 
of the flames at this spot was checked. As soon as it was 
felt that there was no longer any fear of its furtluT advance 
here, the exhausted men, who had, for twenty-four hours, 
laboured, half suffocated by the blinding smoke and by the 
dust made by their own work, threw themselves down on the 
grass of the Temple Gardens and slept. At midnight they 
were roused by their oflicers, and proceeded to assist their 
comrades, who had been battling with the flames on the other 
side of Fleet Street. They found that th(3se too had been 
suc(;cssful ; the flames had swept up to Fetter Lane, but the 
houses on the west side had been demolished, and although, at 
one or two points, the fallen beams caught fire, they were 
speedily extinguished. Halfway up Fetter Lane the houses 
stood on both sides uninjured, for a large open space round 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, had aided the defenders in their efforts 
to check the flames. North of Holborn the fire had spread but 
little, and that only among the poorer houses in Fleet Valley. 

Ascimding the hill, they found that, while the flames had 
overleapt the City wall from Ludgate to Newgate in its 
progress west, the wall had proved an (effective barrier from 
the sharp corner behind Christchurch up to Aldersgate and 
thence up to Oripplegate, which was the farthest limit reached 
by the fire to the north. To the east, the City had fared 
better. By the river, indeed, the destruction was complete as 
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far as the Tower. Mark Lane, however, stood, and north 
of this the line of destruction swept westward to Leaden Hall, 
a massive structure at the entrance to the street that took its 
name from it, and proved a bulwark against the flames. From 
this point, the line of devastated ground swept round by the 
eastern end of Throgmorton Street to the northern end of 
Basin ghall Street. 

Cyril 1‘emained with the sailors for two days longer, during 
which time they were kept at work beating out the embers 
of the fire. In this they were aided by a heavy fall of rain, 
which put an end to all fear of the flames springing up again. 

“There can be no need for you to remain longer with us, 
Sir Cyril,” Captain Warncliffe said, at the end of the second 
day. “I shall have pleasure in reporting to the Duke of 
Albemarle the good services that you have rendered. Doubtless 
we shall remain on duty here for some time, for we may have, 
for aught I know, to aid in the clearing away of some of 
the ruins ; but, at any rate, there can be no occasion for you 
to stay longer with us. 

Cyril afterwards learnt that the sailors and dockyard men 
were, on the following day, sent back to Chatham. The fire 
had rendered so great a number of men homeless and without 
means of subsistence, that there was an abundant force on 
hand for the clearing away of ruins. Great numbers were 
employed by the authorities, while many of the merchants 
and traders engaged parties to clear away the ruins of their 
dwellings, in order to get at the cellars below, in which they 
had, as soon as the danger from fire was perceived, stowed 
away the main bulk of their goods. As soon as he was 
released from duty, Cyril made his way to the Tower, and, 
hiring a boat, was rowed to the Good Venture. 

The shipping presented a singular appearance, their sides 
being blistered, and in many places completely stripped of 
their paint, while in some cases the spars were scorched, and 
the sails burnt away. There was lively satisfaction at his 
appearance, as he stepped on to the deck of the Good Venture^ 
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for, until he did so, he had been unrecognised, so begrimed with 
smoke and dust was he. 

“ We have been wondering about you,” Captain Dave said, 
as he shook him by the hand, “ but I can scarce say wo had 
become uneasy. We learnt that a large body of seamen and 
others were at work blowing up houses, and as you had gone 
to offer your services we doubted not that you were employed 
with them. Truly you must have been having a rough time 
of it, for not only are you dirtier than any scavenger, but 
you look utterly worn out and fatigued.” 

“ It was up-hill work the first twenty-four hours, for we 
worked unceasingly, and worked hard, too, I can assure you, 
and that well-nigh smothered with smoke and dust. Since 
then, our work has been more easy, but no loss dirty. In the 
three days I have not had twelve hours’ sleep altogether.” 

“I will get a tub of hot water placed in your cabin,” 
Captain Watson said, “ and should advise you, wlien you 
get out from it, to turn into your bunk at once. No one 
shall go near you in the morning until you wake of your 
own accord.” 

Cyril was, however, down to breakfast. 

“ Now tell us all about the fire,” Nellie said, when they had 
finished the meal. 

“I have nothing to tell you, for I know nothing,” Cyril 
replied. “ Our work was simply pulling down and blowing up 
houses. I had scarce time so much as to look at the fire. 
However, as I have since been working all round its course, I 
can tell you exactly how far it spread.” 

When he brought his story to a conclusion he said, — 

And now. Captain Dave, what are you thinking of doing ? ” 

“ In the first place, I am going ashore to look at the old 
house. As soon as I get can men, I shall clear the ground, and 
begin to rebuild it. I have enough laid by to start me again. 
I should be like a fish out of water with nothing to see to. I 
have the most valuable part of my stock still on hand here on 
deck, and if the cellar has proved staunch my loss in goods 
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will be small indeed, for the anchors and chains in the yard 
will have suffered no damage. But even if the cellar has 
caved in, and its contents are destroyed, and if, when I have 
rebuilt my house, I find I have not enough left to replenish 
my stock, I am sure that I can get credit from the rope- and 
sail-makers, and iron-inasters with whom I deal.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself about that, Captain Dave,” Cyril 
said. “ You came to my help last time, and it will be my turn 
this time. I am sure that I shall have no difficulty in getting 
any monies that may be required from Mr. Goldsworthy, and 
there is nothing that will give me more pleasure than to see 
you established again in the place that was the first where 
I ever felt I had a home.” 

“ I hope that it will not be needed, lad,” Captain Dave said, 
shaking his hand warmly, “ but if it should, I will not hesitate 
to accept your offer in the spirit in which it is made, and thus 
add one more to the obligations that I am under to you.” 

Cyril w'ent ashore with Captain Dave and John Wilkes. 
The wall of the yard was, of course, uninjured, but the gate 
was burnt down. The store-house, which was of wood, had 
entirely disappoarcjd, and the back wall of the house had 
fallen over it and the yard. The entrance to the cellar, 
therefore, could not be seen, and, as yet, the heat from the 
fallen bricks was too great to attempt to clear them away 
to get at it. 

That night, however, it rained heavily, and in the morning 
Captain Watson took a party of sailors ashore, and these 
succeeded in clearing away the rubbish sufiiciently to get to the 
entrance of the cellar. The door was covered by an iron plate, 
and although the wood behind this was charred it had not 
caught fire, and on getting it open it was found that the 
contents of the cellar were uninjured. 

In order to prevent marauders from getting at it before 
preparations could be made for rebuilding, the rubbish was 
again thrown in so as to completely conceal the entrance. 
On returning on board there was a consultation on the future. 
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held in the cabin. Captain Dave at once said that he and 
John, Wilkes must remain in town to make arrangements 
for the rebuilding and to watch the performance of the work. 
Cyril warmly pressed Mrs. Dowsett and Nellie to come down 
with him to Norfolk until the house was ready to receive 
them, but both were in favour of remaining in London, 
and it was settled that, next day, they should go down to 
Stepney, hire a house and store-room there, and remove 
thither their goods on board the ship, and the contents of 
the cellar. 

There was some little difficulty in getting a house, as so 
many were seeking for lodgings, but at last they came upon 
a widow who was willing to let a house, upon the proviso that 
she was allowed to retain one room for her own occupation. 
This being settled, Cyril that evening returned to his lodging, 
and the next day rode down to Norfolk. There he remained 
until the middle of May, when he received a letter from 
Captain Dave, saying that his house was finished, and that 
they should move into it in a fortnight, and that they all 
earnestly hoped he would be present. As he had already been 
thinking of going up to London for a time, he decided to 
accept the invitation. 

By this time he had made the acquaintance of all the 
surrounding gentry, and felt perfectly at home at TJpmead. 
He rode frequently into Norwich, and, whenever he did so, 
paid a visit to Mr. Harvey, whose wife had died in January, 
never having completely recovered from the shock that she 
had received in London. Mr. Harvey himself had aged much ; 
he still took a great interest in the welfare of the tenants of 
TJpmead, and in Cyril’s proposals for the improvement of their 
homes, and was pleased to see how earnestly he had taken up 
the duties of his new life. He spoke occasionally of his son, 
of whose death he felt convinced. 

“ I have never been able to obtain any news of him,” he 
often said, “ and assuredly I should have heard of him had he 
been alive. 
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“ It would ease my mind to know the truth,” he said, one 
day. “ It troubles me to think that, if alive, he is assuredly 
pursuing evil courses, and that he will probably end his days 
on a gallows, That he will repent, and turn to better courses, I 
have now no hope whatever. Unless he be living by roguery, he 
would, long ere this, have written, professing repentance, even 
if he did not feel it, and begging for assistance. It troubles 
me much that I can find out nothing for certain of him.” 

“ Would it be a relief to you to know surely that he was 
dead 1 ” Cyril asked. 

“ I would rather know that he was dead than feel, as I do, 
that if alive, he is going on sinning. One can mourn for the 
dead as David mourned for Absalom, and trust that their sins 
may be forgiven them ; but, uncertain as I am of his death, I 
cannot so mourn, since it may be that he still lives.” 

“ Then, sir, I am in a position to set your mind at rest. I 
have known for a long time that he died of the Plague, but 
I have kept it from you, thinking that it was best you should 
still think that he might be living. He fell dead beside me on 
the veiy day that I sickened of the Plague, and, indeed, it 
was from him that I took it.” 

Mr. Harvey remained silent for a minute or two. 

“ ’Tis better so,” he said solemnly. The sins of youth may 
be forgiven, but, had he lived, his whole course might have 
been wicked. How know you that it was he who gave you 
the Plague?” 

‘‘ I met him in the street. He was tottering in his walk, 
and, as he came up, he stumbled, and grasped me to save 
himself. I held him for a moment, and then he slipped from 
my arms and fell on the pavement, and died.” 

Mr. Harvey looked keenly at Cyril, and was about to ask a 
question, but checked himself. 

“ He is dead,” he said. “ God rest his soul, and forgive him 
his sins ! Henceforth I shall strive to forget that he ever 
lived to manhood, and seek to remember him as he was when 
a child.” 
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Then he held out his hand to Cyril, to signify that he would 
fain be alone. 

On arriving in London, Cyril took up his abode at his 
former lodgings, and the next day at twelve o’clock, the hour 
appointed in a letter he found awaiting him on his arrival, he 
arrived in Tower Street, having ridden through the City. An 
army of workmen, who had come up from all parts of the 
country, were engaged in rebuilding the town. In the main 
thoroughfares many of the houses were already finished, and 
the shops re-opened. In other parts less progress had been 
made, as the traders were naturally most anxious to resume 
their business, and most able to pay for speed. 

Captain Dave’s was one of the first houses completed in 
Tower Street, but there were many others far advanced in 
progress. The front differed materially from that of the old 
house, in which each story had projected beyond the one below 
it. Inside, however, there was but little change in its ap- 
pearance, except that the I’ooms were somewhat more lofty, 
and that there were no heavy beams a(;ross the ceilings. 
Captain Dave and his fa,mily had moved in that morning. 

“ It does not look quite like the old place,” Mrs. Dowsett 
said, after the first greetings. 

“ Not quite,” Cyril agreed. The new furniture, of course, 
gives it a different appearance as yet ; but one will soon get 
accustomed to that, and you will quickly make it home-like 
again. I see you have the bits of furniture you saved in their 
old corners.” 

“ Yes ; and it will make a great difference when they get 
all my curiosities up in their places again,” Captain Dave 
put in. “We pulled them down anyhow, and some of them 
will want glueing up a bit. And so your fighting is over, 
Cyril ? ” 

“Yes, it looks like it. The Dutch have evidently had 
enough of it. They asked for peace, and as both parties 
consented to the King of Sweden being mediator, and our 
representatives and those of Holland are now settling affairs 
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at Breda, peace may be considered as finally settled. We 
have only two small squadrons now afloat ; the rest are all 
snugly laid up. I trust that there is no chance of another 
war between the two nations for years to come.” 

“I hope not, Cyril. But De Witte is a crafty knave, and 
is ever in close alliance with Louis. Were it not for French 
influence the Prince of Orange would soon oust him from the 
head of affiiirs.” 

“ I should think he would not have any power for mischief 
in the future,” Cyril said. “ It was he who brought on the 
last war, and, although it has cost us much, it has cost the 
Butch very much more, and the loss of her commerce has well- 
nigh brought Holland to ruin. Besides, the last victory we 
won must have lowered their national pride greatly.” 

“ You have not heard the reports that are about, then 1 ” 

“No, I have heard no news whatever. It takes a long 
time for it to travel down to Norwich, and I have seen no one 
since I came up to town last night.” 

“ Well, there is a report that a Dutch fleet of eighty sail 
has put to sea. It may be that 'tis but bravado to show that, 
though they have begged for peace, 'tis not because they are 
in no condition to fight. I know not how this may be, but 
it is certain that for the last three days the Naval people 
have been very busy, and that powder is being sent down 
to Chatham. As for the Fleet, small as it is, it is doubtful 
whether it would fight, for the men are in a veritable state 
of mutiny, having received no pay for many months. More- 
over, several ships were but yesterday bought by Government, 
for what purpose it is not known, but it is conjectured they 
are meant for fire-ships.” 

“ I cannot but think that it is, as you say, a mere piece of 
bravado on the part of the Dutch, Captain Dave. They could 
never be so treacherous as to attack us when peace is well- 
nigh concluded, but, hurt as their pride must be by the defeat 
we gave them, it is not unnatural they should wish to 
show that they can still put a brave fleet on the seas, and 
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are not driven to make peace because they could not, if need 
be, continue the war.” 

And now I have a piece of news for you. We are going 
to have a wedding here before long.” 

“ I am right glad to hear it,” Cyril said heartily. “And 
who is the happy man, Nellie?” he asked, turning towards 
where she had been standing the moment before. But Nellie 
had fled the moment her father had opened his lips. 

“ It is Frank Watson,” her father said. “ A right good lad ; 
and her mother and I are well pleased with her choice.” 

“I thought that he was very attentive the few days we 
were on board his father’s ship,” Cyril said. “I am not 
surprised to hear the news.” 

“ They have been two voyages since then, and while the 
Good Venture was in the Pool, Master Frank spent most of his 
time down at Stepney, and it was settled a fortnight since. 
My old friend Watson is as pleased as I am. And the best 
part of the business is that Frank is going to give up the sea 
and become my partner. His father owns the Good Venture, 
and, being a careful man, has laid by a round sum, and ho 
settled to give him fifteen hundred pounds, which he will put 
into the business.” 

“That is a capital plan, Captain Dave. It will he an 
excellent thing foi- you to have so young and active a partner.” 

“ WatvSon has bought the house down at Stepnoy that we 
have been living in, and Frank and Nellie are going to settle 
there, and Watson will make it his headquarters when his 
ship is in port, and will, I have no doubt, take up his 
moorings there, when he gives up the sea. The wedding is to 
be in a fortnight’s time, for Watson has set his heart on seeing 
them spliced before he sails again, and I see no reason for delay. 
You must come to the wedding, of course, Cyril. Indeed, 
I don’t think Nellie would consent to be married if you were 
not there. The girl has often spoken of you lately. You see, 
now that she really knows what love is, and has a quiet, 
happy life to look forward to, she feels more than ever the 
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service you did her, and the escape she had. She told the 
whole story to Frank before she said yes, when he asked her 
to be his wife, and, of course, he liked lier no less for it, though 
I think it would go hard with that fellow if he ever met him.” 

“The fellow died of the Plague, Captain Dave, His last 
action. was to try and revenge himself on me by giving me 
the infection, for, meeting me in the streets, he threw his 
arms round me and exclaimed, ‘ I have given you the Plague I ” 
They were the last words he ever spoke, for he gave a hideous 
laugh, and then dropped down dead. However, he spoke 
truly, for that night I sickened of it.” 

“ Then your kindness to Nellie well-nigh cost you your life,” 
Mrs. Dowsett said, laying her hand on his shoulder, while the 
tears stood in her eyes. “ And you never told us this before ! ” 

“ There was nothing to tell,” Cyril replied. “ If I had not 
caught it from him, I should have, doubtless, taken it from 
some one else, for I was constantly in the way of it, and could 
hardly have hoped to escape an attack. Now, Captain Dave, 
let us go downstairs, and see the store.” 

“John Wilkes and the two boys are at work there,” the 
Captain said, as he went downstairs, “ and we open our doors 
to-morrow. I have hurried on the house as fast as possible, 
and as no others in my business have yet opened, I look 
to do a thriving trade at once. Watson will send all his 
friends here, and as there is scarce a captain who goes in or 
out of port but knows Frank, I consider that our new partner 
will greatly extend the business.” 

Captain Watson and Frank came in at supper-time, and, 
after spending a pleasant evening, Cyril returned to his 
lodgings in the Strand. The next day he was walking near 
Whitehall when a carriage dashed out at full speed, and, as 
it came along, he caught sight of the Duke of Albemarle, who 
looked in a state of strange confusion. His wig was awry, his 
coat was off, and his face was flushed and excited. As his 
eye fell on Cyril, he shouted out to the postillions to stop. 
As they pulled up, he shouted, — 
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“Jump in, Sir Cyril ! Jump in, for your life.” 

Astonished at this address, Cyril ran to the door, opened 
it, and jumped in, and the Duke shouted to the postillions 
to go on. 

“ What do you think, sir ? — what do you think ^ roared the 
Duke. “ Those treacherous scoundrels, the Dutch, have 
appeared with a great Meet of seventy men-of-war, besides 
fire-ships, off Sheerness, this morning at daybreak, and have 
taken the place, and Chatham lies open to them. We have 
been bamboozled and tricked. While the villains were pre- 
tending they were all for peace, they have been secretly 
fitting out, and there they are at Sheerness. A mounted 
messenger brought in the news, but ten minutes ago. 

“ Have they taken Sheerness, sir ? ” 

“ Yes ; there were but six guns mounted on the fort, and no 
preparations made. The ships that were there did nothing. 
The rascals are in mutiny — and small wonder, when they (;an 
get no pay, the money voted for them being wasted by the 
Court. It is enough to drive one wild with vexation, and, had 
I my will, there are a dozen men, whose names are the foremost 
in the country, whom I would hang up with my own hands. 
The wind is from the east, and if they go straight up the 
Medway they may be there this afternoon, and have the whole 
of our ships at their mercy. It is enough to make Blake turn 
in his grave that such an indignity should be offered us, though 
it be but the outcome of treachery on the part of the Dutch, and 
of gross negligence on ours. But if they give us a day or two 
to prepare, we will, at least, give them something to do before 
they can carry out their design, and, if one could but rely on 
the sailors, we might even beat them off ; but it is doubtful 
whether the knaves will fight. The forts are unfinished, 
though the money was voted for them three years since. 
And all this is not the worst of it, for, after they have 
taken Chatham, there is naught to prevent their coming up 
to London. We have had plague and we have had fire, and 
to be bombarded by the Dutchmen would be the crowning 
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blow, and it would be like to bring about another revolution 
in England.” 

They posted down to Chatham as fast as the horses could 
gallop. The instant the news had arrived, the Duke had sent 
olF a man, on horseback, to order horses to be in readiness to 
change at each posting station. Not a minute, therefore, was 
lost. In a little over two hours from the time of leaving 
Whit('hall, they drove into the dockyard. 

“ Where is Sir Edward Spragge 2 ” the Duke shouted, as he 
leapt from the carriage. 

“ He has gone down to the new forts, your Grace,” an 
officei- replied. 

“ Have a gig prepared at once, without the loss of a moment,” 
the Duke said. “ What is being done ? ” he asked another 
ofiicer, as the first ran oft*. 

“ Sir Edward has taken four frigates down to the narrow 
part of the river, sir, and ju-cparations have been made for 
placing a great chain there. Several of the ships are being towed 
out into the river, and are to be sunk in the passage.” 

“Any news of the Dutch having left Sheer ness? ” 

“ No, sir ; a sliallop rowed up at noon, but was chased back 
again by one of our pinnaces.” 

“ That is better than I had hoped. Come, come, we shall 
make a fight for it yet,” and he strode away towards the 
landing. 

“ Shall I accompany you, sir 2 ” Cyril asked. 

“ Yes. There is nothing for you to do until we see exactly 
how things stand. I shall use you as my staff ofiicer — that is, 
if you are willing, Sir Cyril. I have carried you off without 
asking whether you consented or no ; but, knowing your spirit 
and quickness, I felt sure you would be of use.” 

“ I am at your service altogether,” Cyril said, “ and am 
glad indeed that your Grace encountered me, for I should have 
been truly sorry to have been idle at such a time.” 

An eight-oared gig was already at the stairs, and they were 
rowed rapidljr down the river. They stopped at Upnor Castle, 
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and found that Major Scott, who was in dbmmand there, was 
hard at work mounting cannon and putting the place in a 
posture of defence. 

“ You will have more men from London by to-morrow night, 
at the latest,” the Duke said, “ and powder and shot in abund- 
ance was sent off yesterday. We passed a train on our way 
down, and I told them to push on with all speed. As the 
Dutch have not moved yet, tliey cannot be here until the 
afternoon of to-morrow, and, like enough, will not attack until 
next day, for tliey must come slowly, or they will lose some of 
their ships on the sands. We will try to get up a battery 
opposite, so as to aid you with a cross fire. I am going down 
to see Sir Edward Spragge now.” 

Taking their places in the boat again, they rowed round 
the horseshoe curves down to Gillingham, and then along to 
the spot where the frigates were moored. At the shaj’p bend 
lower down here the Duke found the Admiral, and they held 
a long consultation together. It was agreed that the chain 
should be placed somewhat higher up, where a lightly-armed 
battery on either side would afford some assistance, that 
behind the chain the three ships, the Matthias^ the Unity ^ and 
the Charles E., all prizes taken from the Dutch, should be 
moored, and that the Jonathan and Fort of Honingyen — also 
a Dutch prize — should be also posted there. 

Having arranged this, the Duke was i-owed back to Chatham, 
there to see about getting some of the great ships removed 
from their moorings off Gillingham, up the river. To his fury, 
he found that, of all the eighteen hundred men employed in the 
yard, not more than half a dozen had remained at their work, 
the rest being, like all the townsmen, occupied in removing 
their goods in great haste. Even the frigates that wore armed 
had but a third, at most, of their crews on board, so many 
having deserted owing to the backwardness of their pay. 

That night, Sir W. Coventiy, Sir W. Penn, Lord Brounker, 
and other officers and officials of the Admiralty, came down 
from London. Some of these, especially Lord Brounker, had 
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a hot time of it with the Duke, who rated them roundly for 
the state of things which prevailed, telling the latter that he 
was the main cause of all the misfortunes that might occur, 
owing to his having dismantled and disarmed all the great 
ships. In spite of the efforts of all these officers, but little 
could be done, owing to the want of hands, and to the refusal 
of the dockyard men, and most of the sailors, to do anything. 
A small battery of sandbags was, however, erected opposite 
XJpnor, and a few guns placed in position there. 

Several ships were sunk in the channel above XJpnor, and 
a few of those lying off Gillingham were towed up. Little 
help was sent down from London, for the efforts of the 
authorities were directed wholly to the defence of the Thames. 
The train-bands were all under arms, fire-ships were being 
fitted out and sent down to Gravesend, and batteries erected 
there and at Tilbury, while several ships were sunk in the 
channel. 

The Dutch remained at Sheerness from the 7th to the 12th, 
and had it not been for the misconduct of the men, Ohatliam 
could have been put into a good state for defence. As it was, 
but little could be effected; and when, on the 12th, the Dutch 
Fleet were seen coming up the river, the chances of successful 
resistance were small. 

The fight commenced by a Dutch frigate, commanded by 
Captain BrakeU, advancing against the chain. Carried up by 
a strong tide and east wind the ship struck it with such force 
that it at once gave way. Tlie English frigates, but weakly 
manned, could offer but slight resistance, and the Jonathan 
was boarded and captured by Brakell. Following his frigate 
were a host of fire-ships, which at once grappled with the 
defenders. The Matthias^ Unity ^ Charles F., and Fort of 
Honinggen were speedily in flames. The light batteries on 
the shore were silenced by the guns of the Fleet, which then 
anchored. The next day, six of their men-of-war, with five 
tire-ships, advanced, exchanged broadsides, as they went along, 
with the Royal Oak and presently engaged XJpnor. They 
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were received with so hot a fire from the Castle, and from the 
battery opposite, where Sir Edward Spragge had stationed 
himself, that, after a time, they gave up the design of ascending 
to the dockyard, which at that time occupied a position 
higher up the river than at present. 

The tide was beginning to slacken, and they doubtless feared 
that a number of fire-barges might be launched at them did 
they venture higher up. On the way back, they launched a 
fire-ship at the lioyal Oah^ which was commanded by Captain 
Douglas. The flames speedily communicated to the ship, and 
the crew took to the boats and rowed ashore. Captain Douglas 
refused to leave his vessel, and perished in the flames. The 
report given by the six men-of-war decided the Dutch not 
to attempt anything further against Chatham. On the 14th, 
they set fire to the hulks, the Loyal London and the Great 
James, and carried off the hulk of the Royal Charles, after the 
English had twice tried to destroy her by fire. As this was the 
ship in which the Duke of Albemarle, then General Monk, had 
brought the King over to England from Holland, her capture 
was considered a special triumph for the Dutch and a special 
dishonour to us. 

The Duke of Albemarle had left Chatham before the 
Dutch came up. As the want of crews prevented his being 
of any use there, and he saw that Sir Edward Spragge 
would do all that was possible in defence of the place, he 
posted back to London, where his presence was urgently re- 
quired, a complete panic reigning. Crowds assembled at 
Whitehall, and insulted the King and his ministers as the 
cause of the present misfortunes, while at Deptford and 
Wapping, the sailors and their wives paraded the streets, 
shouting that the ill-treatment of our sailors had brought 
these things about, and so hostile were their manifestations 
that the officials of the Admiralty scarce dared show them- 
selves in the streets. 

Cyril had remained at Chatham, the Duke having recom- 
mended him to Sir Edward Spragge, and he, with some other 
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gentlemen and a few sailors, liad manned the battery opposite 
Upnor. 

The great proportion of the Butch ships were still at the 
Nore, as it would have been dangerous to have hazarded so 
great a fleet in the narrow water of the Medway. As it was, 
two of their men-of-war, on the way back from Chatham, ran 
ashore, and had to be burnt. They had also six fire-ships 
burnt, and lost over a hundred and fifty men. 

Leaving Admiral Van Ness with part of the Fleet in the 
mouth of the Thames, Be Rujiier sailed first for Harwich, 
where he attempted to land with sixteen hundred men in boats, 
supported by the guns of the Fleet. The boats, however, failed 
to effect a landing, being beaten off, with considerable loss, by 
the county Militia ; and liuyter then sailed for Portsmouth, 
where he also failed. He then went west to Torbay, where he 
was likewi&e repulsed, and then returned to the mouth of the 
Thames. 

On July 23rd, Van Ness, with twenty-five men-of-war, sailed 
up the Hope, where Sir Edward Spragge had now hoisted 
his flag on board a squadron of eighteen ships, of whom five 
were frigates and the rest fire-ships. A sharp engagement 
ensued, but the wind was very light, and the English, by 
towing their fire-ships, managed to lay them alongside the 
Butch fire-ships, and desti-oyed twelve of these with a loss of 
only six English ships. But, the wind then rising. Sir Edward 
retired from the Hope to Gravesend, where he was protected 
by the guns at Tilbury. 

The next day, being joined by Sir Joseph Jordan, with a few 
small ships, he took the offensive, and destroyed the last fire- 
ship that the Butch had left, and compelled the men-of-war 
to retire. Sir Edward followed them with his little squadron, 
and Van Ness, as he retired down the river, was met by five 
frigates and fourteen fire-ships from Harwich. These boldly 
attacked him: Two of the Butch men-of-war narrowly escaped 
being burnt, another was forced ashore and greatly damaged, 
and the whole of the Butch Fleet was compelled to bear away. 
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While these events had been happening in the Thames, the 
negotiations at Breda had continued, and, just as the Dutch 
retreated, the news came that Peace had been signed. The 
Dutch, on their side, were satisfied with the success with which 
they had closed the war, while England was, at the moment, 
unable to continue it, and the King, seeing the intense 
unpopularity that had been excited against him by the affair 
at Chatham, was glad to ratify the Peace, especially as we 
thereby retained possession of several islands we had taken in 
the West Indies from the Dutch, and it was manifest that 
Spain was preparing to join the coalition of France and Holland 
against us. 

A Peace concluded under such circumstances was naturally 
but a short one. When the war was renewed, three years 
later, the French were in alliance with us, and, after several 
more desperate battles, in which no great advantages were 
gained on either side, the Dutch were so exhausted and im- 
poverish( d by the loss of trade, that a final Peace was arranged 
on terms far more advantageous to us than those secured by 
the Treaty of 1667. The De Wittes, the authors of the previous 
wars, had both been killed in a popular tumult. The Prince 
of Orange was at the head of the State, and the fact that 
France and Spain were both hostile to Holland had re- 
awakened tllfe feeling of England in favour of the Protestant 
Republic, and the friendship between the two nations has 
never since been broken. 

Cyril took no part in the lust war against the Dutch. He, 
like the majority of the nation, was opposed to it, and, although 
willing to give his life in defence of his country when attacked, 
felt it by no means his duty to do so when we were aiding the 
designs of France in crushing a brave enemy. Such was in 
fact the result of the war ; for although peace was made on 
even terms, the wars of Holland with England and the ruin 
caused to her trade thereby, inflicted a bloV upon the 
Republic from which she never recovered. From being the 
great rival of England, both on the sea and in her foreign 
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commerce, her prosperity and power dwindled until she ceased 
altogether to be a factor in European aftairs. 

AftiU' the Peace of Breda was signed, Cyril went down to 
Upmead, whore, for the next four years, he devoted himself to 
the management of his estate. His friendship with Mr. 
Harvey grew closer and warmer, until the latter came to con- 
sider him in really the light of a son ; and when he died, in 
1681, it was found that his will was unaltered, and that, with 
the exception of legacies to many of his old employes at his 
factory, the whole of his property was left to Cyril. The 
latter received a good offer for the tanyard, and, upon an 
estate next to his own coming shortly afterwards into the 
market, he purchased it, and thus the Upmead estates became 
as extensive as they had been before the time of his ancestor, who 
had so seriously diminished them during the reign of Elizabeth. 

His friendship with the family of the Earl of Wisbech had 
remained unaltered, and he had every year paid them a visit, 
either at Wisbech or at Sevenoaks. A year after Mr. Harvey's 
death, he married, Dorothy, who had previously refused several 
flattering offers. 

Captain Dave and his wife lived to a good old age. The 
business had largely increased, owing to the energy of their 
son-in-law, who had, with his wife and children, taken up his 
abode in the next house to theirs, which had been bought to 
meet the extension of their business. John Wilkes, at the 
death of Captain Dave, declined Cyril's pressing offer to make 
his home with him. 

“ It would never do. Sir Cyril,” he said. “ I should be miser- 
able out of the sight of ships, and without a place where I 
could meet seafaring men, and smoke my pipe, and listen to 
their yarns.” 

He therefore remained with Frank Watson, nominally in, 
charge of the stores, but doing, in fact, as little as he chose until, 
long past the allotted age of man, he passed quietly away. 


THE END. 
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maintain himself by honest work, and, as a scrivener in the city, soon 
established a reputation for zeal and ti'ustworthiness. Ho served after- 
wards as a volunteer in the fleet under Prince Rupert, and highly dis- 
tinguished himself in the Dutch wars. During the Groat Plague and the 
Great Fire Sir (Jyril was prominent among tho.se who brought help to the 
panic-stricken inhabitants. This tale has rich variety of interest, both 
national and personal, and in the hero you have aii English Uul of the 
noblest type — wise, humane, and un.selfish. 

Beric the Briton: a story of the Roman Invasion. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6,v. 

“ We are not aware that any one has given us quite so vi^roua a picture ot 
Britain in the days of the Homan conquest. Mr. Henty has done his utmost to 
make an impressive picture of the haughty Komnn ciiaracter, with its indomitable 
courage, sternness, and discipline. Beric is good all through." — Spectator. 


BLACKlE rf- SON’S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

“ Mr. Henty ia one of the best of story-tellers for young people. for. 


Through the Sikh War: A Tale of tlie Conqne.st of the 
Pnnjauh. By G. A. Hkntv. With 12 page Illustrations by Hal 
Hukst, and a Maj). Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
‘'The picture of the Punjaub during its last few years of independence, the 
description of the battles on the Sutlej, and the portraiture generally of native 
cliarilcter, seem admirably true. '. . . On the wdiole, we have never read a more 
vivid and faithful narrative of military adventure in India. ”--27ic Acadeimj. 

With Wolfe in Canada: Or, The Winning of a Continent. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gobdon Browne. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

"A model of what a boys’ story-hook should be. Mr. Henty has a great power 
of infusing into the dead facts of history new life, and as no pains are spared by 
him to ensure accuracy in historic details, his hooks supply useful aids to study 
as well as amusement.'’— iS'cAoof Guardian. 

The Dash for Khartoum: a Tnle of the Nile Expedition. 

By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by J. Schunbkrc and 
J. Nash, and 4 Plans, Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gs. 
“ It is literally true that the narrative never flags a moment; for the incidents 
whicti fall to he recorded after the dash for Khartoum has been made and failed 
are quite as interesting ns tliose which precede it.”- Acadeniif. 

The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Veniee in the Fonrteentli 
Century. By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Goroon 
Browne, (h'own 8vn, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Ga. 

“ Every boy should read The Lion of St. Mark. Mr. Henty has tiever produced 
any story more delightful, more wliolosome. or more vivacious. From Urst to 
last it will be read with keen enjoyment.”— IV/c Saturday lievieiv. 

By England’s Aid: The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585- 
1604). By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Alfred 
Pear.se, and 4 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edge.s, 6.s. 
“The story is told with great animation, and the historical material is most 
effectively combined with a most excellent lAoi.”— Saturday Review. 

With Lee in Virginia: A story of the American Civil 

War. By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, and 6 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6.9. 
“ The story is a capital one and full of variety, and presents Tis with many 
pictui-esfiue scenes of Southern life. Young Wingfield, who is conscientious, 
spirited, and ‘hard as nails’, would have been a man after the very heart of 
.Stonewall J ackson. ” — I'imes. 

By Pike and Dyke: a Tale of the Eise of the Dutch Re- 
public. By G. A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Maynard 
Brown, and 4 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6.9. 
“The mission of Ned to deliver letters from William the Silent to his adherents 
at Brussels, the fight of the Good Venture with the Spanish man-of-war, the battle 
on the ice at Amsterdam, the siege of Haarlem, axe all told with a vividness axxd 
s^ill which are worthy of Mr. Henty at his best." — Academy. 



lihACi^lE A- SOS'S BOOKS FOB VOtlNG PEOPLE. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

‘Surely Mr. Heuty should iinderstniid hoys’ taste.s bettor than auy man living.” 

- The Times. 



Reduced Illustration f emu “St. PtnrtJiolomew's Ere 


St. Bartholomew’s Eve: A Tale of the Huguenot Waia. 

By G. A. Hen'I’v. With 12 page Illustratioim by H. J. Draper, 
and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, O.f. 

“ A really noble story, which adult readers will find to the full os satisfying as 

the boys. Lucky boys! to have such a caterer us Mr. G. A. Heuty. ’ Btack and 

White. 

With Clive in India: Or, The Beginnings of an Empire. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ Among writers of stories of adventure for hoys Mr. Henty stands in the very 
first nink. Those who know something about India will be the most ready to 
thank Mr. Henty for giving them this instructive volume to place in the hands 
of their children. ’’--HcffldewM/. 
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BLACKIE tfe SON'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG RjiOFhh. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

“Among writers of stories of adventure for boys Mr. Henty stands in the very 
first rank." — Academy. 


Under Drake’s Flag*: a Tale of the Spanish Main. By 
G. A, Henty. Illustrated hy 12 page Pictures by Gori>on Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine etiges, 6.<f. 

“There is not a dull chapter, nor, indeed, a dull page in the book; but the 
author has so carefully worked up his subject that the exciting deeds of his 
heroes are never incongruous or absurd.”— 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fontenoy and Cnlloden. 
By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

“ Ronald, the hero, is very like the hero of Quentin Durward. 'The lad's 
journey across France with his faithful attendant Malcolm, and his hairbreadth 
escapes from the machinations of his father’s enemies, make up as good a 
narrative of the kind as we have ever rea<l. For freshness of treatment and 
variety of incident, Mr. Henty has here surpassed Spectator. 

For the Temple: a Tale of the Fall of Jerusalem. By 
G. A. Hentv. With 10 page Illustrations by S. J. Solojion, and 
a Coloured Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, G.s. 

“ Mr. Henty’a graphic prose pictures of the hopeless .Jewish resistance to Roman 
sway adds another leaf to his record of the famous wars of the world. The book 
is one of Mr. Henty 's cleverest eflforts.”— (?r«pAtc. 

True to the Old Flag: a Tale of the American War of 

Independence. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Os. 

“ Does justice to the pluck and determination of the British soldiers. The son 
of an American loyalist, who remains time to our flag, falls among the liustile red- 
skins in that very Huron country wliich has been endeared to us by the exploits 
of Hawkeye and Chingachgook.” — 2’Ae Times. 

The Lion of the North : a Tale of Gnstavus Adolphus and 
the Wars of Religion. By G. A. HkNty. With 32 page Pictures 
by J. ScHbNBKRG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6,'?. 

“A praiseworthy attempt to Interest British youth in the great deeds of the 
Scotch Brigade in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus. Mackay, Hepburn, and Miinro 
live again in Mr. Henty’s pages, as those deserve to live whose disciplined bands 
formed really the germ of the modern British &vmy."—Athenosum. 

The Young Carthaginian: A story of the Times of 

Hannibal. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

“ The effect of an interesting story, well constructed and vividly told, is en- 
hanced by the picturesque quality of the scenic background. From first to last 
nothing stays the interest of the nan’atlve. It bears us along as on a stream, 
whose current varies iii direction, hut never loses Its force .” — Saturday Review. 



BLACKIE .(■ SOE'S BOOKS FOR YOl/SG PEOPLE. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

‘Mr, Heiity is the king i>f story-tellers hn- boys.”— ASM’ord and Trowel. 



Reduced llluatration front Uenty's "Redskin and Cow-boy'", 


Redskin and Cow-boy : a j Lale of the Western Plains. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Alfkjsd Pkaiise. 
Crown 8 VO, ch)th elegant, olivine edges, 6^. 

“It has a good plot ; it abounds in action ; the scenes are equally spirited and 
realistic, and we can only say we have read it with much jdeasure fnjin first to 
last. The pictures of life on a cattle ranche are most graphically painted, as are 
the manners of the reckless but jovial cow-boys." — Times. 

In Freedom’s Cause : a story of Wallace and Bruce. By 

G. A. Hentv. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Mr. Henty has broken new ground as an histmical novelist. His tale of tlie 
days of Wallace and Bruce is full of stirring action, and will commend itself to 
boys. 



DLACKIK .f; SOS'S BOOKS FOB YOITSG PEOl‘LE. 


H 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

“ Mr. Heiity is one of our most successful writers of historical tales.” — Scotsman. 

By Rig’ht of Conquest: Or, With Cortez in Mexico. By 
G. A. Hknty. With 10 page Illustrations by W, S. Stacey, and 
2 Maps. Oown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

" Bi! Biifht of CoiK/uest is the ne.arest approach to a perfectly successful histori' 
cal tale that Mr. Hctity has yet i>ublished.”— 

In Greek Waters: a story of the Grecian War of Inde- 
pendence (1821 1827). By G. A. Hknty. With 12 page Illus- 
trations by W. 8. Stacey, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edge.s, 6a*. 

■'There are adventnre.s of all kinds for the hero and his friends, whose pluck 
and ins'eriuity in extricatinjr themselves from awkward fixes are always equal to 
the occasion. It Is an excellent story, and if the proportion of history is sniuller 
than usual, the vtdiolc result leaves nothing to he desired.” — Journal of Education. 

Through the Fray, a Story of the Luddite Riots. By 
G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. Packp. CroWn 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 a'. 

■' Mr. lleiity inspires a love and .admiration for straightforwardness, truth, and 
courage, 'i'liis is one of tlie best of the many f^ood hooks Mr. Henty has produced, 
and deserves to be classed with his Facimj Death.”— Standard. 

Captain Bayley’s Heir: a Tale of the Gold Fields of Gali- 

foniia. By G. A. Henty. M'ith 12 page Illirstrations by H. M. 
Paget, Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edge.s, 6s. 

"A We.stniinster hoy who makes his way in the world l»y hard w(*rk, good 
toinpei*, and unfailiiiK courage. The descriptions given of life are jnst wliat a 
healthy intelligent lad should delight in.”— 5f, James's Gazette. 

In the Heart of the Rockies: a story of Adveutme in 

Colorado. By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by G. C!. 
Hindley. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, f).s. 

From first to ]a.st this is a story of splendid hazard. The hero, Tom 
Wade, goes out to his uncle in Colorado, who is a hunter and gold-digger. 
Going in que.st of a gold mine the little band is spied by Indians, chased 
across the Bad Lands, and overwhelmed by a snow-storm in the mountains, 
where they camp all winter. They build two canoes and paddle down the 
terrible gorges of the Rocky Mountains, with many an upset on the way 
and the instant danger of bloodthirsty Indians shooting from the banks. 
After many perils they reach Fort Mojaiwe and safety, and the reader 
finds that the record of this most daring journey ha.s closed all too soon. 

One of the 28th: A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Henty. 
With 8 page Illustrations by W. H. Overknd, and 2 Maps. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5,v. 

“ Written with Homeric vigour and heroic inspiration. It is graphic, pictur- 
esque, and dramatically effective . . . shows us Mr. Henty at his best and 

brightest. The adventures will hold a boy of a winter’s niglit entiiralled as he 
rushes through them with breathless intei*est ‘from cover to cover ’. ”—06wn>er. 



BLACKIi: ,(• SOA'’S BOOKS FOR YOUKG PEOPLE, 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

“ No more interesting boys’ books are written than Mr. Ilenty’s stories.” - 

iJaily Chnniidc. 

The Cat of Bubastes: a story of Ancient Kgyj)t. By 

a. A. Hentv. With 8 page Illustrations by J. 11. Whoi'klin. 
(h’own 8v(), cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“’I'lie story, from tbe critical monjent of the killing of the sacred cat to the 
]teriloiis exodus into .Asia wdth which it closes, i.s very skilfully constructed and 
full of e.vciting adventuj-ca. It is admirably illustrated.”— .Sfafunfoi/ Review. 

Maori and Settler: a story of the New Zealand War. By 
G. A. Hknty. With 8 page Illustrations by Ai.kuko Fe.ause, and 
a Map. Grown 8v(>, cloth elegant, olivine edges, r)tt. 

“It is a book which all young people, but especially boys, will read with 
avidity.’’ ■ Athena’inti. 

" A first-rate book for boys, brimful of adventure, of humorous and interesting 
conversation, and of vivid pictures of colonial lile."— SchixAmd/iter. 

St. George for England: A Tale of c ressy and Poitiers. 

By G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by (juicdun 
BkoWNE. Crown 8vo, clotb elegant, olivine edges, 

" A story of very great iutere.st for boys. In his own forcible style tbe anl.lior 
has endeavoured to show that tletonuiiiation and enthusiasm can accomplish mar- 
velloiis results: and tliat courage is generally accompanied by inagiuiuimity and 
gentlencs.s. ' /’vtR Mall Gazette. 

The Bravest of the Brave: With Peterborouglj in Spain. 

By G. A. Henty. AVitb 8 full-page Pictures by H. M. Paoet. 
(drown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5.'f. 

“ Mr. Henty never losos sight of the moral purpose of his work— to enforce tlie 
doctrine of courage and trui h, mercy mid loviugkindness, as indispensable to the 
making of an English gentleman. British lads will read The Rvave^vt of the 
yjmre with pleasure and profit; of that wo are quite sure.”— 2>at7j/ Telegraph. 


For Name and Fame: Or, Through Afghan Passes. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Grown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Not only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms of excitement of a 
campaign, hut, what is still more useful, an account of a territory and its inhabi- 
tants which must for a long time possess a supreme interest for Englishmen, as 
being the key to our Indian Empire.”— Ginsj/oM' flerakl. 

A Jacobite Exile: BeingtlieAdventuresof a Young English- 
man in the Service of (dharles XII. of Sweden. By G. A. Henty. 
With 8 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, and a Map. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

“ Incident succeeds incident, and adventjire is piled upon adventure, and at the 
end the reader, be he boy or man, will have experienced breathless enjoyment 
in a romantic story that must have taught him much at its close,”— Army and 
Navy Gazette. 
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BLACKIE it SON'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

“Ask for Henty, and see that you get him.”— Pu?ic7i. 

Condemned as a Nihilist : a story of Escape from Siberia. 

By G. A. Hkntv. With 8 paj^e Illustrations l>y Walter Paget. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

“Tlie best of this year’s Henty, His narrative is ruf>re interesting than many 
of tile tales with vvliieli the public is familiar, of escape from Siberia. ]>esj)ite 
their superior claim to authenticity these tales are without doubt no less fic- 
titious than Mr. Heiity’s, and he beats them hollow in the matter of sensations.” 
— NatimLal Observer. 

Orang*e and Green: A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 

By G. A. Hentv. With 8 full -page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth ehgant, olivine edges, r>«. 

“The narratiA'e is hee from the vice of prejudice, and ripples with life as 
vivacious as if what is being descril)ed were really passing before the eye. . . . 
Should be in the hands of every young student of Irish liistory.”— Newa. 

Held Fast for England: A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltai-. 
By G. A. Hentv. With 8 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Among tlieni we would place first iii interest and wholesome educational 
value the story of the siege of Gibraltar. . . . Hiere is no cessation of e.\citii)g 
incident throughout tiie itory. "—Atheimum. 

In the Reign of Terror: The Adventures of a Westminster 

Boy. By G. A. Hentv. With 8 full-i)age IllustrationB by J. 
SoHiiNBEKG. Crowu 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

“Harry Saudwith, the Westminster boy, may fairly be said to beat Mr. Heuty's 
record. His adventures will delight boys by the audacity and peril they depict. 
The story is one of Mr. Henty’s best. "—Saturday Review. 

By Sheer Pluck: a Ti lie of the Ashanti War. By G. A. 

Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by Gordon Bhowne. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5*'. 

“ Morally, the book is everything that could be desired, setting before the boys 
a bright and bracing ideal of the English gentleman."— Christian Leader. 

The Dragon and the Raven: Or, The Days of King 

Alfred. By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, R.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

“ A story that may justly be styled remarkable. Boys, in reading it, will be 
surprised to find how Alfred persevered, through years of bloodshed and times 
of peace, to rescue his people from the thraldom of the Danes. We hope the 
book will soon be widely known in all our Schoolmaster. 

A Final Reckoning: a Tale of Busli Life in Australia. 
By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations V\y W. B. Wollkn. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 68. 

“ All l>oys will read tliis stoi-y with eager and nntiagging interest. The episodes 
are iti Mr. Henty’s very Itest vein— grapiilc, exciting, realistic; and, as in all Mr. 
Ilenty’s Iwjoks, the tendency is to the formation of an honourable, manly, and 
■even Ijoroic character."— ifir/atupham Post. 



liLACKlE A soys BOOKS FOR YOlTKO VROPLE. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“ Mr. Ileiity’s books are always alive with moving incident.”- Remew (if Reviews. 

Facing* Death: Or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A Tale of 
the Coal Mines. By 
C. A. Hkntv. With 
8 page Pictures by 
Gordon Bkownk. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth 
elegant, t)livine etlge.s, 

“if any father, godfather, 
clergyman, or .scliuolmu.iter is 
on the look-out for a good 
l)ook to give as a i)resent to a 
hoy who is worth his salt, this 
is the l>ook we would recom- 
mend, ” — Stauifani. 

A Chapter of Ad- 
ventures : Or, 

TIj rough the Bom- 
barthiiunt of Alex- 
riiulria. By G. A. 

Hknty. With G page* 

Illustrations by W. 

11. OvKKKND. Grown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 
t)fi. 

“Jack Robson and his two 
companions have their till of 
excitement, and thc’r ehapter 
of .'idventures is soluisk and 
entertaining we could have 
wished it longer than it is."-- 
Saturday Review. 

Two Thousand Years Ag*o: Or, Tlie Adventures of a Roman 

Boy. By Professor A. J. Church. With 12 page Illustrations by 
Adrien Marie. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gs. 

'‘Adventures well worth the telling. 'J'he hook is extremely entertaining as 
well as useful, and there is a wonderful freshness in tlie Roman scenes and 
characters.”— yAc Times. 

The Clever Miss Follett. By J. K. H. Denny. Witii 

12 page Illustrations by Gertrude D. Hammond. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, t)livine edges, 6s. 

“Just the book to give to girls, who will delight both in the letterpress and 
the illustrations. Miss Hammond has never done better work.”— Aeaieui of 
Reviews. 



R(?diiced 1 llustratioii from “ Th-e Clever 
Miss Follett ” 
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BLACK IK d: SON’S BOOKS FOB YOUNG PEOPLE. 


BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 

Banshoe Castls. By Rosa Mulholland. With 12 pa.^e 

Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, ds. 

This story deals with the adventures of three girls who, with an old 
governess, migrate from Kensington to the West of Ireland. Belonging 
as they do to “the ould family” at the castle, the three girls are made 
heartily welcome in the cabins of tho peasantry, w!iere they learn many 
weird and curious tales from the folk-lore of the district, 'rhere is also 
an interesting plot running through the narrative, but it is by reason of 
its hap|iy mingling of Irish humour and pathos that this story holds the 
rearler charmo<l to tho end. 

GiEnnettE: a Cirl’s Story of Herself. By Rosa Mulholland. 
With 8 [>age Illustrations by Lockhaut Bogle, Crown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, C)g. 

“Giiuinetta is a true heroine — warm-hearted, stdf sacrihcing, ami, as all good 
women miwtulays are, largely touched with the enthusiasm of humanity. Oue 
of tho most attractive gift books of the season. Academy. 


A FeIp ClEimEnt: Being a Story for Girls. By Frances 
ARHSTRON ti. With 8 page Illustrations by Cektkude I). Hammond. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, (divine edges, fus. 

*■ Vs a gift-hook for hig girls it is among tlie host new liooks of the kind. Tin; 
story is interesting and natural, from llrst t(* lust.”- Gazelle. 


The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Bealk. witij 8 

page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 

“ We can speak highly of the grace with which Miss Beale relates how the 
young ‘ Heiress of (Jourtleroy ' ha(I such goo(l influence over her uncle as to wiri 
him from his intensely selfish ways.”— Giuiedian. 


The White Conquerors of Mexico: a Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec, By Kirk Munkok. With 8 page Illustrations by W. S. 
Staoky. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ Mr. Munre^e gives most vivid pictures of the religious and cdvil polity of the 
Aztecs, and of everyday life, as he imagines it, in the streets and market-places 
of tiie magnificont capital of Montezuma.'*— I'Ac Times. 


Hi^hWEyS End Hig^h SeES: Cyril Harley’s Adventures on 
both. By F. Frankfort Moore. With 8 page Illustrations by 
Alfred Peahse. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5«. 

“I'hia is one of the be.st stories Mr. Moore has written, perhaps tho very best. 
The exciting adventures are sure to attract boys.”— Speclato/’. 



BLACKIli cf BON'B BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOFLK. 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

A Roug*h Shaking*. By (Ikoiwk M.!\c Donai.d, With 

1*2 pa!,^o Tlhistratiuus 1)y W. Pakkinson. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6.s‘. 

“One of the very best 
hooks for hoys tluit lias been 
written. It is full of niiite- 
riiil iieeuliiirly well aiiapted 
for the yonn>;-, eontaininiLt 
ill a marked de,u'ree tlie 
elements of all that is neces- 
sary to make iij) a jierfeet 
hoys' hook.”- Tvai'liei'x’ A id. 

At the Back of 
the North 
Wind. r>y (Iko. 

INIao 1 loNAhi). With 
7.') Illustrations hy 
Art 1 1 UK lIuGHKs. 

C 'lown 8 VO, chith ole 
gant, olivino edges, 


“ The story is thoroughly 
original, full of fauey ami 
jiathos. . . . We stand 

with one foot in fairylaml 
and one on eommon earth.” 

The TiiiK'H. 

Ranald Banner- 
man’s Boy- 
hood. By 

MacDonald. With Reduced Ulutstmtiou/tom "A Ruuyh Shakiny”. 
36 Illustrations by 

Ahthur Hugh km. Crown 8vo, doth elegant, olivine edges, 5if. 
"The sympathy with hoy-nature in Rnnald Rannennan's Boiihood. is perfect. 
It is a beautiful iiicture of childhood, teacliiiig hy its impressions and suggestions 
all noble things.”-- /fr/fas/i Quarterly Reeiew. 

The Princess and the Goblin. By George MacDonald. 

With 32 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, doth e.xtra, 3.s, 6(/. 

" Little of what is written for children has the lightness of touch and ]tlay of 
fancy which are characteristic of George Mac Donald’s fairy tales. Mr. Arthur 
Jiugiies’s illustrations arc all that illustratioiis should h^.” -Mancheitter Guardian. 

The Princess and Curdie. By George Mac Donald. 

With 8 page Illustrations, (h'own 8vo, doth extra, 3.<?. 

“ 'I'here is the finest and rarest genius in thi.s hrilliant story. Upgi'own ))eop]e 
would do wisely occasionally to lay aside their newspapers and niaga/ines to 
spend .un hour with Curdie and the Vr\nce:se,. '’--Shej)ield Independent. 
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BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 

The Pirate Island : a story of the South Pacific. By 
Hahky Culling wood. With 8 page Pictures by C. J. Staniland 
and J. It. Wells. tVown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gif. 

“ A capital story of the sea ; indeed 'iu our opinion the author is superior in some 
respects as a marine novelist to the better known Mr. Clark Itussell. The ThtU's. 

The Log- of the “Flying Fish”: A Story of Aerial and 

Subniarine Adventure. By Haury Collingwood. With 6 page 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 

“The Flying Fish actually surpasses all Jules Verne’s creations; with incred- 
ible speed she flies throiiah the air, skims over the surface of tlie water, and darts 
aloii;^ the ocean bed. We stioiigly recommend our school-boy friends to possess 
themselves of her ]og."- Atheumivi. 

For other Books by Harry Collingwood, see pages 21 and 22. 


BY GEORGE MANVILLLE FENN. 

“ Mr. Feiiu stands in the foremost muk of writers in this department. 
New«. 


Quicksilver: Or, a Boy with no Skid to his Wheel. By 
Gboiuje Manvillk Fknn. Witli 10 page IllustratioiiB by Frank 
Dadd. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6<?. 

“ QuickKilver is little short of an inspiration. In it that prince of story-writers 
for boys— George Maiiville Feun— has suipassed himself. It is an ideal book for 
a boy’s library.”— Pmcficof Teacfier. 

Dick o’ the Fens: A Romance of the Great East Swamp. By 
G. Manville Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Frank Dadd. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“We conscientiously believe that boys will find it capital reading. It is full 
of incident and mystery, and the mystery is kept up to the last moment. It is 
rich in effective local colouring; and it lias a historical interest.”— rimes. 

Devon Boys: a Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manville 
Fenn. With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6a. 

“An admii'able story, as remarkable for tlie individuality of its young heroes 
as for the excellent descriptions of coast scenery and life in North Devon. It is 
one of the best books we have seen this season."— Athenceum. 

The Golden Magnet: a Tale of the Land of the Incas. By 
G. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
IhioWNE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ There could be no more welcome present for a boy. There is not a dxill page 
in the l>ook, and many will be read with breatliless interest. ‘The Golden Mag- 
uet ■ iA of course, the same one that attracted Kaleigh and the heroes of West- 
ward Ho .'’’--Journal of Education. 
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BY GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 

“ No one can find his way to the liearts of lads more readily than Mr. Feiin.”— 
N vtthigham Guardia a. 


In the Kingr’s Name: Or, The (!nii,se of the Kestrel. By 
(r. Manville Fenn. Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Brownk. Crown 8vi>, cloth elegant, olivitie edges, d/?. 

“The best of all Mr. Fenn’s productions in this field. It has the great unality 
of always ‘ moving on adventure following adventure in constant succession.’’ - 
Daily News. 

Nat the Naturalist: A Boy’s Adveutnres ill the Eastern 

Seas, By G. ManvujLk Fenn. With 8 page Bictures. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, h.s*. 

“This sort of book encourages independence of character, develops resource, 
and teaches a boy to keep his eyes open."— Sattir day Review. 

Bunyip Land: The Story of a Wild Journey in New Guinea, 
By G. IVTanville Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, is. 

“ Mr, Fenn deserves the thanks of everybody for Bxmyij) Land, and we may ven- 
ture to promise that a quiet week may he reckoned on whilst tlie youngsters have 
such fascinating literature provi<led for their evenings’ amusement.”- 

Brownsmith’s Boy. By G. Manville Fenn. With 6 page 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, S.f. 6d. 

“ Mr. Fonu’s hooks are among the l)est, if not altogether the best, of the stories 
for hoys. Mr. Fenn is at his lx:st in Browimnith's Boy.’ — Pictorial World. 


For other Books by G. Manvili.e Ffnn, see page.s 21 and 22. 


BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Youngr Travellers’ Tales. By Ascott r. Hope. With 

6 Illustrations by H. J. Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3a. 6d. 
These lively records of haphazard experience are drawn from various 
parts of the world. There is a thrilling adventure in the Austrian Tirol, 
a tnischanco in Norway, an exciting escapade in Africa, a tale of .shooting 
in India, a cyclist's laughable exploit in France, a runaway experience in 
Switzerland, an encounter with a Corsican bandit, and other stories of a 
like entertaining character. All are pre.sented in a crisp and engaging 
.style. 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott R. Hope. With 

nearly 100 Illustrations by G(>bi)ON Browne. Cloth elegant, 5». 
“As full of fun as a volume of Punch; with illustrations, more laughter- 
provoking than most we have seen ^nce Leexh died.” — Sheffield Independent. 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 
By Asoott R Hope. With 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

" A really fascinating book worthy of its telling title. There is, we venture to 
say, not a dull page In the book, not a story which will not bear a second read- 
ing.” — Guardian. 
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The Universe : < h The infinitely Ch eat and the Infinitely Little. 
A Sketch of C‘ontrasts in (Ireation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. l>y !<’. A. PoiiCHKT, M.D. With 
272 EngravijifTs oii wood, of which 5fi are full-page size, aiid a 
C.'oloured Frontisjjiece. Eleventh JEdition, medium 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, Z.v. G(/. ; a]s«) morocco aiiti<|ue, IG.*?. 

“ We can honestly eonimend Professor Poucliet's hook, which is admirably, as 
it is coi»ion.sly illnstnitcnl . ” — The Times’. 

“Scarcely any Itook in French or in English is so likely to stimulate in the 
young an interest in the jdiyaical plienoinena. ’’ Bevieny 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 

Olaf the Glorious. By Bopert LEionTON, With 8 page 

Illustriitions by ItALPii Pka(X>ck, and a Map. (Jrown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, O.s. 

This story of Olaf the (.llorious, King of Norway, opens with the incident 
of his being found by his uncle living as :i. boud-slave in Estbonia, and it 
follows him through his romantic youth in the court of King Valdemar of 
Russia. 'I'lien come his adventures as a Viking au<l his raids u]ion the 
coasts of Scotland ami England, his victorious battle against the English 
at Maldon in Essex, and his conversion to Christianity, lie then returns 
to pagan Norway, is accejitcd as king, and converts his people to tlio 
Christian faith. 1,’he story closes with the great battle of Svolil, when 
Ulaf, defeated, jumps overboard, ami is last seen witli the sunlight shining 
on the glittering- cros-s upon his shield. 

The Wreck of “The Golden Fleece”: The story of a 

North Sea Fisher-boy. By IIobkrt Leighton. With 8 page 
Illustrations by Fkank Hkancvvvn. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5.S. 

“ Tliis story should add coiisideruldy to Mr. Leighton’s high n'putatioii. E.v- 
celleut ill every resiieet, it contains every variety of incident. The plot is very 
cleverly devised, and the types of tlie North Sea sailons are capital.”— Tim Times. 

ThO Pilots of Pomona: a story of the Orkney lalaiids. 
By Robert Leighton, With 8 page Illustrations by John Leigh- 
T(jN, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ A story which is quite as good in its way as Treasure Island, and is full of 
adventure of a stirring yet most natural kind. Although It is primarily a boys’ 
book, it is a real godsend to the elderly reader."— Glasffoir Evening Times. 

The Thirsty Sword: A Story of the Norse Invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63). By Robert Leighton. With 8 page Illus- 
trations by Alfred Pearse, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“This is one of the most fascinating stories for hoys that it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. From first to last the Interest never flags. Boys will worship 
Kenric, w1k» is a liero in every sense of tlie word."— Schoolmaster. 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 

To Greenland and the Pole. r>y Gordon Starlks, m.d. 

With 8 page Illustrations by G. (I. Hinui.ev, and a Map. (!ro\vn 
8 VO, cloth elegant, oli- 
vine edges, fas, 

Tlio unfailing fascination 
of Arctic venturing is pre- 
sented in this story with 
new vividness. Tlio authoi 
is himself an old Arctic 
voyager, and ho is thus 
enabled to make excellent 
use of the recent e.Kploits of 
Nansen in Greenland, and 
the splendid daring of that 
explorer’s present expedi- 
tion. ’riie story deals with 
d-llithiiiini in the north of 
Scotlantl, doer-hunting in 
Norway, sealing in the Arc- 
tic Heas, hoar-stalking on 
the i(a)-fh)C!S, the hardshijis 
of a journey across Green- 
land, an<l a succes.sful 
voyage to the back of the 
North Pole. d’his is, in- 
deed, a real sea-yarn by a 
real sailor, and the tone 
is as briglit aiid whole- 
some as the adventures arc 
numerous. 

Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stahlks, m.d., 

c.M. With 8 page Illustrations by Alfred rKARSE. Crown 8 vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“We must place Westward with Columbus ninoug thfise Itooks that all boys 
ought to readA — The Spectator. 

’Twixt School and Colleg^e : a Tale of Self-reliance. By 

Gordon Stables, c.m., m.d., r.n. With 8 page Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson. Crowm 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“One of the best of a prolific writer's hooks for lioys, being full of practical 
instructions as to keeping pets, and inculcates in a way which a little recalls Mis.s 
Edgeworth’s ‘ Frank’ the virtue of self-reliance.”— 



Jteduced Illustration from, “Gretfir the Outlaw". 
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BY G. NORWAY. 

A PriSOnSP of Wap: A story of tlie Time of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. By (1. Norway. With 6 page Illustrations by Robt. 
Barnk.s, a.R.vv..«i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3.s. Qd. 

When Napoleon Bonaparte suddenly broke the treaty of Amiens and 
declared war against England, many peaceful Englishmen who had ven- 
tured to reside upon the Continent were made prisoners. Among the.se 
was Captain Wynter, who was arrested at Helvootsluys in Holland, and 
from thence carried into France. His family escaped across the Channel, 
but his .son, a young lad, determined to return, trace out his father, and 
assist him to escape. Di.sguised a.s a packman ho searched France from 
fortress to fortros.s. After many a mischance and many a hair-breadth 
e.scapo he finds his father, coutrive.s hia escape, and brings him safely to 
England. It is a romantic narrative, with the additional merit of being 
true. 

A True Copnish Maid. By G. Norway. With 6 page 

Illustrations by J. FfNNKMORE. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Sj?, M, 

“ Tliere is some excellent reading. . . . Mrs. Norway brings before the eyes 
of her readers the good (!ornish folk, their sjMiech, their manners, ami their ways. 
A True Corninh Maid deseives to lie popular.”— A f/iemetoa. 

“Among girls' books the success of the year has fallen, we think, to Mrs. Norway, 
whose True Cornish Maid is really an admirable piece of work. . . . Tlie boiik 
is full of vivid and accurate local colour; it contains, too, some very clever 
character studies.”— o/ Reviews. 

Hussein the Hostag^e: Or, a Boy’s Adventures in Persia. 
By G. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John Schonberg. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ Hussein the Hostage is full of originality and vigour. The chai acters are life- 
like, there is plenty of stiiring incident, the interest is sustained throughout, and 
every boy will enjoy following the fortunes of the hero.” — Journal of Education. 

The Loss of John Humble: What Led to it, and What 

Came of It. By G. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John 
Schonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“ This story will place the author at once in the front rank. It is full of life 
and adventure. He is equally at home in his descriptions of life in Sweden and 
in the more stiiTing passages of wreck and disaster, and the interest of the story 
is sustained without a break from first to last.”— 


Under False Colours: a story from Two Girls’ Lives. 

By Sarah Doudney. With 6 page Illustrations by G. G. Kil- 
burnb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant; 4s. 

“ Sarah Doudney has no suiierior as a writer of high-toned stories — pure in 
style, original in conception, and with skilfully wrought-out plots ; hut we have 
seen nothing from her pen equal in dramatic energy to this book.”— 

Leader. 
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With the Sea King-s: A Story of the I^ays of Lord Nelfton. 
By F. H, Winder. With 6 page Illustrations by W. S. Stagey. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, is. 

“Just the to [>ut into a boy’s hands. Every cliapter contains hoardings, 
cnttings ont, lighting pirates, escapesof thrilling audacity, and eaptnreshy corsairs, 
BUtflcient to turn the tpiietest l>oy’s head. 'I’lio story culminates in a vigorous 
account of the battle of Trafalgar. Happy boy« ! "—The Academ;/. 


Grettir the Outlaw: a story of Iceland. By S. Baring- 

Gould. With G page TllustratioiiR by M. Zkno Diemer, and a 
Coloured Map. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

“ Is the hoys’ honk of its year. That is, of course, as imicli as to say that it 
will do for men grown as well as juniors. It is told in simple, straightforward 
English, as all stories slnmld he, and it has a freslniess, a freedom, a sense of sun 
and wind and the optni air, which make It irresistible."— JVatto7iai Observer. 


Gold, Gold, in Cariboo: A Story of Adventure in British 

Columbia. By Clive PiULLirrs-WoLLEY. With i> page Illustra- 
tions by G. C, lIiNDLEY'. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3.?. ikf. 

“ It would be difficult to say loo much in favour of Gold, Gold, in Cariboo. We 
have seldom read a more exciting tale of wild mining adventure in a singularly 
inaccessible countiy. 'Phere is a capital plot, and the interest is sustained to the 
last page.’’- The Tunes. 


A Champion of the Faith: a Tale of Printe Hal and tlie 

Lollards. By J. M. Callw’ell. With G page lllustrationB by 
Herbert J. Draper. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

“ Will not be less etijoyed than Mr. ITenty s books. Sir John Oldcastle’s pathetic 
story, and the history of his brave young squire, will make every boy enjoy this 
lively fitory.’’— London Quarterly. 


BY ALICE CORKRAN. 


Mega’s Friend. By Alice Corkran. With 6 ]VTge Tllnstra- 
tions by Robert Fowler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

“One of Miss Corkran’s charming ?>ook3 for girls, narrated it) that simple 
and picturesque style which marks the atithoress as one of the first amongst 
writers for young i)eople.'’~!rAe Spectator. 

Margery Merton’s Girlhood. By Alice Corkran. With 

6 page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 

“Another book for girls we can warmly commend. There is a delightful 
piquancy in the experiences and trials of a young English girl who studies 
painting in Paris.’'— Safurdot/ lieview. 

Down the Snow Stairs: Or, From Good -night to Good- 
morning. By Alice Corkran. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 38. 6d. 

“A gem of the first water, bearing upon every page the mark of genius. It is 
indeed a Little Pilgrim’s Progpesa,’’— Lmder. 
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Sou’wester and Sword. By Hugh St. Leger. with e 

page Iliustratious by Hal Huuht. Crown 8vo, clf)th elegant, is. 

This is the book for a lad who loves a sea-yarn. The fun no less than the 
dangers of a .sailor’s life are faithfully depicted. Shark fishing, nuist- 
heading, galley -ranging, mutiny, tropical gales, death at sea, and the 
final shipwreck, are incideiits in a tale which is one continuous adventure. 
The hero aiul several of the crew are saved from the wreck, and with the 
harum-.scarum recklessness of seamen they join the English expedition 
agaitist the Mahdi, taking part in the tenible fighting around Suakirii. 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 

In Press-Gang* Days. By Edgar Pickering. With 6 

Illustrations by W. S. Staoky. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. 

In thi.s .story Hany Waring i.s caught by the I’ress-gaiig and carried on 
board His Majesty’s .shif) Staidfark. He take.s part in the mutiny' of tlie 
Nore, and shares in some hard fighting on board the frigate /Uuem’x. He 
is with Nelson, also, at the storming of Santa Cruz, and the battle of the 
Nile. His career is like to end in a French prison, but he, with some 
companions, manage to escape, seize a. French schooner, fight their way' 
out of the harbour, and so rctuni home with a prize. 

An Old-Time Yarn: Wherein is set forth divers desperate 

mischances which befell Anthony Ingram and his shii)niates in the 
West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. By FIdgar 
P iCKEurNG. Illustrated wdth (5 page Pictures drawn by Alfred 
Pe.yrse. (.Town 8vo, cloth elegant, Jk-j. 6</. 

“And a very good yarn it is, witli not a dull page from first to last. 'J’liere is 
a flavour of Westivaril llo! in this attractive book.” Edncational lievieiv. 

Silas Verney : a Tale of the Time of Charle.s II. By Edgar 
Pickering. With fi page Illustrations by Alfred Pkarre. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 3«. 6r/. 

“Wonderful as the adventures of Silas are, it must be admitted that they are 
very naturally worked out and very plausildy presented. Altogether tins is an 
excellent story for Saturday Jieciew, 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


Three Bright Girls: a Story of Chance and Mischance. 
By Annie E, Armstrong. With 6 page Illustrations by W. Par- 
kinson. Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, Ss. Qd. 

“Among many good stories for girls this is undoubtedly one of the very best. 
The three girls whose portraits are so admirably painted are girls of earnest, 
practical, and business-like mood. Ever bright and cheerful, they influence other 
lives, and at last they come out of their trials and diltlculties witli honour to 
themselves and benefits to all about them.”— Teachers' A id. 

A Very Odd Girl . or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By Annie 
E. Armstrong. With 6 page Illustrations by S, T. Dadd. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3/?. 6d, 

“ The book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only bright and 
interesting, but also pure and healthy in tone and teaching.’’— T/(e iMdy. 
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BY C. J. HYNE. 

The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from Land. By 
C. J. Hynk. With 6 page Illustrations by Frank Bran(jwyn. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, S.*!. Qd. 

“The two lads and the two skippers are admirably drawn. Mr. Hyno has 
now secured a position in the first rank of writers of fiction for boys.’’ — Sj^ectator. 


AfiOUt at Lust: A Sailor Boy’s Log of his Life at Sea. By 
John C. Hutcheson. With 6 page Illnstrations by W. H. 
OvKRENn. (h'own 8vo, cloth elegant, [hs. 6f/. 

“As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to put into the hands of 
a boy.” Acadoimj. 

Picked up at Sea: Or, The Gold Miners of Mintume Creek. 
By J. C. Hutcheson. With 6 page PictureH. Cloth extra, 3^. 6d. 

“ Tiie autiiov’s snocess with this book is so marked that it may well encourage him 
to further etforts. The description of mining life in the Far West is true and accu- 
rate.” — Standard, 

Cousin Geoffrey and I. By Caroline Austin. With (1 

page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“Miss Austin’s story is bright, clever, and well developed.”-- .Sano’daj/ Review. 


Brother and Sister: Or, The Trials of the Moore Family. 
By Elizabeth J. Lysaoht. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 3#. Qd. 

“ A pretty story, and well told. The plot is cleverly constructed, and the moral 
is excellent.” — Athenauni. 

The Search for the Talisman: a story of Labrador. 

By Henry Frith. With 6 page Illustrations by J. Schonberg. 
Cn)wn 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 6d. 

“ Mr. Frith’s volume will be among those most read and highest valued. The 
adventures among seals, whales, and icebergs in Labrador will delight many a 
young reader ." — Pall Mall Gazette. 


Reefer and Rifleman: A Tale of the Two Services. By 
Lieut.-Col. Percy - Groves. With 6 page Illustrations by John 
Schonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“A good, old-fashioned, amphibious story of our fighting with the Frenchmeh in 
the beginning of our century, with a fair sprinkling of fun and frolic."— Times. 

Dora : Or, A Girl without a Home, By Mrs. R. H. Read. With 
6 page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 

“It is no slight thing, in an age of nihbish, to get a story so pure and healthy 
as this." — The Academy. 
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Life’s Daily Ministry: A Story of Everyday Service for 
Others. By Mrs. E, R. Pitman. With 4 page Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO, cloth extra, 3«. 

“ SJhows exqwffrilte touches of a master hand She depicts in CTaphic ootlitf 
the characteiistics of the beautiful and the good in life "—Christen Unwn 


St(n»fed Holidays: a Cycle of Red-letter Days. By E. S. 
Brooks. With 12 page Illustrations by Howard Pyle. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 3». 6d. 

*' It is a downright good book for a senior boy, and is eminently readable from 
first to last ’ — Schoolmaster 

Chivalric Days: Stories of Courtesy and Courage iu the 
olden Times. By E S Brooks. With 20 Illustrations by 
G-ordon Browne and other Artists. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3.9 Or/. 

"We have seldom come across a prettier collection of tales These charming 
stories of boys and girls of olden days are no mere fictitious or imaginary sketclies, 
but are real and actnal records of their sayings and doings. "—Literary World 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and 
their Times. By E. S. Brooks With 12 page Illustrations by 
R. B. Birch and John Schonbero. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6d 

" A wholesome book, manly in tone, its character sketciies enlivened by brisk 
dialogue and high class illustrations, altogether one tliat should incite boys to 
furthei acmialntaiKc with those lulers of men whose caieers are naiiated We 
advise teacneis to put it on their list of prizes. —Knowledge 


Dp. JollifFe’s Boys: a Tale of W^ton School. By Lewis 

Hough. With 6 page Pictures. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 

"Young people who appreciate Tom Brown's School days will find this story a 
worthy companion to that fascinating book Tliere is the same manliness of tone, 
truthfulness of outline, avoidanoe of exagweration and caricature, and healthy 
morality as characterized the masterpiece of Mr Hughes "Seiecastie Jownal. 


The Bubbling^ Teapot, a Wonder story. By Mi*s. L. w 
Champney. With 12 page Pictures by Walter Sattkelke. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3«. 6rf. 

"Very literally a ‘wonder story', and a wild and fanciful one Nevertheless 
it 18 made realistic enough, and tliere is a good deal of information to be gained 
fttrtn iV’-^The Pimes. 


BY JENr^ETT HUMPHREYS. 


LaU^h and LeaPH: The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 
and Nursery Games, By Jennktt Humphreys. Profusely Illus- 
trated Squaf-e 8vo, cloth extra, 8«. 6rf. 

" One of the best books of the kind imaginable, full of practical teaching in 
word and ptetore, and heipinf the tHDe ones pleamHy nlohg a right royid road 
to learning "—Graphic. 
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ThorndyjhLe Al&lior: a TaJe of Jacobite Times. By Mary 
C. llovvsKLL. With 6 pa{;e llluati-ations by L. Leslie Bhooke. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, 3». Qd. 

“Misft Rowsell has never written a more attractive book than Thomdyke 
Manor. ” — Belfast News-Letter. 

Traitor or Patriot? a Tale of the Rye-House Plot. By 

Mart C. Rowsell. With 6 page Pictures by C. O. Murray and 
C. J. Stanilani), r.i. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3*. ^ d . 

“ Here the Rye-House Plot servos as the gitjuudwork fw a romantic love epi- 
sode, whose true cliaracters are lifelike beings.”— tirap/iic. 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Beautifully Illustrated and Handsomely Bound. 


NEW VOLUMES. 

Undor Hatches: or, Ned Woodthorpe's Adventium By F. 
Frankfort Moore. With 6 page IHuatratiojaB by A. Forbstier. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Sa. 

“ The story as a story is one that will Just suit boys all the world over. The 
characters are well drawn and consistent; Patsy, the Irish steward, will be found 
e^ecially amusing. ” — SchooLmauit^. 

The Cong^O Rovers: A Story of the Slave Squadron. By 
Harry Collingwood. With 6 page Illustrations by J. Schonbeug. 
New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3«. 

“No better sea story has lately been written than the Congo Rovers. It Is as 
original as any boy could desire." — Morning Post. 

Mcnh&rdOC: A story of C\'niish Nets and Mines. By G. 
Manvillk Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, 
R.I. Crown 8 VO, doth extra, Ss. 

“They are real living boys, with their virtues and faults. The Cornish fisher- 
men are drawn from life, and stand out from the pages in their Jerseys aHid 
sea-boots all sprinkled with silvery pilchard scales.”— Spectotor. 

YuSSUf the Guide: or, The Moiuitaiu Bwidita. A Story of 
Strange Adventure in Asia Minor. By G. Majnvih.e Fenn. With 
6 page lUttstratioQS by J. ScBONBXRa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 
“Told with such real freshness and vigour that the reader feels he is actually 
one of the party, sharing in the fun and lacing the dangers."— Mail 

HebiUBOn . Cpusoe. With lOO llluatratioiiB by Gordon 

Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 

“ ILtae of me beet ieuies, 4f not abaoiutely tbo best, of D^oe’e wotSk whicb has 
over apiittMced.”— SUmSaird. 
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THREE SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 

GulliV6r’s Travels. With KK) illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

“ Mr. Gordon Browne is, to niy thinking, incomparably the most artistic, 
spirited, and brilliant of onr illustrators of books for boys, and one of the most 
humorous also, as his illustrations of ‘Gulliver’ amply testify. "--!ZV mYA, 

Patience Wins: or, War in the Works, By George Man- 

VILLE Fknn. With 6 Jtage Illustrations, Or. Svo, cloth extra, 3,s. 
“Mr. Fenn has never hit upon a happier plan than in writing this .story of 
Yorksiiire factory life. The whole book is all aglow with lifa."- Pall Mall Gazette 

Mother Carey’s Chicken: Her Voyage to the Unknown 
Isle. By G. Manvillf: Fenn. W'ith 6 page Illustrations by A. 
Forestikr. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 

“ Undoubtedly one of the best Mr. Fenn has written. The incidents are of 
thrilling interest, while the characters are drawn with a care and completeness 
rarely found in a hoys’ book.”~-Z/tferarj/ World. 

The Missing Merchantman. By Harry Collingwoou. 

With 6 page Illustrations by W. H, Oveiienj). Cloth extra, 35, 

“ One of the author’s best sea stories. T)»e hero is as hei’oic as any boy could 
desire, and the ending is extremely Imppy.’’- British Wee/di/. 

The Rover’s Secret: a Tale of the PimteCaya and Lagoons 
of Cuba. By Harry Collingwood. With 6 page Illustrations by 
W, C. Symons. Crow'n 8vo, cloth elegant, 35. 

" The llooer’s Secret is by far the best sea story we have read for years, and is 
certain to give unalloyed pleasure to Saturday Review. 

The Wigwam and the War-path: Stories of tlie Red 

Indians. By Ascott R. Hope. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 

“Is notably good. It gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indians, 
wliich will deligiit the heart of many a schoolboy.” -.Syjccfalor. 

Perseverance Island: or, The RobiiiHoii Crusoe of the 19th 

Century. By Douglas Frazar. With 6 page Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, 35. 

“This is an interesting story, written with studied simplicity of style, much in 
Defoe’s vein of apparent sincerity and scrupulous veracity; while for practical 
instruction it is even better than Robinson Crusoe." — Illustrated London News. 

Girl Neighbours: or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 
Sarah Tytler. With 6 page Illustrations by C. T. Garland. 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. , 

“ One of the most effective and quietly humorous of Miss Sarah 'Tytler’s stories, 
It is very healtliy, very agreeable, and very well written.”— 2’Ae Spectator. 
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BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Thing^S Will Take a Turn. By Beatrice Harraden. 

A New Edition, with 34 Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, ‘i.'t. &d. 

A hap})y creation this by the author of “Ships that Pass in the Night”. 
One cannot help loving the sunuy-hoarte<l child who assists her grand-dad 
in his dusty second-hand l)ook-shop, she is so gay, so engaging, so natural. 
And to love Rosebud is to love all her friends, and enter syni])athetically 
into the good fortune she brought them. The charm of this tale, as of all 
Miss Harraden’s work, is a delicate, wistful sympathy. 

The Whispering* Winds, and the Tales that they Told. By 

Mary H. Dkhenham. With 25 Illustrations by Paul Haroy. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

Every wind whispered a story. The South Wind came from Italy and 
told a bright little fairy tale about Baby Benedotta. The North Wind 
brouglit a weird story (d the spiteful fairy -folk from a Scottish glen; the 
laughing West Wind from Devonshire told of the King of the Mist, and the 
delights of clotted cream ; and the Ea.st Wind siwke of the bi*avo sea-king’s 
daughter in Noi’way over the sea. And all the tales were passing good. 


BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Illustrated by eminent Artists. In crown 8vo, clotlt elegant. 

Hammond’s Hard Lines. By Skelton Kuppord. in us- 

trated by Harold Coppino. 

’rotn HainmoiKl was a pupil at a public school, and, boy-liko, was miudi 
given to grumbling and discontent with the “ juiwers that bo”. He wished 
oh ! so tnany things. At length in a moat curious and unexpected way he 
received the offer of Three Wishes, which he joyfully accepted. 3'he rela- 
tion of the adventures that ensue forms a graphically diverting narrative 
of the freshest interest. 

DulciO King*: A Story for Girls. By M. Gf)RBET-SEYMOUR. 
Illustrated by Ukrtrude D. Hammcjnd. 

A bright, happy-going story in which the heroine is taken from 
her modest home and adopted by a rich relative. Dulcie King is not 
dazzled, however, by her new and sumjffuoms surroundings, and the native 
goodness of her heart helps her to resist all temptations to dispossess the 
rightful heir. Dulcie King is a girl whom one cannot help loving. 

Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By Caroline Austin. 

With 4 page Illustrations by C. T. Garland. JVew Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. 

“ Will please by its simplicity, its tenderness, and its healthy interesting 
motive. It is admirably written."— 5coton/i»i. 

Nicola: The (Career of a Girl Musician. By M, Corbet-Sky'- 
mour. Illustrated by Gertrude H. Hammond. 

“ There is a great deal of quiet force and strength about the story, I can thor- 
oughly and heartily recommend Nicola as a present for girls.” — Winter’s Weekly. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 


A Little Handful. By Harrust j. Scripfs. 

“A veiy diarminp: pictuie of a buglit, lovable, misebievoos boy, who hails from 
the New World — S^ool Ouardtau 

A Golden Ag^e: a story of Four Meiry Chihireu. By Ismay 
Thorn. Illustrated by (j!ori>on Browne 
“ Oaght to have a place of honoui on the nuisery shelf — The Atkeneeum 

A ROUgfh Road or, How the Boy Made a Man of Himself. 
By Mrs. O. Iannaius Banks 

“Told with nnub simple foieeand that chaini whidi belongs to one who has 
known htiself what a lougU loid is and how to tiaveise it — WnUtrt) Weefcli/ 

The Two Dorothys By Mrs Hfrbfrt Martin. 

“A book that vull uiteiest and please all gnls ’ —The Lady 

Penelope and the Others. By Amy Walton. 

“ This 18 a eharmin" book for children Miss Walton pioves lurself a perfect 
adept la undei standing of school loom jojs and boiiows — (Vo ibtMH Leada 

A Cruise in Cloudland. By Hrnry Frith 

“ A thoroughly Intel ebtiiig stoiy '—St Jamcb h Gazette 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annie E. Armstrong 

“ This IS distinttively a book for girls A bright wholesome story - Academy 

Stimson's Reef: a Tale of Ad\entme. By 0. J. IIyne. 

“It may almost vie with Mr E L hteveiiBou b Treaswre ibfand '-Guardian 

Gladys Anstruther. By Louisa Thompson. 

“ It Is a clever hook novel and striking in the highest degree ’ —SchoolmidrebS 

The Secret of the Old House. By e. EvERETr-GREEN. 

“Tim, the little Jacobite, is a charming creation "—Aeadeniy 

Hal Hungferford By J. R. Hutchinson, b a. 

“ Altogether, Hal Huugi ifoid Is a distinct literaiy success ’ —Spectator 

The Golden Weathercock. By Julia Goddard. 

“A cleveily conceived quaint stoiy, ingeniously written —Saturday Review. 

White Lilac: or, Tbe Queen of the May. By Amt Walton. 

“ Every rural parish ought to add White Lilac to its libi’wy — Academy 

Miriam’s Ambition. By Evelyn Evebett-Green. 

“Miss Green’s children are leal British boys and girls ’ Liverpool Mercury. 

The Brigf “Audacious” By Alan Cole. 

“ Fresh and wholesome as a breath of sefi air —Cou/rt J ournal 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Oontinued. 

The Saucy May. By Hbnry Frith. 

“ NLr. Frith ^ves a new picture of life on the ocean wave. ” — Sh^M Itidependent. 

Jasper’s Conquest. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght. 

“ One of tlie best boys' books of the season.”— ter. 

Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Everett-Gkekn. 

“Reminds us in Its qiiaintness of Mrs. Ewing’s deli|<ktful tales.' ’—Liter. World. 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn Everett-Ghken. 

“ Ro 3’^ Evorsley is a very toucliing picture of liigh principle.”— b'wo.ri'iioH. 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G. Stables, r.n. 

“ Will gbuUlon the heart of many a bright boy.” — Methodist Recorder. 

Sturdy and Strong^. By G. A. Henty. 

” A lu;ro who stands as a goo<l instance of chivalry in domestic life. ’’—The Empire. 

Gutta Percha Willie. By George Mac Donald. 

“Get it for your boys and girds to read for themselves.” — Practical Teacher. 

The War of the Axe: Or, Adventures in South Africa. By 
J. Peuov-Groves. 

“The story is well and brilliantly -Lihtrary World. 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By r. Stead. 

“A capital book ft)r boys.” — Schoolmantcr. 

Ten Boys wlio liveil on the Road from Long Ago to Now. 

By Jane Andrew.s. With 20 Illustrations. 

“ Tire idea is a very happy one, and admirably carried out."— J'ractical Teacher. 

A Waif of the Sea: Or, The Lost Found. By Kate Wood. 

“ Written with tenderness and grace." — Morning Adcertiaer. 

Winnie’s Secret. By Kate Wood. 

“ One of the best story-books we have read.”— (ScAoebnawter. 

Miss Willowburn’s Offer. By SAitAn Doudney. 

“ Tatience Willowburn is one of Miss Douduey’s beat creations.’’— jS^pectator. 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

“ These little tales arc the bean ideal of girls' stories," — Christian World. 

Hetty Gray: Or, Nobody’s Bairn. By Rosa Mulholland. 

“Hetty is a delightful creature — idyuant, tender, and true.” — World. 

Brothers in Arms : A Story of the Crusades. By F. Bay- 

ford HAURfSON. 

“ Suie to prove interesting to young people of both seixes.” — Guardian. 

Miss Fenwick’s Failures. By Esm^ Stuart. 

“A girl true to real life, who will put no nonsense into young heads.” — Graphic. 

Gytha’s Messagre. By Emma Leslie. 

“ This is the sort of book that all girls Bk.e.”~JouTnal of Edvmtwn. 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES-Continued. 

Jack o’ LanthOrn ; A Tale of Adveiiture, By Henry Frith. 

“The narrative is crushed full of stirring incident."— Leader. 

The Family Failing*. By Darley Dale. 

“ A capital lesson on the value of conteiitedness."- Aberdeen Journal. 

My Mistress the Queen. By M. A. Paull. 

“ The style is pure atul graceful, and the story full of interest." ~.'>cotsnian,. 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

Stirring: Events of History. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 

“It would be difficult to place in the hands of young people Ixutks uliii li 
coiubine interest and iustructioii in a higher dvgrw."— Ala'iudienter Courier. 


BLACKIE’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

Illustrated by emiueut Artists, lii crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

The Org:aniSt’S Baby: A story for Boys and Gills. By 
Kathlkkn Knox. Illustrated by John H. Bacon. 

School-Days in France. By An Old Girl, lllnstiated 

by W. Parkinson. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship: A High School Story 

for Girls. By Mrs. Henry Clarke, m.a, Illustrated by John H. 
Bacon. 

Queen of the Daffodils: a story of High School Life. By 
Leslie Laing. 

Raff’s Ranche: a Story of Adventure among C^ow-boys and 
Indians. By F. M. Holmes. 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz. j. Lysaght. 

The Bushrang:er’s Secret. By Mrs. Henry Clarke, m.a. 
The White Squall. By John 0. Hutcheson. 

The Wreck of the “Nancy Bell”. By J. C. Hutcheson. 
The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H. Yoxall. 

Bab: or, The Triumph of Unselfishness. By Ismay Thorn. 
Climbing the Hill, and other Stories. By Annie S. Swan. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES - Continued. 

Brave and True, and other Stories. By Gueoson Gow. 
The Lig'ht Princess. By Geoikje Donald, 
Nutbrown Rog*er and I. By J. if. Yoxall. 

Warner’s Chase: Or, The Gentle Heart. By Annie S. Swan. 



Reduced Illnut ration /roiti “ The Queen of the Daff'odilg". 


Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice. By Jessf. (.^olman. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days in Garden, Forest, Field, 
and Stream, By Jennett Humfhueys. With 70 Illustrations. 
Susan. By Amy Walton. 

A Pair of Clog’s. By Amy Walton. 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 

Dorothy’s Dilemma. By (Ivkoline Austin. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES-Continued. 

Marie’s Home. By Caroline Austin. 

A Warrior King*. By J. Evelyn. 

Aboard the “Atalanta”. By Henry Frtth. 

The Penang* Pirate. By John C. Hutcheson. 

Teddy: The story of a “ Little Pickle By John C. Hutcheson. 
A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

Swiss Stories for Children. From the German of Madam 

Johanna Styki. By Lucy Whkelock. 

The Squire’s Grandson. By J. M. Callwell. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Gilman, a.m. 
The Wings of Courage; and The Cloud - Spinner. 

Translated from the French of George S.vnD, by Mrs. Cokkkan. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Field and Tree, 
By Alice Banks. With 54 Illustrations by GoBXXjtN Browne. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Kosa Mulholl^^d. 

New Light through Old Windows. By GRBasoN Gow. 
Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archer. 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulholland. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishingi-to-be. By Alice Corkran. 
The Joyous Story of Toto- By Laura E. Richards. 
Our Dolly: Her Words and Ways. By Mrs. R.H. Read. 2s. 
Fairy Fancy : What she Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Read. 2s, 


BLACKIE’S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With Illustrations. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 

NEW VOLUMES. 

Olive and Robin : or, A Journey to Nowhere. By the Author of 

“ Two Dorothys ”. 

Mona’s Trust : A Story for Girls. By Penelope Leslie. 

Little Jimmy: A story of Adventure. By Rev. D. Rice- Jones, M.A 
Pleasures and Pranks. By Isabella Pearson. 

In a Stranger’s Garden: A Story for Boys and Girls. By 

Constance Cuming. 
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EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES -Continued. 


A Soldier’s Son : The Story of a Boy 
who Succeeded. By Annktth Lys- 
TER. 

Mischief and Merry-makingr. By 
Isabella Pearson. 

LIttlebourne Lock. By 
F. Bayeoro Harrison. 

Wild Meg and Wee 
Dickie. By Mary E. 

Hopes. 

Grannie. By Elizauktu 
J. Lysaght. 

The Seed She Sowed. 

By Emma Leslie. 

Unlucky: A Fragment of a 
Girl's Life. By CARO- 
LINE Austin. 

Everybody’s Business: 

or a Friend in Need. 

By ISMAY 'J'HOllN. 

Tales of Daring and 
Danger. By G. A. 

Henty. 

The Seven Golden Keys. 

By .Tames B. Arnold. 

The Story of a Queen. 

By Mary C. Bowskll. 

Edwy : Or, Was he 
Coward? By Annette 
Lyster. 

The Battlefield Trea- 
sure. By F. BAY FORD 
Harrison. 

Joan’s Adventures at 
the North Pole. By 
Alice Corkran. 

Filled with Gold. By J. 

Ferrett. 

Our General: A Story for 
Girls. By Elizabeth 
J. Lysaght. 

Aunt Hesba’s Charge 

By Elizabeth J. Ly- 
SAQHT. 

By Order of Queen Maude: A story 
of Home Life. By LouiSA CROW. 
The Late Miss Holllngford. By 
Rosa Mulholland. 

Our Frank. By Amy Walton. 

A Terrible Coward. By G. Man- 
VILLE FENN. 

Yarns on the Beaoh. By G. A. 

Henty. 

Tom Finch’s Monkey. By J. c. 

HUTCHESON. 

Miss Grantley ’s Girls, and the Stories 
she told them. By Thos. Archer. 
The Pedlar and his Dog. By Mary 
C. ROWS«L» . 


Town Mice in the Country. By 

M. E. Francis 

Phil and his Father. By Lsmay 
Thorn. 

Prim’s Story. By L. E. I’iddkman 


Down and Up Again. By Grbgson 
G oW. 

Madge’s Mistake. By Annie E. 

Armstrong. 

The Troubles and Triumphs of 
Little Tim, By Grkgson Gow. 
The Happy Lad: A Story of Peasant 
J.ife 111 Norway. By B. BjOrnson, 

Into the Haven. By Annie S. Swan. 

A Box of Stories. Packed for Young 
Folk by Horace Happyman. 

The Patriot Martyr, and other Nar- 

ratives of Female Heroism. 



Uedneed Specimen of the Illmtratiom. 
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LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Til drown 8vo. Illustratt'<l. 

Waterton’s Wanderings in S. 
America. 

Anson's Voyage Round the World. 
Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Cloth extra, 1.?, (iri?. each. 

Miss Mltford’s Our Village. 
Dana’s Two Years before the 
Mast. 

Marryat’s Children of the New 
Forest. 

Scott’s The Talisman. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

[Otfien in preparatimi. 


HE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES 

S(iuare ]6mo, IlhiKtrated, and neatly hound in doth extra. 


(VEir VOIA ' MES . 

Only a Shilling. By M. Cohbet 

SEyMOUK. 

Sparkles. By IIauuiet J. Sciui'i's. 

Just Like a Girl. By PKNELorF, 
Leslie. 

Daisy and her Friends. By L. E. 

TlPDEMAN. 


Brave Dorette. By Julia Goddard. 
Piecrust Promises. By w. L. 

Hooper. 

Summer Fun and Frolic. By Isa- 
bella Pearson. 

Little Aunt Dorothy. By Jennie 

CHAPPELL. 

The Lost Dog. By Ascott R. Hope. 
The Rambles of Three Children. 

By GERALDINE AlOCKLER. 

A Council of Courtiers. By Cora 
Langton. 

A Parliament of Pickles, By Cora 
Langton. 

Sharp Tommy. By E. J. Lysaght. 
Adventures of Nell, Eddie, and 
Toby. By Geraldine Mocklek. 
I^da’s Folly. By M. S. Haycraft. 
Philip Danford : A Story of School 
Life. By JULIA Goddard. 

The Youngest Princess. By Jennie 

CHAPPELL. 

Xrtlfor’s Temptation. By Emma 
Leslie. 


A Change for the Worse. By AI. 

Harriet AI. Capes. 

Our Two Starlings. By c. redford. 
Mr. Lipscombe’s Apples. By .Iulia 
Guddaed. 

Gladys. By E. O'Byrnk. 

A Gypsy against Her Will. By 
Emma Leslie, 

How the Strike Began. Do 
The Castle on the Shore. By Isa- 
bel Hornibrook. 

An Emigrant Boy’s Story. By 

Ascott R. Hope. 

Jock and his Friend. By Cora 
Langton. 

John a’ Dale. By Mary C. Row.ski.l. 
In the Summer Holidays. By Jen- 
nett Humpiirey.s. 

Tales from the Russian of Madame 
Kabalensky. By a. jennkr. 
Cinderella’s Cousin. By Penelope. 
Their New Home. By A. S. Penn. 
Janie’s Holiday. By C. redford. 

A Boy Musician: or, The Young Days 
of Mozart. 

Hatto’s Tower. By M. C. Rowsell. 
Fairy Lovebairn’s Favourites. 

Alf Jetsam. By Airs. Geo. Cupples. 
The Redfords. By Mrs. G. Cupples. 
Missy. By P. Bayford Harrison, 
Hidden Seed. By Emma Leslie. 
Tom Watkln’s Mistake. Do. 
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SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 


Ursula’s Aunt, By Annik s. Krnn. 

Jack’s Two Sovereigns. By Annie 
s. Fknn. 

A Little Adventurer. By (J, 

Olive Mount. By Annie S. Fenn. 
The Children of Hayoombe. 1>«). 
Three Little Ones. By C. Lanoton. 

Two Little Brothers. By M. Har- 
riet M. Cai’ES. 

The New Boy at Merrlton. By 

Julia Gouuaru 

The Cruise of the “Petrel By 

K. M. Holmes. 


I The Wise Princess. By M. IIareirt 
I M. (UPES. 

j The Blind Boy of Dresden. 

' Jon of Iceland, 
i Stories from Shakespeare. 

I Every Man in his Place, 
j Fireside Fairies and Fancies, 
j To the Sea in Ships. 

1 Jack's Victory: Stories about Dogs, 
j Story of a King. 

! Prince Alexis; or. Old Ilussia. 

I Little Daniel : A Story of the llliine. 
' Sasha the Serf: Stories of Biissia. 

[ True Stories of Foreign History. 


THE NINEPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

F'cap 8vo, Illustrated, and neatly bound in elotli extra. 


NEW VOJAnfES. 

Toby- By L. E. Tiddeman. 

He, She, It- By A. dk V. Dawson. 
The Carved Box. By Noeley 
Chester. 

Darby and Joan. By Ethel 1’kn- 


A Little English Gentleman. By 
Jane Deakin. 

The Doctor’s Lass. By L. E. Tii>- 

DEMAN. 

Spark and I. By Annie Akmstronu. 
What Hilda Saw. By Penelope 
Leslie. 

Little Miss Masterful. By L. E. 
TinOKMAN. 

A Sprig of Honeysuckle. By 
Gkoroina M. Squire. 

An Australian Childhood. By Ellen 
Campbell. 

Kitty Carroll. By L, E. Tidheman. 
A Joke for a Picnic. By w. L. 

Rooper. 

Cross Purposes, and The Shadows. 

By George Mac JIonald. 

Patty’s Ideas. By L. E, tiddeman. 
Daphne. By E. O'Byrne. 

Lily and Rose in One. By Cecilia 
a. Lowndes. 

Crowded Out. By M. B. Manwell. 
Tom in a Tangle. By T. Sparrow. 


Things will Take a Turn. By 
Beatrice Hakhaden. 

Max or Baby. By Ismay Thorn. 

The Lost Thimble. By Mrs. Mus- 
grave. 

Jack-a-Dandy. By E. J. Lysagiit. 

A Day of Adventures. By char- 
lotte Wyatt. 

j The Golden Plums. By F. Clark. 

I The Queen of Squats. By Isabel 

j Hornibrook. 

I Little Troublesome. Do. 

I Shucks. By Emma Leslie. 

Sylvia Brooke. By M. H. M. Cape.s. 

I The Little Cousin. By A. a. Fknn. 

I In Cloudland. By Mrs. Musgravb. 

I Jack and the Gypsies. By Kate 
Wood. 

Hans the Painter. By Mary C. 
Rowskll. 

Sepperl the Drummer Boy. Do. 

Fisherman Grim. Do. 

My Lady May: and One Other Stoiy. 
By Harriet Boultwood. 

A Little Hero. By Mrs. Musqrave. 

Prince Jon’s Pilgrimage. 

Harold’s Ambition : or. A Dreai 
Fame. By Jennie PEKRKTT. 

Aboard the Mersey. By 
George Cupplks. 

A Blind Pupil. By Annie S. Fenn. 

Lost and Found. By Mrs. Carl 
Roth Eli. 



ShJkmm Jc SON'S books for children. 


SOMETHING FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES. 


Illustrated. 04 pj>., cloth, fid. each. 

Tales Easy and Small. 

Old Dick Grey and Aunt Kate’s Way. 
Maud’s Doll and Her Walk. 

In Holiday Time. 

Whisk and Buzz. 


Little Tales for Little Folk. 

By Mins W. L. Rodi’RR. 2d. each. 
FRED’S RUN. 

NORA’S DARK LOOK. 

ELLA'S FALL. 

PATTY’S WALK. 

HONEST DOLLY. 

LITTLE QUEEN PET. 


THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Neatly bound in cloth extra. Each contain.s G4 pnoes and an Illustration 


NKW VOLUMES. 

Nobody’s Pet. By A. dr V, Dawson. 
Daisy’s Visit to Uncle Jack. 

Lady Patience. By F. .S. Hollinos. 
VertaandJaunette. By Mrs riioRp. 

Mrs. Holland’s Peaches. 
Marjory's White Rat. 
Grandmother’s Forget-me-nots. 
From over the Sea. 

The Kitchen Cat. By Amy Wai.ton. 
The Royal Eagle. ByL. Thompson. 
Two Little Mice. By Mrs. Garuok. 
A Little Man of War. 

Lady Daisy. By Cahounb.Stbwaht. 
Dew. By IL Mary Wn.soN. 

Chris’s Old Violin. By. I. Lockhart. 
Mischievous Jack. By A. Corkran. 
The Twins. By L. E. Tiddbman. 
Pet’s Project. By Cora Lanoton. 
The Chosen Treat. By C. Wyatt. 
Little Neighbours. By A. S. Fenn. 
Jim : A Story of Child Life, 

Little Curiosity. By J. M. Callwbll. 
Sara the Wool-gatherer. 


Fairy Stories : told hy Penei.ore, 

A New Year’s Tale. By M. A. crjiturK. 
Little Mop. By Mrs. Charlks Bray. 
The Tree Cake, and other Stories. 
Nurse Peggy, and Little Dog Trip. 
Fanny’s King. By Darxev Dark. 
Wild Marsh Marigolds. By l>. Dai.k. 
Kitty’s Cousin. 

Cleared at Last. 

Little Dolly Forbes. 

A Year with Nellie. By A. S. Fenn. 
The Little Brown Bird. 

The Maid of Domremy. 

Little Eric : a Story of Honesty. 
Uncle Ben the Whaler 
The Palace of Luxury. 

The Charcoal Burner. 

Willy Black: A story of Doing Right. 
The Horse and his Ways. 

The Shoemaker’s Present. 

Lights to Walk by. 

The Little Merchant. 

Nicholina: A story about an Iceberg. 


SERIES OF FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Each 64 pages. 18mo, Illustrated, in Picture Boards. 


A Start in Life. By J. Iawkhart. 
Happy Childhood. 

Dorothy’s Clock. 

Toddy. By L, E. Tiddrman. 

Stories about my Dolls. 

Stories about my Cat Timothy. 
Della’s Boots. By W. L. Roopkr. 
tftmbing the Hill. By Annie S. 
.V .Swan. 

A*fear at Coverley. By Do. 


Papa’s Birthday. By w. L. Rooper. 
The Charm Fairy. By Penelope. 
Little Tales for Little Children. 
Brave and True. By Grkgson Gow. 
Johnnie Tupper’s Temptation. Do. 
Maudie and Bertie. 

The Children and the Water-Lily. 

By JcMA Goddard. 

Poor Tom Olllver. Do. 

Fritz’s Experiment. 

tmas-Box. 


^hll Foster. By J. Lockq 
BLAOTlJ 
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AND Dublin. 
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